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The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen, 
The editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 
particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iii. 


It is the province of the Forest AND STREAM, by the 
sketches of personal experience in the field and on the 
waters, to bring back to the lively recollection of him who 
reads its columns the good times with rod and gun he has 
himself enjoyed. In the happy fortune or the misadven- 
ture here recorded we see reflected the bright days and 
the dark days of our own outings; and it is this picturing 
anew of our own experiences that makes up so much of 
the charm of the literature of the field. 

For the year that is to come these pages will give from 
week to week the experience of sportsmen written by 
sportsmen for sportsmen. The Forest AND STREAM wishes 
its friends a Happy New Year; and it will do its share in 
weekly number after number to make the year a happy 
one. 


THE CHANGE OF A CENTURY. 


Tue closing century has been marvelous in its dis- 
coveries, in its advance in civilization and in all that 
makes the living of life easier to civilized man. It has 
been an age in which man has begun to understand certain 
of the forces of nature, to tame them to his own uses and 
to force them to work for him, as he ropes, saddles and 
breaks to ride the wild horse of the prairie. 
more easy life which has come from the chaining of these 
forces and their adaptation to man’s uses has come also 
a vast increase in the civilized population of the globe, and 
a corresponding decrease in its natural and uncivilized 
population. 

Nowhere has this change been more marked than in the 
territory of the United States. A century ago its popula- 
tion numbered 5,308,000. Its inhabitants were gathered 
in a little fringe of settlements along the eastern coast, 
and the first hardy adventurers had but a short time be- 
fore they began to push their way into the interior. Then 
the furthest limits of the west were the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Beyond this was literally an unknown 
world. No one could tell what of man or of beast 
might dwell there. Such animals as the antelope, the 
mountain sheep, the white goat, the grizzly bear and a 
host of smaller species had not then been described. 

Except upon the borders of the settlements, game and 
fish were as numerous as ever. Their only enemies were 
men and the savage quadrupeds and birds which ate 
them, and these enemies were not sufficiently numerous 
to keep down the increase of the creatures on which 
they fed. 

To-day the population of the United States is nearly 
76,000,000. Its territory extends from ocean to ocean, and 
not merely its territory but its people as well. The in- 
dustries of farming and stock raising and lumbering and 
mining have sent men far and wide over the land, push- 
ing out over plain and valley, threading the densest forests, 
penetrating the most remote nooks in the mountains, climb- 
ing the loftiest peaks. Each»man who has done this work, 
whether an old-time trapper; or a prospector, or a modern 
timber cruiser, has done his part toward destroying: na- 
ture and developing art in the place he visited. In some 
way his coming has meant a change—direct or indirect— 
to some of the wild creatures which dwelt in the place to 
which he came. He killed the game, or caught the fish, or 
burned the prairie or the forest, or disturbed and troubled 


some creature, which learned then that there was in the - 


world a mew enemy to be feaged—an enemy that it had not 
known before. 

One hundred years ago there was great game.in.abun- 
dance in the many States. that are now densely popu- 
lated, and small game was: abundant ere: The 
wild: tarkey rustled ig 


Massachusetts and. Connecticut, 
fhe ratie chicken hooted over the sandy flats of Long 
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Island, New Jersey,:Pennsylvania and Maryland. Hordes 
of migrating wild féwl'and of wild pigeons passed over 
the land in such numbers as to darken the sun, and fed 
everywhere. 

In early days deer skins were the currency of many of 
the settlements, but they were killed by Indians who used 
the animals’ flesh and by them were brought in to trade. 
The early settlers were too hard at work wresting sub- 
sistence from the stubborn soil to waste time and am- 
munition on game unless they needed it to fill their chil- 
dren’s mouths. But as time passed and population in; 
creased, skins still had a value, and people were found 
willing to hunt game for the small pay that there was in 
selling deer skins. This process of turning the product 
of the wild creatures into money has gone on constantly, 
and at a constantly increasing rate, and the results are 
what we see to-day. 

It is a familiar story that in primitive times the buffalo 
occupied one-third of the North American continent. 
On the Atlantic coast it almost reached the sea; the 
northern limit of its range was the Great Slave Lake and 
the southern northern Mexico. In the last decade of the 
eighteenth century buffalo were killed in Ohio and Vir- 
ginia, but by 1810 they had been exterminated in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, where once they had been 
most abundant, and were then found only on the western 
side of the Mississippi River. By the year 1870 the Mis- 
souri River was the eastern boundary of the species, and 
thirteen years later it had been practically exterminated. 
There are now probably two or three times as many 
buffalo in captivity in zoological gardens, private parks 
and menageries, as there are wild ones. 

The moose, solitary in its habits, living in the forest, has 
not shared the fate of the buffalo, It is true that it has 
been exterminated in New York, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, but it still exists in Maine and Canada and in 
some portions of the northern Rocky Mountains. In 
Maine, protected by law, it has of late years greatly in- 
creased and has almost become partially domesticated, so 
that during a portion of a year it manifests little fear of 
man. 


ForEST AND STREAM has printed from time to time quo- 
tations from the writings of the early Jesuit Fathers, 
which tell of the great herds of elk seen all over the 
eastern country in the eighteenth century. Yet before the 
nineteenth was fifty years old, all these animals had been 
destroyed, and the last survivor of them in the East was 
killed in Pennsylvania in 1853. In the forest of Michigan 
they lingered much longer, probably until 1870, and in- 
deed there are vague reports that elk still exist on the 
borders of Minnesota and Dakota. Between 1870 and 1875 
there were great numbers of elk on the prairies of Dakota, 
Montana and Nebraska, but ten years more sufficed to 
wipe them out there, and now instead of the elk of the 
prairie with widely branching antlers that we used to 
know, ‘we have only the elk of the timber, whose horns 
have mtich less lateral spread. 

The same story may be told of most of our game ani- 
mals. The man of to-day has pushed his resistless way 
everywhere, and where the civilized man comes there is 
no room for uncivilized creatures, whether they be men or 
beasts. We may try to preserve the game as much as we 
please; we may endeavor to make gradual the process of 
its extermination; but it is useless for us to try to fight 
against the laws of nature. They are immutable. The 
day is coming—nay, it is almost here—when those who 
wish to see big game must look for it inside of protected 
parks and preserves. The United States has the oppor- 
tunity to. establish a number of such game preserves. 
These are to be found in the great area of territory so 
wisely set aside as forest reserves at various times in 
the past by Presidential proclamation. Each one of these 
great areas of forest and mountain and plain should be 
considered not only with relation to the timber growing 
or to be grown within its borders, but also with relation 
to the game which, either existing or to be introduced, 
might harbor within its limits. Wisely and intelligently 
conserved, these forest preserves might serve also as game 
preserves, not-to be exhausted by another century of 
civilization and-of increased population. 

With the changed game conditions has come a not less 
netable revolution of public sentiment regarding the game 
as a resource to be caréd for and preserved. We have in 
large measure Jost oun abundance: of game, but we have 
gained an appreciation of what remains; lies lis 
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this awakening and growth of healthy sentiment the out- 
look for the new century is not altogether one of dis- 
couragement. We shall take better care of our game in 
the future than in the past. There is reason to believe 
that the period of indifference has passed by, and that 
the sportsman of the twentieth century will have advan- 
tage, in a growing degrees as the century shall progress, 
of a wiser system of game preservation. 





The North American Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, whose recent meeting is reported in our game col- 
umns, is engaged in an effort which is both sensible and 
practicable. Its chief purpose is to harmonize the laws of 
a group of contiguous Provinces and States. The terri- 
tory covered is a region which by reason of conditions of 
latitude and longitude should have throughout the entire 
extent practically uniform seasons and certainly uniform 
regulations as to ways of taking game and limitations of 
number. The Association is made up of members many of 
whom by reason of their official positions and known in- 
formation in the especial fields of fish and game protection 
may reasonably be expected to have influence with the 
several legislative bodies which will be looked to for the 
enactment of these uniform statutes. We anticipate sub- 
stantial results from the movement. 


One subject upon which the Association declared itself 
in no uncertain terms is that of the abolition of spring 
shooting. Of the expediency of this because of its urgent 
necessity there can be no two opinions. To shoot the 
birds when on their way from the South to their Northern 
breeding grounds is, from the standpoint of economy, fool- 
ish in the extreme, The only obstacle that stands in the 
way of doing away with spring shooting now is the selfish- 
ness of individuals and localities whose immediate in- 
terests are opposed to the real and permanent interest of 
the country at large. But even such opposition cannot 
long be effectual. For one thing, as in one section after 
another spring shoo:ing has been abolished, and demon- 
stration has been made possible of the fact that in these 
regions the birds, if unmolested in the spring, will nest 
and will be found in greater supply in the fall, those 
who have opposed most strenuously the anti-spring shoot- 
ing system have come to see the wisdom and advantage of 
it, and may now be counted as supporters instead of op- 
ponents. To the abolition of spring shooting, not only in 
the territories covered by the North American Associa- 
tion, but in all other States and Provinces as well, we 
shall come, and come very soon. 





There was held in Philadelphia the other day a con- 
ference of allied interests, comprising the Associated 
Health Boards and Sanitarians, the Forestry Association, 
the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association, the State 
Sportsmen’s Association and the Game Commission. 
Among the several measures discussed for improving the 
game and fish protective system, the most important was & 
proposed amendment to repeal the clause of the act of 
1895, creating the Game Commission, which forbids re- 
muneration or the paying of expenses to any member of- 
the Commission. It certainly is preposterous, in this day, 
for a great and wealthy commonwealth like Pennsylvania 
to expect the members of a game: commission to give 
their services without reward, or to accomplish anything 
of law enforcement without funds. The game and fish of 
Pennsylvania are important and valuable public resources. 
Their conservation is a subject of public concern. And if 
they are worth caring for, as unquestionably they are, the 
care of them is worth paying for out of the public treasury. 
Pennsylvania should take its place with other States which 
have paid game warden systems. 





Another recommendation adopted by the conference 
calls for a license for non-resident gunners before they 
shall be privileged to shoot game. This is another straw 
which shows the growing tendency to restrict the priviliges 
of non-residents. The license plan is talked of in Maine 
again this winter, and despite the opposition which the 
proposition will certainly provoke, it is probable that the 
system will be adopted. From non-resident license. to. 
the exaction of a fee from, residents is but a step. We 
began the century with the American system—game and 
shooting free to every one. We are énding it with a 


substantial progress in the direction of the European 
system of shooting, closely hedged about with restrictions, 
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Lhe Sportsjan Lounrist. 
There’s Enchantment There. 


THERE is a region in Northern California that ap- 
pears to be exceptionally enthralling. It is not, on first 
observance, particularly attractive or fascinating, but it 
has had a sort of hypnotic influence upon men. 

It is a region of mountains, forests and streams— 
broken, picturesque, bright and hospitable, or bleak, drear 
and cold as moods and conditions determine. 

It is a region to which the early pioneers were at- 
tracted by the discovery of gold, thousands of hardy and 
brave men ventured half a century ago, and to 
which thousands have come and gone with the years. 

Gold, gold was the quest of most, and in their sordid 
haste and slavish toil for the valued metal, that has upon 
it a tinge of blood and death, few of the many really 
saw the white summits, the blue and shadowy forests, 
the crystalline springs of the sweetest water in the world, 
the rushing streams that broaden into rivers paved with 
golden litter. 

The gold is merely an incidental substance, brought 
down by erosion and the thundering winter torrents, to- 
gether with other refuse and waste from the mighty 
mountains. No animal except civilized man ever found 
gold of consequence. A handful of vegetable soil, de- 
cayed bark and leaves that will spring to renewed life in 
the valleys below, was worth it all. 

There were pioneers, giants among the strongest, the 
hardiest and most venturesome of the world, who looked 
about them and coming under the influence of their magic 
surroundings forgot. the sordid desire for gold and the 
influence and power of which so many dream. These 
saw the beauty of the mountains and forests, breathed 
the nectar of the air, tasted the purity of the distillery of 
heaven, and felt the freedom of absolute immunity from 
that wonderful, questionable blessing, civilized society. 

There were a thousand hermits in the blue realm of the 
Shasta Mountains—men of brain and brawn, and many 
with the knowledge and culture of the polite. They would 
be found (and rarely may yet may be found) in secluded 
nooks of the mountains, in the most primitive cabins, 
furnished with the simplest necessary food, and the uten- 
sils by which they might maintain existence. In a dec- 
ade, or a score of years, these men, while retaining 
their knowledge and their polite attainments, had re- 
verted to the primitive tastes and inclinations of savages 
in many things and were seemingly as happy and content 
as the red natives that for unknown generations had 
lived and died in these mountains. Perhaps it was rather 
indifference than content, but indifference and content 
are not easily separated. These men were under a spell, 
but it was nothing more mysterious than the instinct or 
intuition that beckons men into the woods and wilder- 
ness, back to where they were originally placed, where 
they may properly belong. 

The mountains and forests, the uncontrolled torrents, 
shimmering and unsounded lakes, the bounding deer, 
crashing bear, and all the life and struggling and death 
of animate creation appealed to them. The possibility 
of perils in remote cafions and upon unexplored heights, 
the triumph of subsisting against every kind of privation 
and denial, were things not lacking in gratification to 
them. Sometimes they had printed books and the mid- 
night lamp might glimmer from rocky glen or mountain 
side—but the implements of defense or aggression, the 
rifle, axe and knife were invariably at hand, and of more 
frequent use and certain utility. Among these are tan- 
gible influences that have shaped the lives and careers 
of — men, and that have given character to the nation 
itself. 

By tourist and traveler who do not always comprehend 
or judge by true standards these solitary men were passed 
aver or pitied and condemned. They did not conform to 
the conventional or the fancied and were too unique to be 
classified and catalogued, save perhaps as some land sur- 
veyors have classified some of their mountains upon the 
Government’s maps, “Unsurveyed, broken and worth- 
less.” In many instances they were men of invincible 
character and the bravest of the brave, daring to stray 
from all custom and tradition and act according to the 
dictates of their own souls, living and dying in as near 
absolute freedom and as near nature as man can ap- 
proach. 

> * ~ > * ” 





A decade or more ago a man of about thirty years of 
age, having selected a spot evidently to his liking in the 
region so briefly described, built a cottage there snug 
enough for its kind, but with no apparent object and no 
notable judgment as to suitable location. While the place 
selected appealed to him could not be guessed, for there 
was no gold near it and no people near. It was miles 
distant from the settlement or traveled road, and there 
was little more level ground than enough to set the house 
upon. The fellow chopped away, making a clearing, 
where he plented a few fruit trees and pretended to make 
a small garden. The place was so full of granite boul- 
ders, brought by some avalanche from the mountains sur- 
rounding it, and it was so thickly covered with matted 
briers and vines, he never succeeded in changing‘its ap- 
pearance much. 

A stream that came foaming over the boulders and 
through a jungle of alders and mountain shrubbery made 
such a continual roar that it was as impossible to hear 
much as it was te see much from the site of the house, 
surrounded as it was with the steep and thickly tim- 
bered hills. The fellow kept a horse and a dog or two, 
and from time to time added cats and fowls and other 
domestic aggravations to his outfit. He was industrious 
encugh to cothbat with his surroundings for awhile, ap- 
pearing to have means to provide himself, from the out- 
side country, with the things he failed to produce. . His 
garden was chiefly a fernery in which he probably dug 
up more gophers and rattlesnakes than artichokes or 
other vegetables. while his hay patch was scarcely a good 
pasture for his horse as were the undisturbed hillsides to 
which the horse always escaped. But the summers and 


how survived, 


winters passed and the fellow with his entire outfit some-.~ 


——_ 
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For about ten years the man lived in the, secluded spot, 
only disturbed by an occasional stock or gam t 
and giving no one any notable account of his affairs. 
The few marauders who encroached upon his premises 
could say little of him more than that he ‘had books, 
guns and other traps, but never seemed to raise any- 
thing or kill anything to -speak of. Others may have 
heard the crack of his rifle at daybreak, or the barking 
of his dog now and then on a midnight hunt for var- 
mints on the mountain sides. His shack was about out 
of sight in winter, for all that could be seen of it would 
be a stovepipe sticking out of the snow, or the light of a 
lamp from a window by night, shining out over the boul- 
ders and snow covered jungle. Sometimes in midsummer 
forest fires swept the cafion, but his fern patch and 
boulders were fireproof, and he was circumspect enough 
to keep the leaves and pine needles cleared away from the 
buildings and fences. : 

A stranger taking a cut-off trail through the hills once 
passed the hermit and asked: 

“Are you making a ranch here?” 

“No, sir,” the man replied. 

“What are you going to do, then?” 

“JT don’t know,” said he, and passed on. ; s 

Probably the hermit spoke the truth according to his. 
philosophy and his experience. After all the man is 
very wise who knows what he is going todo. i 

Without much preparation and no notice to his neigh- 
bors, for he had none, the man left the hermitage and dis- 
appeared from the mountains. 

Same weeks ago, being anxious to see the place, I 


wert some distance out of my way to look in upon it. ° 


The house was stilll there, its steep roof covered with 
moss, on the north side, and the porch strewn with leaves 
and fallen acorns and shells from an overhanging oak. 
The house was weather-stained and sun-burned until it 
had assumed the color of the huge granite boulders sur- 
rounding it. The antlers/ of a buck were fastened above 
the door, while the walls of an inner room were dec- 
orated with a dozen pairs of them and with numerous 
scalps, skins and other trophies. There was a gun case 
in which several guns were rusting in their racks, and in 
another corner a bookcase full of volumes that had been 
frequently if not roughly handled. s 

In another room wood rats had made a pyramid of 
fanciful design of a hundred or more copies of 
ForEST AND STREAM, bearing old date, in the midst of 

which they had stored a bushel of acorns, bits of bone, 

grains of wheat and corn, nails, cartridge shells and other 
treasures they had gathered without any special judg- 
ment. 

Outside a mottled cat scurried away, terrified to see 
any one about the deserted house, but nevertheless anx- 
ious to make himself seen. The. garden had about. suc- 
cumbed to the overpowering attack of native jungle. A 
small patch of strawberry plants alone seemed to main- 
tain the contest with the ferns, thimble-berry bushes and 
sprouting alders and willows. : 

A black shepherd dog, grown old and gray about his 
eyes and muzzle, took his place on the leaf strewn porch 
of the house, patiently whining his impatience, and wag- 
ging his bushy tail as he followed me with his anxious 
yellow eyes. From a distant hillside.a gray horse whin- 
nied musically as he detected life about the house that had 
been deserted for so many months. There were deer 
tracks in the very dooryard, and the whole place was in- 
fested with birds, mice, chipmunks and squirrels. The 
bee-hives in the yard were empty of bees and were now 
the homes of wasps, moths and ants, the bees having 
probably moved to the hollow black-oaks of the forest. 

I was interested in these things, for I have not been able 
to forget them. I built the house and fences and had 
struggled with that garden. The horse, the dog, the cat, 
the chipmunks and birds, the surrounding forest and 
mountains and the noisy stream were old friends, as- 
sociates and familiars. Through close communion with 
them during the years I learned to know why there have 
been so many hermits in the Shasta hills.and mountains. 
A man may live such a life for ten years and possibly 
break away, but I do not know that it is worth the 


effort. RANSACKER. 
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The Doubter. 


ONcE on a time a subscriber wrote to FOREST AND 
STREAM a truthful tale. He was proud of a reputation 
for veracity and there was; nothing impossible or even 
improbable in his story of a lost leader and its subse- 
quent recovery, but the doubter was abroad and from far 
and near the story was jumped upon with a great jump 
and the relator concluded ‘that the telling of a very few 
such things would utterly destroy the cherished reputa- 
tion. To doubt, however, is human, and the almost uni- 
versal habit of disbelief in stories pertaining to fishes 
and fishermen, their doings and experiences, dates back 
a few years further than any of us will claim to remember, 
and when for the edification or the entertainment of his 
fellows one does a tale unfold, though it may be attested 
by many witnesses, he is sure to be doubted by some, no 
matter how good may be his repute for honesty. Even. 
Jonah, with a ship full of observers to substantiate the 
facts of his adventure, found but few who would accept 
his story, and in this enlightened age almost any strange 
happening or any odd experience which may be told is 
at once characterized as a “fish story.” 

A-man may go fishing, but if he desires to maintain 
a reputation for veracity he must never tell about it— 
there is. sure to be some one who will doubt ‘him even 
though he confines himself to the simple statement that 
he went. Some men live and act upon the theory that 
it is never safe to believe anything they hear and’ only 





a portion of the things they see, but fortunately for the ' 


rest of mankind the sect is not large, for. if it were then 
all fish stories might better remain untold. Once in a 
while an individual of this kind has an experience of his 
own that serves to broaden his views‘and teach him that 
things which appear strange -and>-remarkable: may yet 
be true, and the following is-a. 
such was converted from his doubting habit. : 

It was in March, that season of opr discontent. filled 
with frost and thaw-fog and‘ rain; influenza and gri 
the “Ides of March”: 
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game hunteg, . inhabitants 


-~ Home.” 


in statement -of how ore ° 


was warned, that dismal season when it is good for the 
i i of the Greater New York and the surround- 


“ing country to get away from it and wait for a month or 


two before being enthusiastic about “Home, Sweet 
Three congenial spirits, by profession a phy- 
“sician, a lawyer and an engineer, sat. before a cheering 
“open fire in a cozy room discussing and “cussing” these 
evils. 

“Doctor and I have just decided to get away on an- 
other trip to the South and are going to sail next week 
with our old friend Capt. X. Now, you old cynic, you 
doubter of all things reasonable, just drop your cross- 
examinings and legal care and come along. We will 
show you a lot of odd things, broaden your narrow 
minded little intellect and give you a good bit of sea- 
sickness to benefit your spleen. Come now, you daren’t 
go and see a bit of the tropical world.” 

“Well, if I should see one-half of the wonders I have 
heard you fellows lie about for the last three years I 
would write a book that would. discount Munchausen. 
You had better not invite any truthful man to go along, 
for your string of fairy tales will be exposed. As to 
being seasick, that is all nonsense. It stands to reason 
that any one who expects ‘t and looks for it will probably 
get it, but it is simnly an example of the influence of 
mind over matter, and a man who determines that he 
won't be sick and has any mental strength will have no 
trouble. 

“You are, no doubt, absolutely right and will never 
have a better chance to demonstrate your theory, but 
if you have the courage to pack your summer clothing 
and come along I will back your stomach against your 
brain and bet you a good dinner for the three of us that 
you will change your mind. 

“If I can arrange to get away I am very much tempted 
to go and I tell you now that one great argument in 
favor of it is to see for myself how much real truth there 
is in all of the stuff you two have been telling about and 


. expecting your friends to believe.” 


In the end the prospect of a good time aided by the 
climate and some persuasion won; and the party sailed 
for Jamaica and the coast of South America. 

The others were hardened sailors, but the lawyer was 
on his maiden .oyage, and being naturally of a skeptical 
disposition and feeling his inexperience he was disposed 
to pore with a great deal more than the proverbial 
grain of salt all of the tales they related of their travels 
and of the interesting things in store for him. His 
experience of the first three three days convinced him 
thgt no description of seasickness can be overdrawn 
and he abandoned his theory of will power versus 
stomach power and rendered a verdict in favor of the 
defendant, but he still doubts the doctor’s prescription 
of liver and bacon or ham and eggs as proper 
diet. He was no fisherman and they were both 
devotees of the rod and reel. When they swapped 
stories of their remarkable exploits and strange experi- 
ences he admitted that he knew little of fishes and fish- 
ing, but it must be a sucker that would swallow such 
stuff, and he wished it understood that he was not of that 
varitey. On the subject of flying fish he was particularly 
skeptical, but was good enough to admit that a fish with 
wings was quite as probable as some of the fish stories 
they had already told, and some of the other passen- 
gers were inclined to agree with him. No doubt many 
people had seen fish jump out of the water, and carried 
along by the wind for some little distance it would not 
require a great stretch of imigination to call it flying, 
but to assert that they really had wings and the power 
of actual flight was too absurd for argument. 

The captain was a jovial old salt, full of fun and good 
stories and particulrly fond of a good joke. It was de- 
cided to refer the matter to him, so at the dinner 
table he was asked the question. He laughed heartily 
and then said, “Why, I thought everybody knew that— 
why, of course there are fish with wings, and of course 
they really do fly—and you will all have no doubt about it 
in a'day or two if you have any eyes, and very likely will 
call them very good eating, too, if you care for fish just 
out of water and into the frying pan.” 

. a do.you catch them, Captain? 
ait?’ : 


“Well, I really can’t say about the bait. We are no 
pot fishermen and do not resort to hand lines or nets. 
We. always get them on the fly.” 

“Oh! oh! Come off, Captain.” 

Every one at the table joined in the laughter, and the 
lawyer continued: “I was prepared to accept without 
question any statement you might make on the subject, 
but it won’t surprise me now to be told that these won- 
derful fishes come on board and roost in the rigging, 
build nests in the boats and do a lot of other things 
that nobody ever heard of, but for the sake of your con- 
science, Captain, I haven’t the courage to ask any more 
questions, though the temptation is very great.” 

“Well, then, if I am on the the stand and under ex- 
amination I shall have to say that I have never known 
them to roost in the rigging or any other place, nor to 
do any other bird tricks, but they certainly do come on 
board at full speed, and that is why I said we get them 
on the fly.” 

During the day when we put them up they fly away 
from the ship, as you will see, but at night when we 
happen to run near a‘school I believe the lights attract 
them, for it is not, at all rare to find enough of them on 
the decks some morning to give us a dish for our break- 
fast or a fish course at dinner.” 

So much had been said that everybody was on the look- 
out, and a ‘day or two later when the ship neared the 
Bahamas the sighting of. the first flying fisli was quite 
an eyent, for several of.the passengers: besides the legal 
gentleman were very much inclined to regard the. whole 
thing as a hoax. Their doubts and his doubts and the 
‘wind theory and all other questions about the reality of 
flying fish were settled. in short-order. They saw them 

_ xét up and go scurrying away in all directions, many of 
them flying right into a dead kead wind and keeping 
on the wing as long as the eye could follow them. All 
‘agreed that for speed of wing movemient nothing short 
_of humming: birds were in-the same class, and the fish 
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“of the day. Next morning the chief steward- exhibited 
a pan containing something more than a dozen of the lite 
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tle fellows who had come to grief and breakfast by land- 
ing on the decks during the night. They averaged 
somewhat less than a half pound each and measuring 
several of them demonstrated that the length of the fish 
was just about equal to the spread of its wings. On the 
table the meat was found to be very solid, white and 
sweet, resembling very closely that of fresh water perch. 
The Captain’s reputation was now established and any- 
thing he said was accepted without question. When 
asked if these were fair samples of flying fish he said he 
had seen much larger ones, but not often. 

One evening soon after sunset the ship arrived off the 
port of Cartagena and dropped anchor outside to wait 
ior daylight before running into the harbor, for Spanish 
American governments squander no funds in lighted 
bouys and other extravagances to encourage commerce 
or aid navigation. Being only ten degrees from the 
equator it was decidedly warm. Some said hot and others 
added even a strong adjective to that. The passenger 
list was small, so that each had a room alone, and all of 
the ports, windows and doors were open to give free 
c rcuiation to the little air that was in motion. Bed cloth- 
ing was at a discount, so that even a sheet was too 
much, and in these conditions everybody turned in for 
an attempt at sleep. The engines being stopped, the quiet 
was unusual; the only sounds to be heard were the ex- 
haust of the dynamo engine, the tramp of the deck watch 
and the snores of some who had fallen into the happy 
state of sound slumber. 

Shortly after midnight these peaceful conditions came 
to a sudden end with a yell and a whoop from the law- 
yer’s room that would have excited the envy of the big- 
gest Indian in Buffalo Bill’s show, then another even 
greater, followed by the occupant of the room, who 
bounced into the passage, up the staircase and into the 
social hall at a speed that easily broke all previous 
records. In less time than it takes to tell it he was here 
surrounded by a group of the frightened passengers, the 
officer of the deck and the watchmen, all demanding the 
cause of the alarm. There was nothing in the least de- 
gree amusing about the situation, for any alarm or ship- 
board, even when at anchor, has not the slightest ele- 
ment of fun in it. That tableau under less serious con- 
ditions would have been a prize winner—one barefooted, 
wild eyed, dishevelled man in pajamas, in the midst of 
half a dozen others in similar costume, all in a state of 
high excitement and firing questions at him at machine 
gun speed without obtaining the least satisfaction in the 
way of reply. 

At last one level head suggested that the target be 
given a chance to explain, which he did by relating that 
while soundly asleep in his berth he had ben jumped 
upon and assaulted by some kind of beast or thing which 
he had grappled and thrown off, and he had then vacated 
the premises with all posssible haste. Of course he 
yelled—who wouldn’t yell in such a situation? Then 
there were some remarks about dreams, nightmare, im- 
agination, etc., all of which he stoutly denied and called 
attention to a few spots of fresh blood on his garments 
and hands—perhaps it was a rat or one of the ship’s 
cats, but the mystery deepened when careful examina- 
tion failed to show the least scratch upon him to ac- 
count for the blood spots. An investigation was, of 
course, the next thing in order, and headed by the watch 
officer the line of march was taken up for the scene of 
action. The stateroom door was open and all was quiet 
and dark within, but the moment the light was turned 
on the mystery was cleared, for the cause of all the 
trouble and excitement was instantly revealed. There on 
the floor was a dead flying fish and it was very much 
larger than any they had seen. It had evidently come at 
full speed through the open port hole, striking the brass 
frame, which dashed its head all to pieces and deflected 
it squarely on to the manly breast of the sleeper in his 
berth on the opposite side of the room. All agreed that 
his line of action in the subsequent proceedings was per- 
fectly-justifiable and no one cared for a similar experience, 
even though he might thereby become the hero of a most 
remarkable fish story. 

The fish upon being measured was found to be just 
17in. from tip to tip of wings and almost exactly the 
same length, though the lawyer declared that it was very 
much larger when it struck him and must have shrunk 
enormously. “The circumstance,” said he, “is a clear 
case of retributive justice and has a very evident moral 
and lesson, while it savors almost of the mysterious. 
My position now obliges me to offer an apology to 
several of the company. I expressed my want of faith 
in your tales of piscatorial experience, doubted the very 
existence of flying fish, refusing to accept even so good 
an authority as our Captain, and believed nothing except 
that it was all a conspiracy against my inexperience and 
credulity. Now I promise to believe anything you choose 
to tell and express no manner of doubts, stipulating, 
however, that you exercise due care to save me from 
any further practical demonstrations. One dose of this 
doubt curing remedy is quite enough for me and I hope 
it will be a long time before I shall need another.” 
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A large hunting party from Ohio passed through 
Springfield, Mass., the other day on their way home, after 
a successful four weeks’ campaign in the Maine woods. 
They traveled in two special cars, and in one of them 
were piled up forty-eight deer and a monster moose, with 
antlers measuring 55 inches from tip to tip. 
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FOREST AND. STREAM, 
The Rangeley Lakes in December. 


BY. J. PARKER WHITNEY. 


‘T'te weather this December has been unusually mild 
until lately, and not until the roth of the month were the 
lakes pretty well frozen over. The tonth until the roth 
has been much in contrast to that of 1890, which was un- 
precedentedly cold. I came in that year with my family 
in November and remained until Jan. 8. The lakes were 
solidly frozen over before Dec. 1. During the month of 
December there were but five days when the morning 
markings of the thermometer were above zero, and the 
average rate of twenty-six days was 12 degrees below 
zero. On Dec. 7 the mercury was down to 26 degrees be- 
low, and on the 29th and 30th each 24 degrees below, and 
on the 31st 23 degrees below. 

The present month has not had a day so far until the 
oth when the mercury has been lower than 4 degrees 
above. On Thanksgiving, however, the mercury started 
in at zero, but moderated during the day. On that day 
I came from Bemis to the Upper Dam with my party in 
two rowboats, breaking the thin ice part of the way until 
within a mile and a half of the lower lake, where we 
found the ice too solid to break further, and landed on 
the shore and broke the balance of the way through about 
18 inches of soft snow with a medium crust. This was 
very difficult going when we could not make over a mile 
an hour. We found the lower lake still open, and had no 
difficulty in reaching camp by boat. Since the first heavy 
snow which we found, we have had about 15 inches more, 
which all together has settled down to a little over 2 feet 
on the level. 

On Sunday the oth we had a blizzard. In the early 
afternoon the thermometer stood at 24 degrees above. 
I noted then that the barometer had fallen very low— 
lower than I have seen it for some years, excepting on 
Sept. 13 last, when the remnant of the Texas hurricane 
reached the lake, which lashed the water into great fury. 
On Sunday the thermometer from 24 degrees above sank 
rapidly in a severe gale from the northwest, with flying 
clouds of snow, and by 6 o’clock in the evening was down 
to «0 degrees below zero, and finally reached 17 degrees 
below zero, when the gale from the northwest increased 
with great force, and continued throughout the whole 
night. On the morning of the roth the thermometer ex- 
hibited 13 degrees below zero with the gale moderated, 
but still strong. By 10 o’clock the thermometer was up to 


9 degrees below, and remained below zero all day, but - 


we put in half an hour skating on the new glare ice, which 
was quite sufficient for us. Tell me not of orange groves 
and rosy bowers. They have no compare for hearty en- 
joyment with the lakes in winter, if one be well clothed, 
well housed and with good fare. The woods and waters 
are always fascinating, be it winter or summer, the former 
equal to the latter—the woods in their dark green or with 
their coatings of white, the water delightful with its calm 
and changing surface, or clasped with mantles of ice or 
snow. This is the sanitarium for many invalids, where 
enervating warm climates are pernicious. Here will be 
found the enemy of insomnia. Here the stimulator of 
appetite and the true pepsin of digestion. Here the con- 
queror of ennui and the relaxation of care. 

Snowshoeing has been a little heavy, but since we 
have broken out between twenty and thirty miles of trails 
around through the forest we do not find it difficult to 
make from ten to twelve miles on a trip, and so far have 
bagged three deer. 





The deer have no particular difficulty in getting through 
the present snow, although the undersized will wallow 
some and show the furrows of their bellies and sides 
from their passage. While they do not range so ex- 
tensively as before the snow, they have no difficulty in 
getting about and in securing all the food they require. 
They are not, however, found much in the open, black 
growth of timber now as they will be later, but must be 
sought for in the cedar swamps, where the cedar is 
plentiful and constitutes an excellent food. If one should 
have any doubt about their ability to get through the snow 
he would be amply satisfied when jumping a deer to see 
him go off at a rate which seems little diminished from 
that which shows his departure over the ground when 
there is no snow. The full-grown buck will go off and 
clear snow with 10 feet at every leap, and will go out of 
sight altogether too quickly where the growth is at all 
thick for the hunter to get in a shot. The running 
season being still on, the bucks run about considerably 
and will go for miles with apparently but slight effort. In 
the cedar swamps they are seasonably gregarious, and the 
solitary does and younger deer are apt to be found 
together and yarding in groups of from two or three to 
half a dozen. I encountered a few days ago a locality 
several miles from camp in a very dense cedar swamp 
where evidently at least a half-dozen had been congre- 
gating. I followed the trail of a deer through the snow, 
unbroken excepting by its passage, when I came upon the 
home camp, so to speak, of perhaps half a dozen deer, for 
I counted six beds where they had lain down the night be- 
fore, and where in a space of 20 or 30 feet square the 
snow was so trampled down as to make the footing hard 
and secure. I did not reach this place until a little late 
in the forenoon, say 10 o'clock, and all the deer had 
departed in the early morning by different trails, some 
further into the swamp, and their croppings of the over- 
hanging cedar limbs were quite apparent, and where some 
of the foliage was more plentiful the tracks were nu- 
merous. It was bright and sunny, altogether too still for 
successful stalking, for the snowshoes, however care- 
fully used, will make a noise. - Ordinarily upon such 
occasions the snowshoes are taken off, but as the snow 
was over 2 feet deep the walking was difficult without 
them. As there was a slight breeze from the eastward, I 
took that direction, where two or three deer had pro- 
ceeded, but the small growth was difficult to get through, 
obscuring the sight ahead and loading me with the loose 
snow which had not yet been blown off the trees. It was 
my only opportunity, however, and although I proceeded 
with great caution at least for a half-mile, I ob- 
served by the bounding leaps of the three deer I was fol- 
lowing that they had heard my approach and were off. 
It was useless to follow, so I struck out to the left and 
made a circle of nearly a mile in advance of the direction 
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in which the deer were heading, hoping to get arotind or 
actoss ther if they had stopped, but when I crossed their 
trail, still-on-the- bound; nearly three-quarters of a mile 
from ‘where I had started them, and where they had 
divided, but had all gone in the same general direction, 
their -bounds indicated that they were making from 
8 to 12 feet on the jump. So I left their home camp 
for another day, and will go latet to the same place, hop- 
ing that I may find the conditions more favorable. 





Deer hunting in the woods of Maine, legitimate stalk- 
ing without dogs or shining, which are forbidden, is much 
more difficult than the average reader would suppose. 
Deer are not near so plentiful as one would suppose they 
should be where the feed is apparently so good, and where 
they are hunted so little as they are in this immediate 
locality. With quite a number of years’ experience, my 
estimate is that there is not much more, if any, than one 
deer to the square. mile of forest here. We see them 
plentifully in the summer around the small ponds, and 
where they daily exhibit themselves, perhaps five or six 
at one time in sight when protected by the law, when, an- 
noyed by insects and fond of the water and aquatic plants 
as they are, they seek the shores. Not being disturbed, 
they seem quite tame, and it is not unusual to see a doe 
feeding among the lilypads with her little spotted fawn 
paddling along the shore. But these deer have come from 
some distance to find the water, and take to it readily, but 
when you hunt for them in the forest in the open season 
you find them very scarce, and if you depend wholly upon 
the killing of deer you will soon get discouraged. I 
have killed quite a number of deer in this locality, and I 
may say that I have traveled more than 100 miles in the 
woods for every deer I have taken. In the last months 
of September and October I presume I traveled more than 
200 miles, getting but one shot at a deer, although 1 
jumped—that is, startled away from about me—from eight- 
een to twenty, some of which I saw and was unable to 
get a shot at, but the pleasure and satisfaction which [ re- 
ceived in those rambles is beyond purchase. I have no 
enjoyment or healthful recreation that I can think of that 
I enjoy so much as stalking deer. Still, there are many 
aggravating features connected with deer hunting, particu- 
larly to see a deer bound off which has been in plain 
sight while you have been approaching without seeing 
it, for it will sometimes stand so still and motionless as to 
defy detection, perhaps only partly visible in the brush, 
and then bound off with such rapidity and dash around 
a clump of bushes or trees in such a manner that you 
are unable to get in a shot. You are hunting for your 
chances. Sometimes it is very easy to get them, but 
ordinarily they are difficult to kill. I only had during 
September and October, with all my traveling—my de- 
lightful traveling of unpurchasable pleasure and _satis- 
faction with the object in view, but with the auxiliaries 
presenting themselves constantly—only one fair oppor- 
tunity to shoot a deer, and that recollection is by no 
means satisfactory, for it was so fair and open that I 
could not have wished it better if I would. The conditions 
were very favorable, the ground and leaves moist, a dark- 
ish day, a gentle breeze and myself approaching from the 
leeward. I was proceeding at the time down an old log- 
ging road which I had been on several times and where 
I had observed the tracks and indications of a very large 
deer. Proceeding along cautiously, as was my wont, 
looking at every spot where I was putting my feet, to 
avoid the cracking of a twig or decayed limb, and still 
looking ahead, I observed, perfectly motionless, not ten 
rods ahead of me as I turned an angle of this old road, one 
of the largest bucks I think I have ever seen, evidently 
the one whose tracks I had observed. He was standing 
apparently clear entirely from the timber by the side of 
the road, broadside toward me, perfectly motionless, with 
his head and large antlers slightly turned toward me and 
gazing upon me with apparently the same interest that I 
felt in seeing him. Mentally I thought he was mine surely. 
with the rifle in my hand which had brought down several 
deer before at single shots, and with nothing distracting 
my view, nor troubled by buck fever, which I have never 
experienced, but as coolly and deliberately as I would fire 
at a target ten rods off, which was the distance of this 
buck, I brought carefully my rifle sights to a level, and 
without any haste, taking the most deliberate aim which 
was afforded by the opportunity, I fired. I fired at his 
body slightly back of the shoulder blades. It was a rough 
surprise to the buck. He turned, however, quickly taking 
his back track, and throwing up his signal flag of de- 
parture, which indicated that he was not hit, or at least 
had not received any wound of importance, and went off 
with bounds too rapid for me, owing to the then ob- 
structing foliage, to get in another shot. Astounded at 
my failure, I started after him, after having rapidly 
thrown another cartridge into the barrel of my rifle. 
could follow him, owing to the condition of the leaves, 
without difficulty, but I found no trace of blood, and saw 
that he indicated no intimation of having been wounded. 
I returned to the spot where he stood: when I shot, and 
there I found to my mortification and great annoyance a 
leafless maple sapling of about an inch and a half in diam- 
eter, which I had not observed when I fired, and at the 
level corresponding with the place which I shot at, the 
sapling was shattered and nearly cut off by my rifle ball 
where its soft nose had exploded and become diverted 
from its passage in some direction away from the deer. 
This was the result of all my stalking, but it could not 
take away the satisfaction—the daily satisfaction—I had 
experienced. One must have an object for all exertions. 
That is sustaining, and lends vigor and enjoyment to pur- 
suits which when aimless are of slight value. 

The last two deer I shot I came upon unnoticed. They 
were standing a moderate distance off. It seemed a pity 
to shoot at them, so beautiful and innocent as they ap- 
peared. But I did. One was half broadside toward me, 
which I shot through the heart, when he dropped in his 
tracks, and perhaps was not conscious of his wound. 
The other was stern fronting to me, and I had to whistle 
for him to turn, and as he did, my bullet broke his neck. 
Last year, one day when I had hunted over a ten-mile 
tramp most carefully carrying my rifle in front, ready 
for immediate action, without seeing or hearing a deer, | 
approached within a quarter of a mile of camp, when I 
relaxed my careful walk and search, and threw my rifle 
earelessly over my shoulder. The forest was thickly 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








grown, and as I passed a small thicket a deer rushed 
across my path within 4 feet of me, and so confused me 
that he almost ran over me, but he appeared so sud- 
denly and leaped so rapidly into the thick brush that I 
was unable to unlimber in season, scarcely a second 
passing between his advent and disappearance, This deer 
had apparently been lying down when surprised. 





An amusing incident happened to a friend of mine in 
October last, who had hunted most persistently with- 
out success. He wore glasses, without which he could 
not well see. While passing through a thick clump of 
tall bushes he was astounded by a terrific snort from a 
large buck scarcely 5 feet in front of him, which, facing 
him, accompanied his unmusical ejaculation with suff- 
cient mouth watering as to becloud his glasses beyond 
use. He was compelled to clean them, and when ready 
for action sought in vain for his insulting momentary 
associate, who had made good his retreat. My friend 
in relating his experience said, “I met a big buck to- 
day, but he spat in my face, and left. Confound him! 
I am going after him now, hot.” 

A lady friend at my camp a few years ago who had 
killed a deer concluded to go out after another, and did 
so, with a guide at a proper distance in the rear. She 
had gone but a short distance, but proceeding with slow 
pace and great care, when she was suddenly confronted 
from a clump of bushes very near by an enormous 
buck, which stepped out in a leisurely manner and 
stood for several seconds not 10 feet off, and there 
they stood gazing in astonishment at each other. Then 
with a few graceful bounds the buck disappeared among 
the trees. Upon relating the incident upon her return 
she was asked, “But why did you not shoot him?”, to 
which she replied, “I never thought of it. I wanted to 
see what he would do”—and she saw. 

Deer, though often sought for most diligently, may be 
difficult to find, and yet may be stumbled upon at times 
quite rudely. A Yew years ago a friend of mine from 
England went out with me early in the morning on 
Oct. 1, the first day of the open season, and being in 
advance of me, and not more than half an hour after 
starting, shot and killed two deer which came with a 
third running down upon him, thus completing his quota 
for the season. ; 

Among the three deer which we have shot on this 
trip is a very large buck, weighing about 250 pounds, 
with magnificent antlers. This deer was jumped in an 
open growth a long distance ahead of us—I should say 
perhaps 200 yards—but was not too far off to be hit from 
a hasty shot, although he did not at first show it, but 
on following after some flecks of blood were observed 
on the stiow, showing that a wound had been inflicted, 
though if serious or not we could not tell, but which en- 
couraged the chase. If we had known how slight it was 
we probably should not have made this long chase of 
between four and five miles, for the bullet passed through 
the top of the buck’s back, over and free from the back- 
bone. However, it must have cut some muscles in the 
back or we could not have overhauled him; still he could 
go faster than we could, but we overhauled him after 
going a mile and a half, when another shot was fired, 
which was fruitless, as we afterward discovered, but 
which seemed to speed the deer far ahead again, and 
he kept out of sight for another mile. When in sight 
again a following shot was given, which likewise failed 
to hit, but which seemed to hasten the deer on for-at 
least two miles more, when we again came up with him, 
although he was nearly as far off as when firrst shot at. 
The last shot was a fortunate one, breaking his neg¢k. 
We did not see him fall, but were hurrying on until 
we came where he had disappeared, when we found his 
body in the snow in his last expiring efforts. Finding 
we were some four miles from camp, and night near, we 
hastily returned to camp, not reaching it until it was 
well in the dark. It required the efforts of two men for 
six or seven hours the following day to drag this large 
buck home, which particulars f mention to show the 
running of deer in the winter is sometimes attended 
with much effort. 

The deer now congregating in the cedar swamps are 
not yarding, but will during the month of February 
work back and yard on higher ground in the open 
black growth, where they will reman during March 
and Aopril, for in February the buds begin to swell and 
from that time on assume an increasing solidity. 

They move with the first appearance of the few warm 
days of February, when the snow, slightly thawing ‘on 
top, freezes at night, making a crust, which increases as 
the season advances. The first crusts do not seriously 
impede their movements, if not hurried, so selecting a 
locality favorable for young growth they domicile. 
Throughout this locality for some distance in length and 
breadth, oftentimes a mile or two in extent, and some- 
times more, they pass about in budding, twigging and 
mossing. Repeated passages indent the surface and 
harden it so they can go without much difficulty, and 
as renewed snows and freezings occur an impact is 
communicated to that below, still more solidifying from 
continued occupancy. Over this surface the deer go 
easily, more rapidly than other animals can pursue, but 
if they are driven from it they will floucder helplessly 
more or less, according to the depth of the snow. 

It is sometimes difficult for hunters, regardless of the 
law which forbids crusting or killing during ‘the season 
after Dec. 15 to Oct. 1, to drive the deer out ofan occu- 
pied yard, for they will turn and keep on it;well aware of 
their disadvantages outside; but if they -aré driven out 
and the snow is 4 or 5 feet deep they aré readily over- 
taken and may be killed with an axe blow on the head, to 
the saving of ammunition. In the old times, before the 
law was in regard, I remember spending a whole day 
with my guide in fruitless efforts to dislodge a herd of 
decr from their yard, but on the following day ejected 
thirteen in one body, which we had floundering in the 
snow about us, in less than half a mile from the outlet. 
Selecting one, I killed it with a knife thrust, which amply 
supplied us with venison for our camping-out journey 
through from these lakes to the Canadian line. The 
balance of twelve deer undoubtedly found their way 
back. to their yard, for if left uncrowded after being 
driven out of their yard they will soon work their way 


_ Last winter was one of unusually deep snow, being 
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for some time on a level of 6 feet when all the deer were 
well yarded. My camp keeper, who remained during the 
winter, tells me he, in crossing a deer yard not far from 
camp, drove seven or eight deer out in the snow, which 
he had completely at his mercy, and that he notched’ 
several with ear marks, but did not otherwise disturb 
them, and that upon visiting the yard the following 
day found by their tracks and furrows that they had all 
returned to it. 





Some articles I have read this year expressed an opin- 
ion that many deer perished last winter, owing to the 
deep snows and inclement weather, but I do not believe 
it. No remains of dead deer have been observed in the 
woods by any of the hunters out, that I have heard of, 
and I should have been likely to have heard of any if so 
fcund. The deer this year have been fat. The deer have 
a wonderful faculty of adapting themselves to climatic 
conditions, and I believe do not suffer much from cold 
or piercing winds, as they in advance seek out sheltered 
localities, when the howling, below-zero gales pass harm- 
lessly over head, as those in the blizzard of Sunday 
night, Dec. 9, and all day on Monday down below zero, 
when the wind from the northwest had an apparent 
velocity of thirty to forty miles an hour. Yet this wind, 
although it thoroughly cleaned -off the snow from all 
the trees about the lake, and from the high trees inland, 
completely failed in stripping the loose snow from the 
sheltered cedar feeding grounds. This blizzard, by the 
way, was about as extreme as any I have encountered, 
during Monday, the toth, blowing guns for several 
hours, from 14 to 17 degrees below. We had no difficulty 
in keeping the main sitting room warm with its 8-foot 
fireplace, but in my writing rocm of 14 by 16 feet, with 
three double windows and a 5-foot fireplace, and the 
latter crammed with dry birch, the water freze all day 
in all parts of the room, even if within 3 feet of the fire, if 
around the fireplace corner, away from the glare, but it 
was quite comfortable, writing as I did the greater part 
of the day at a table placed 4 or 5 feet from the front of 
the fire, and it was a pleasant satisfaction to be so wel! 
housed in sight and hearing of the furious gale. The 
lake, five miles long -in front, had frozen overs but the 
gale broke into it about three miles up from us, and 
once getting a hold began ripping and smashing the 
ice with big waves, and walked steadily along with its 
ripping and whirling, which we could not all the time 
see, Owing to the scuds of snow, but finally ended its 
smashing up to within half a mile of us, where an older 
ice of some 3 or 4 inches in thicknesses was met. Along 
the edge of this barrier the broken ice, carried on by 
the gale, heaped up with an embankment of 4 or 5 feet 
high, as a monument of pleasant tempered defeat. Ta- 
king advantage of a few still hours during the following 
night the lake skimmed its bosom over again, and once 
more bids defiance to the boisterous gale and garish sun, 
and will now hold secure its lovely retreats, its beauties 
which blush unseen, its teeming life from the protozoa 
in countless profusion, to the amorous trout habited in 
his garb of brilliant iridescence, who still disports him- 
self below the ice to the admiration cf his homlier mate. 





Spawning with some families is still on, and some are 
not through until the end of January. I am personally 
acquainted with a family, one cf the most noted for high 
beauty and delicious flavor in the lake, strikingly superior 
to any other family I know of, who never, so far as I 
am aware of, do their laying in till about the middle of 
December. They live about three miles from here, near 
the shore, where the water is not very deep, and I have 
been in the habit of visiting them year after year, but 
ceased ten years or so ago, since fishing is denied, but I 
have no doubt I should find them or their descendants 
there now at the old December outing, though there 
may be some coolness between us, not wholly upon ac- 
count of the weather, but because I have been accused of 
removing some of their most promising members. I am 
reminded that the lake is just about the proper height 
to permit a good observation through the ice and water, 
with a good-sized hole through the ice, say 2 feet square, 
and with a few blankets to lie upon, and one to cover 
the head and the hole, where a good sight may be ob- 
tained. The bottom need not be over 2 or 3 feet 
from the ice, and is pebbly, with some grass growing. 
There are famous meets there of trout of from 2 to 4 
pounds. I know of a number of playgrounds about in the 
lakes and ponds where the December outings occur, for 
trout varying in size, form, character and respectability, 
but none — or even equal to the family first noted. 

I knew of another spot where trout of a lower degree 
congregate for their seasonable outing, where they 
assemble in large numbers and beneath the ice have their 
revelry. It is in front of an adjunctive camp I have on 
a pond some seven miles distant. These trout, though 
less stately and illuminated than the trout of the first 
place mentioned, are of a quality superior to those of 
milder climes, for trout of Northern waters are above 
those elsewhere, in flavor and game qualities. 

Some years ago, in December, when fishing was per- 
missible, I skated up over the lake and then over an in- 
tervening pond with a friend of mine, Col. H. C. Nutt, 
then president of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, to 
take lunch and return. We reached our destination and 
fired up for our repast. The Colonel regretted the pass- 
ing of the fly-fishing season, of which he was an ardent 
votary. I said. “Well, you shall have some if you want.” 
He said that that was not possible, as the waters were 
frozen over. I rejoined, “Nevertheless, you shall have 
some.” He was incredulous, and offered to wager that 
he could not. “Very well,” said I, “but I don’t want to 
win your money on a sure thing, but I will wager you a 
big cigar or a box of cabman’s thirds that I will take a 
trout with a fly right here from the boat platform in 
front, and put’ him in your hands within five minutes from 
the time I Gommence fishing.” This offer was taken. 
I then had “man go in front with an axe and break 
up the ice, which was between 2 and 3 inches thick, over a 
space of 10 by IS feet square. we put in a boat 
from an adjoining cover and we rocked it in a violent 
manner, driving the ice out of the broken place, some 
over the ice-and sothe under. We then went in for lunch. 
Half an hour afterward I reached down a fly-rod, equipped. 
from over the door and cast, the Colonel ing with 
his watch in his hand. On the first cast my trout struck, 





and iri three minutes from the start I placed a third of a 
pound trout in the Colonel’s hands. I let the Colonel go on 
then, and he ‘caught with his plain fly from twenty-five to 
thirty trout in a short time. The water where we fished 
was not over 3 or 4 feet deep. The’trout were of moderate 
size, the largest not being over half a pound. The spot 
I had long known as a favorite spawning ground for 
small trout, and perhaps over a hundred or perhaps more 
were left there. 


Alatuyal History. | 
Intelligence of the Wild Things. 


BY HERMIT. 


The White-Footed Mouse, 
(Continued from page 105.) 


I DESIRE to emphasize what I have already stated as to 
the peculiar method employed by these mice when com- 
municating with each other. 

If any one has been fortunate enough to have heard 
a vocal sound uttered by a white-footed mouse, I shall 
greatly like to hear of the fact. A daily and nightly 
knowledge of these little mice for more than fifteen years 
has led me to believe that they are completely dumb. The 
talk with their toes just’as deaf and dumb people tal 
with their fingers, only they are guided by the ear instead 
of the eye. Proof that they are talking together is 
found in the fact that they go on with the drumming when 
in full view of each other. When calling to attract at- 
tention, they drum a long roll which corresponds to the 
halloo of the telephone. The answer is the same; after- 
ward the rolls are variously interrupted. Through the 
winter months the mice about my cabin look to me for 
focd. By catering to their wants I have mastered their 
calls for food and water. I keep a loaf of bread on the 
floor. and it is no unusual thing to see a dozen mice 
eating and fighting around the food. Whenever I forget 
to supply the bread, the mice come out of their nests 
and: drum the long roll, the call over their tele- 
phone, to attract my attention. If I am reading or writ- 
ing and do not heed the call, they continue the long roll, 
drumming on books, tinware, papers and on the wooden 
shelves. The moment I look up or speak, all hands drum 
the food call, a long followed by a short roll. 

The call for water is two short rolls. The danger call 
is two long rolls drummed rapidly and vigorously. The 
young mice learn to drum when nearly full grown, but 
understand and answer the drumming of the mother 
mouse when quite young. I have had proof of this more 
times than I can remember. 

An old mouse, a pet of long standing, on cool nights 
takes her family to the roof of the cabin. The roof is 
warm and makes an ideal play ground for the little ones. 
Here they race and. romp until daylight, when the mother 
mouse puts them to bed for the day. Soon after I hear 
the mice on the roof, early in the evening; the old mouse 
comes down to see if food and water are on hand. If 
she finds things all right she takes a drink and then calls 
her family down. As near as I can make it out, she 
drums three rolls, a long roll between two. short rolls. 
Any how, the young mice understand and scamper down 
and drink and eat, after a harum-scarum fashion. The 
old mouse drums to me if there is no water in the dish. 
The. young mice must hear this drumming, but pay no 
attention to it,. which proves that they understand the 
different. calls. The old mouse drums on the tin wash 
dish, and her claws make a sound that rings out loud and 
clear. She drums first the long roll to attract my atten- 
tion, and then drums the water call. If food is wanted 
she drums the food call after attracting attention. 

The white-footed mouse has a deadly enemy in the 











‘weasel family, the stoat, or ermine, which pursues its 


defenseless victims every month in the year. .I seldom 
see a small weasel, but the stoat is common in this vicinity. 

While the stoat is rearing its young the life of the white- 
footed mouse is made miserable. . By day and by night 
its bloodthirsty foe is on the trail. It is no unusual thing 
to see a stoat running along the wall back of the cabin 
with a mouse in its mouth. It carries its victim by the 
middle, and always reminds me of the picture of a tiger 
carrying off a Hottentot. Some of the old mice are quick 
witted and full of resource, and escape danger, otherwise 
the species would soon be exterminated. There is an 
auger hole in one of the logs inside the cabin that affords 
a mouse a safe retreat. Several times I have seen a stoat 
thrust its paw into the hole, only to jerk it out.in hot 
haste. A drop of blood on the log would show that the 
mouse had defended itself with its sharp teeth. 

There are three mice about my cabin that for years have 

managed to escape the stoats. Time after time I have 
saved the lives of these mice. The three are pets, and 
intelligent enough to know that I will protect them from 
their fierce and relentless foe. In the night time, if hard 
pressed, they dive into my bed, while by day théy sound 
the danger call. knowing full well that T will come to the 
rescue and drive away their enemy. 
_ To a stranger these mice look as much alike as. peas 
in a pod, but for me they possess individualities as marked 
and distinct as could be found in three human beings. 
One of the three, the mouse that uses the roof for a play 
ground, always nests under a stone wall just back of the 
cabin. No. 2 nests in the cabin summer and winter. When 
the weather js warm she makes a.nest on a high shelf, but 
in cold weather her nest is on the floor under a pile of 
newspapers, No. 3 nests where I nest. When I sleep in 
the cabin, the nest of this mouse is always there.. When I 
sleep in the open air under a roof to keep off thé-rain, the 
mouse follows me, nesting under newspapers Or in a box 
which I supply. If she has a family when I move,-it does 
not prevent her from following me. She makes ready 3 
nest and then takes her family to the new quarters. 

For keen intelligence mouse No: 2 takes’ the. lead. - All 
‘through the summer moriths she niakes a nest. on a high 
shelf in the cabin. When there is a fire in the stove 
heat becomes oppressive in the top of the: cabin, andthe 
yourig mite would perish if it were not for’ the ‘intelli- 
gence of the old mouse. 
fill the stove with wood the old mouse under- 
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stands jest what will take place. She knows that I am 


about to kindle a fire, and she rushes to a shelf near the 
stove and frantically drums the danger signal. She also 
does a lot of drumming which I do not understand. She. 
tries to tell me in her dumb language that a fire will 
destroy her little family. When the mouse finds that I 
do not heed her appeal, she knows that her family will 
be destroyed and can be saved only by her own hasty 
efforts. the one thing to do is to remove her babies to a 
place far away from the death dealing heat. If the young 
mice are small, in some mysterious way the mother mouse 
induces each youngster to cling to a teat, when the whole 
family is removed in this novel manner to a safe retreat 
beneath the cabin. It is a comical sight to see the old 
mouse crawling along a log with eight or ten raw, shape- 
less things clinging to her like grim death. The hole 
in the wall that leads outside is small, and the old mouse 
has a long struggle to get her load safely through. Now 
and then a young mouse drops off and remains squirming 
where it chances to fall. The mother invariably returns 
and gathers in the missing. 

When the young mice are half-grown, they are removed 
in a different manner. They are now too large to be 
dragged as before. They are also too large to be carried 
by the neck. The mother overcomes this difficulty by 
doubling up the young mouse and then grasping it by the 
crossed legs. The young mouse turns its head inward 
and holds it in place by bitting on to one of its own legs. 
In this way a young mouse is made up into a round, com- 
pact bundle. When the hole in the wall is reached it 
often happens that the mother cannot push her load 
through. After several unsuccessful efforts she turns 
about and backs through the hole, dragging the load after 
her. 


All in all, the white-footed mouse has afforded me 
much pleasure, but at times it becomes a nuisance. At 
one time my cabin was haunted by a strange sound. The 
sound was simple enough, only a sharp click repeated over 
and over. Sometimes, however, the performance would 
change to a succession of clicks. For six weeks I vainly 
tried to solve the mystery. At last the clicking became 
downright annoying. It would break up my line of 
thought when writing. It would confuse my mind when 
reading, and I often jokingly asserted that this mysterious 
ghostly click, click would send me to the insane asylum. 

At last I traced the sound to a shelf where I had placed 
an empty cigar box. I investigated, and the mystery was 
solved. A dozen mice occupied the box as a safe retreat 
irom their enemy, the stoat. Whenever a mouse entered 
or left the box, the cover was raised, and, falling into its 
place again, made the click that had so annoyed me. 

The box cover was heavy enough to severely pinch a 
mouse’s tail, but the cunning mice had provided for this 
danger. A hole about the size of a lead pencil had been 
gnawed in the side of the box, just below the cover, and 
afforded a channel for the tail, while it was too small 
to attract the attention of a stoat. 

A more cunningly contrived retreat from an enemy 
could not be invented. It shows that this wild mouse of 
the woods possesses intelligence which passes far beyond 
the powers of instinct. 

It would take a volume to record the incidents that 
have transpired in connection with these mice during the 
fifteen years of my hermit life. 

Some of these incidents are comical, others pathetic, 
and, alas! others are tragic. One in the comical line hap- 
pened to a young man from the city who thirsted for 
more knowledge of the wild things. He stayed one 
moonlight evening to see the mice eat. It often hap- 
pened, when the mice were gathered about a loaf of 
bread, that a star-nosed mole would appear and scatter 
them in all directions. If I chanced to be sitting near 
it was no unusual thing for a mouse to run up my trousers 
leg. I kindly allowed the young man the post of honor 
near the bread. Just what I expected took place. The 
mole appeared, and a frightened mouse rushed up the 
young man’s trousers leg. With a war whoop that would 
have frightened an Indian, he bounded into the dooryard. 
The mouse escaped from beneath his coat collar before he 
got out of the cabin. The young fellow danced around 
like a crazy man. Whenever his clothes touched him he 
thought the mouse was getting in its deadly work, and 
administered slaps that must have raised blisters. When 
I could control my laughter I told him that the mouse 
had escaped. I could not induce him to enter the cabin 
again. 

The nests of these mice are globular, but are varied to 
fit the surroundings. Near the cabin they are made of 
bits of paper matted with cotton batting and a soft wool 
manufactured by the mice from my old clothes. 

The nests remote from the cabin are made of bits of 
dried leaves, grasses and plant down. These last are 
usually placed in a tangle of cat brier. Many of these 
nests are occupied through the winter. I examined one 
last week. It was about 5 inches in diameter and was 
composed of bits of leaves and milkweed silk. It was 
rain and frost proof. 

I sometimes find nests in tin cans. Once I found a 
nest in a paper bag. The paper bag was in a tangle of 
cat brier. It was nearly 3 feet from the ground, and 
doubtless was lodged where found by the wind. 

The mother mouse is devoted to the welfare of her 
little family, which may number anywhere from four to 
ten. When the young mice are small they are raw look- 
ing things, but are tough, wiry and tenacious of life. At 
this stage, full grown moles will destroy a family in a 
few seconds if it were not for the watchful care of the 
mother. 

As the young mice grow they change ther coats to a 
dark lead color, which they retain until the first moult. 

The white-footed mouse will eat about everything edible 
found in the woods. It is fond of mushrooms and never, 
like human beings, eats.of the poisonous varieties. [ am 
sorry to state that it will eat young birds if small and 
helpless. It eats insects, berries, seeds, nuts, bread, cheese 
and all kinds of meat. 

It stores up food for winter in holes in the ground and 
in hollow trees and logs. The mice about my cabin store 
food’ in anything that comes handy. I sometimes find a 
shoe half-full of nuts and corn, 

The white-footed mouse makes an interesting pet when 
caged. One that reared a family in captivity afforded 
me many proofs of intelligence. 

When the cabin was too cold for the little ones she 


made them warm and cozy in a globular nest. If the tem- 


. .perattre went up she removed the top of the nest, and if 


the heat from the stove fell directly into the cage she piled 


.up.the surplus nesting material on the side to protect her 
young. 


The mole that I mentioned before, the one that scatters 
the mice, is a singing mole. He zigzags about the cabin 
floor, picking up crumbs, while he sings bird-like notes 
that are as sweet and distinct as the canary’s low twitter. 


_ 1 see other moles, but I have never heard but this one 


sing. 


s 
A Sleeping Doe. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Prentice and I left New York for Long Lake West, 
N. Y., Saturday evening, Dec. 8, arriving at our destina- 
tion about 4:45 A. M. Sunday in the midst of a snow 
storm. The snow that had fallen previous to this storm 
lay about 2% feet on the ground. After waiting at the 
hotel near the railroad station at Long Lake West until 
nearly daylight, Mr. Roland Christy drove up and took 
us over to his camp on Bear Lake, some four or five miles 
from the railroad. 

The storm let up shortly after we had finished break- 
fast, but enough snow had fallen (from 3 to 4 inches) to 
completely. obliterate any and all tracks that were made 
in the woods up to about 4 that morning. The snow was 
light, and although not in very good condition for snow- 
shoeing, we started out from camp with the intention of 
following the shore of Bear Lake around to the south end 
in the hope of starting a deer. 

In the woods the shoeing proved much better than we 
had anticipated, and we were able to. jog along at a fair 
gate, when Roland Christy, who was leading the van, 
came upon the tracks of two deer, which we had evidently 
star.ed up, as-their tracks in the snow plainly showed 
that they had :commenced “jumping” immediately, their 
direction being toward East Charley Mountain. We did 
not follow their trail far, but proceeding along the lake 
shore were lucky enough to catch a glimpse of them (a doe 
and a fawn) as they ploughed their. way through the 
snow along a ridge, possibly 200 yards to the east of us. 
While we stood watching them a second fawn came 
down over the crest of. the ridge, and joining the trail of 
the other two some distance behind, started off in pursuit 
of the mother:.at a. great rate. Proceeding, we skirted 
the lake shore .till-toward the south, starting a buck on 
our right,-who:also skipped around in our front, head'ng 
for East Charley. Mountain. 

Reaching “the extreme south end of the lake, we left 
the shore trail, cutting through a swamp toward the east 
until we reached an old wood road which led in the direc- 
tion of East Charley Mountain and Lilypad Pond. In 
several places we came upon deer tracks, which showed 
the deer had been jumping, evidently frightened by our 
approach. 

We finally came upon a fresh track where a single deer 
had evidently been walking along but a few hours pre- 
vious. As this was the only track we had found where 
the animal had not been jumping, we decided to follow 
it up. This trail we followed for some distance, pos- 
sibly half a mile, when a point in the trail seemed to take 
on a central aspect, the snow being trampled quite a 
little, and it was noticed that several trails diverged from 
this point. Not giving much attention to the trails, we 
all started off together on one of them, only to find that 
after proceeding a little way into the woods the deer 
had turned and retraced her steps to the central point I 
speak of. : 

Starting alone, I followed up two more of these trails, 
and in each case the deer had retraced her steps to the 
central point.. As I reached the furthest point in the 
trail I was following, where the deer had turned back, I 
stopped to listen, hoping to locate the direction which 
Christy and Prentice had taken in their search for the 
outlet trail. Not hearing them, I whistled softly, but 
receiving no reply repeated the whistling several times, 
but with the same result. I then concluded that they had 
probably found and taken up the outlet trail and were 
too far away to hear my signal. So, retrac‘ng my own 
trail back to where their tracks in the snow showed me 
they had led off, I immediately took after them on a 
trot. I had not proceeded more than twenty rods, how- 
ever, when I caught a glimpse of Prentice and Christy, 
standing, evidently looking at something beside the trail. 
At almost the same instant Prentice saw me and mo- 
tioned for me to come quietly up to where he was stand- 
ing. This I did, and following the direction of their gaze 
saw a doe lying asleep under a fallen tree not 25 feet from 
where we stood. The deer lay with her back toward us, 
her eyes, nose and legs tucked carefully away under her 
warm body; her ears alone standing up erect. which 
showed the location of her head. Our first thought was 
that possibly she had been hurt in some way, could not 
proceed further through the deep snow and was freezing 
to death, but the fact that the mercury registered 22 
degrees above zero and also the firm tracks in the new 
snow seemed to stand as conclusive evidence that such 
could not be the case. Cautiously we approached the deer, 
Christy on the right, Prentice in the middle, while I took 
up the left of the line. Passing a pine tree bent over with 
its load of heavy snow, I reached up, and taking a hand- 
ful of this snow in my left hand, crushed it into a more 
or less compact mass, and when within about 8ft. of the 
deer, tossed it so it struck the animal just behind the 
ear. This did not wake the animal up, a slight shake 
of the neck serving to throw off every particle of the snow. 
At this we could not repress a slight laugh, and wh'le not 
noisy in any sense of the word, it seemed impossible that 
the deer could still remain unconscious of our pres- 
ence.. But no move did she make, except a slight move- 
ment of the ears, and her regular breathnig told how 
soundly she slept. .We stood quietly around her then for 
at least two or three minutes, Christy's snowshoe not 
more than an inch or so from her back, and all of us so 
close that it would have been an easy matter for any one 
of us to have reached down and touched the animal’s 
back. At a signal we all yelled at the top of our lungs, 

and in a bound the deer was on her feet and facing us. 
At first, in her bewilderment, she took several steps in 
my direction and then with a snort leaped a log and was 
off out of sight as fast as the deep snow would allow her 


to travel, probably the most frightened beast that ever 


--walked in the Adirondack woods. 


The above incident was experienced near the Christy’s 
Camp, Sabattis Park, Long Lake West, New- York, by 
the following pariy on Sunday, Dec. 9, 1900: Mr. Roland 
Christy, Stamford, Conn.; Mr. Roland Prentice, New 
York city, and Mr. Hugh Harrison Sanford, New 
Brighton, N. Y. 

In connection with the above, I would add that when 
the deer, startled by our yell, jumped to her feet, she 
landed some 8 feet away from and facing us. It was 
then that she took several steps toward me before jumping 
the log and disappearing in the woods. 

Hucu Harrison SANFORD. 

The above statement is correct, as related by Mr. 
Sanford. SARTELL PRENTICE, 

C. RoLtanp Curisty, Jr. 

[A case somewhat similar to that given by Mr. San- 
ford is related by Mr. H. G. Dulog in one of the interest- 
ing sketches which he contributed to Forest AND STREAM 
in 1890, under the title “Slide Rock from Mary Moun- 
tains’ (Vol. XXXV., p. 246, Oct. 16, 1890). The same 
sketch contains the powerful invocation to the spirits of 
rivers and forests and mountains, which is remembered by 
many of our older readers. Mr. Dulog’s experience with 
the deer—a mule deer doé—in the mountains of the Simil 
Kameen, was as follows: 

“As we were riding near soime scattering timber we 
started a band of deer and amused ourselves by seeing 
how many of them offered good shots. I was just look- 
ing at one half-tame creature about a hundred yards off, 
when Dick called my attention to a doe sleeping not thirty 
paces distant from me. Her head, turned back on her 
flank, pointed the other way. I dismounted and walked 
carefully forward. When I was 15 feet away from her (I 
stepped the distance afterward), some subtle aroma or 
faint rustling aroused her. She raised her great ears and 
looked in the opposite direction. Then, slowly turning her 
head, she stared at me for fully a quarter of a minute 


before she jumped up. Never had I seen a deer so 
gentle.’’] 


Molliusks Eaten by Land Birds. 


In the Forest AND StrEAM of Oct. 13 appeared a let- 
ter from a correspondent of North Attleboro, Mass., ask- 
ing for the identification of certain animals sent to us in 
alcohol, which had been taken from the crop of a ruffed 
grouse. On examination these animals proved to be 
slugs (Tebumaphorus carolinensis) of a kind commonly 
found in woods under decaying sticks and bark. 

At about the same time Mr. H. M. Langdale, of Peters- 
field, Hampshire, England, sent to the editor of the Lon- 
don Zbologist some snails, thirty-nine of which he had 
taken from the crop of a wood pigeon shot in County 
Kildart, Ireland, asking for their identification, and de- 
claring that an instance of this sort had never before 
come to his notice. He stated that the bird was in first 
rate condition, and that grain was easily obtainable in 
the neighborhood at that time of the year, and that there 
was nothing in the bird’s crop except two hawthorn 
berries| and one oat. 

The| snails sent were identified by the editor as the 
amber | snail (Succinea putris), an amphibious species 
which spends its winter in the mud of springs and ponds, 
but is seldom seen in the water except in the spring of 
the year. He quotes also Mr. Collins Baker, who in the 
Proceedings of the Chicago Academy of Natural 
Sciences, stated that many passerine birds are fond of 
small mollusks. 

Many readers will remember in this connection the 
article written in Forest AND STREAM some years ago by 
Mr. Samuel Rhoads, in which many cases were instanced 
where mammals feed, in part at least, on mollusks. 

The Gibraltar Apes. 

It has often been said that the colony of Barbary apes 
that has so long inhabited the summit of the Rock of 
Gibraltar was on the point of extinction, but this is not 
true. Mr. Sclater, the eminent British zoologist, recently 
visited the haunts of this species at the top of the rock and 
found that the colony was in a flourishing condition, and 
that within the last few years its numbers had consider- 
ably increased. Just how long this small colony has in- 
habited Gibraltar is not known. Diligent search in the 
ancient breccia has failed to reveal its bones there, and 
this, with the announcement by Sayer in his “History of 
Gibral_ar,” that certain old documents show that in 1740 
a poll tax was laid on apes as well as on “Jews, Moors 
and other aliens,” would seem to indicate that it had in 


some way been introduced in comparatively modern 
times. 





New Kaliaiity for the Zoo. 


Mr. W. T. Hornapay, Director of the New York 
Zoological Park, who has just returned from an extended 
trip in the West, secured for the park a considerable num- 
ber of new animals, many of which have reached their 
destination, while others are on the way. Among those 
which have already arrived are three Columbia  black- 
tailed deer, four yearling moose, four muledeer, three 
antelope, a lynx, some wild ducks and swans and other 
smaller specimens. Two buffalo, two grizzly bears and 
some more blacktails and muledeer are on the way. It is 
gratifying to learn of these accessions to the collections 
of the park, and we may hope that the day is not distant 


when mountain sheep and even white goats will be added 
to the collections. 


At the Taxidermist’s. 


THERE has recently been received from a New York 
customer by F, Sauter, the taxidermist, an albino red- 
tailed hawk. It appears to be an adult bird, and is pure 
white, except for four reddish-brown tail feathers. 

At_the same shop has recently been received. from 
Mr, Foster, of Newton, N. J., an albino gray squirrel, a 
beautiful example. 

Mr. Sauter reports that a surprising number of barred 
owls has been brought in to him this autumn for mount- 
ing. Usually he does not receive more than five or six 
in a season, but this year he has already mounted thirty, 
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Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stagam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 








Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM, 





American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—XVI. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


(Continued from page 492%.) 
Canvasback Duck. 
Aythya vallisneria (Wils.). 

Tue adult male has the top of the head and the feathers 
immediately about the base of the bill and chin black; 
the rest of head and neck are reddish-brown, what 
would be called in a horse, mahogany bay. The lower 
neck, fore-back, and breast, black. The back, lower 
breast and belly, white, very finely waved with black 
bars; whence the name, canvasback. Primaries, black. 
The tail, black, with a grayish cast; bill, black; iris, red; 
feet, lead color. 

The female has those parts which in the male are red, 
brown and black, wood-brown, with touches of whitish 
behind the eye, and on the fore-neck. The plumage 
generally, is grayish-brown, the tips of the feathers 
often being whitish, and vermiculated with dusky. The 
length is 20 to 22 inches. d 

Of all the American ducks, the canvasback is easily 
the most famous. Its flesh depends for its flavor en- 
tirely on the food that the bird eats, and since for many 
years it was chiefly killed where the so-called wild celery 
abounds, the reputation of the canvasback was made by 
the individuals that fed on this grass. 

As a matter of fact, it may be doubted whether in 
waters where this plant is abundant the canvasback is 
any better than some of its fellows of the duck tribe, 
such as the redhead or the widgeon, which subsist largely 
on the same food. But the fame of the canvasback is 
now too firmly established ever to be shaken, and it will 
continue to be regarded, as it has so long been, as the 
king of our ducks. 

The canvasback is an American species, and has not 
even any close relatives in the Old World. In winter it 
ranges south as far as Central America, but confines it- 
self to no portion of the country, being equally abundant 
on both coasts, and in the interior as well. I have killed 
it on the Atlantic coast, as well as in Southern Cali- 
fornia; and during the migrations it is abundant in 
Montana, and generally throughout the interior. ; 

Years ago the canvasback bred in the Northern United 
States, toward the west, probably in Minnesota, certainly 
in Dakota and Montana, but, as with so many other 
species, the settling op of the northern country has 
destroyed its breeding grounds, and it now, for the most 
part, passes far to the northward to breed. Dr. Dall 
found it breeding at Fort Yukon, in Alaska. Mr. Ross 
met with it on Great Slave Lake; and other northern 
observers have detected it throughout the fur countries. 
Besides this, Captain Bendire found it breeding in 
Oregon, and Dr, Newberry believed that he had ob- 
tained evidence of its nesting in the Cascade range. 
The nest of the canvasback is large and well built, and 
is lined with down and feathers, plucked from the breast 
of the mother bird. The eggs are grayish-green in color 
and number from seven to nine. 

On their return from the North the canvasbacks reach 
the United States late in October or early in November. 
They are hardy birds, and it seems that it takes cold 
weather to drive them southward. On the New England 
coast they are very rare, though a few used to be killed 
there. On Long Island they scarcely ever occur of late 
years, nor are they found in great numbers on the Vir- 
ginia coast. In North Carolina, however, and along 
the open broad waters which fringe that State and South 
Carolina, canvasbacks are very abundant. They used 
to be so, also, in the Chesapeake Bay, but continual 
gunning and the destruction of their feeding grounds 
by frequent floods, which kill the plants on which they 
subsist, have made them there much less abundant than 
they used to be. The shooting grounds in Chesapeake 
Bay and Susquehanna Flats, which a few years ago 
afforded such good gunning that they were bought or 
rented at fabulous prices, are no longer so much fre- 
quented by the birds, and have become much less 
valuable. 

Like many others of our game birds, the canvasback 
during the last few years has learned a good deal. Al- 
ways a shy and wary bird and difficult of approach, it 
has learned to avoid the shores, and perhaps is grad- 
ually learning to avoid the bush-blind. As its diving 
powers are great and it is not obliged to fly over the 
land to get to its feeding grounds, it spends its time in 
great rafts, on the shallow open waters of such sounds 
as Currituck, Pamlico, Core and Albemarle, feeding safe 
from danger, and during the morning and evening hours 
taking its exercise by flying great distances up,and down 
the sounds, high in air, far.above the reach of any gun. 
It is only in dull and rainy weather, when the wind blows 
hard, that the canvasbacks come in from the open water 
to seek the shelter of a lee of the marsh, but when such 
weather comes and the gunner is properly located, the 
canvasbacks will come to his decoys as readily as any 
other ducks. In the same way, when—as happens usually 
at least once each year—a cold snap closes the waters 
of the sound, leaving only a few air holes, where warm 
springs or swiftly moving currents keep the waters open, 
the canvasback and other fowl resorting to these open 
spots may be killed in great numbers. On such an 
occasion, in January, 1900, I saw canvasbacks in num- 
bers greater than I ever beheld before. An account of 
this flight, published in Forrest AND STREAM, is as fol- 
lows: 

“T have recently had an opportunity of being brought 
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into what I may call close associat:on with the greatest 
of all the wildiowl, the superb canvasback duck, and 
within the last ten days have seen more of these birds 
and at close quarters than during any season for many 
years. The locality was Currituck Sound, and the sights 
that I saw were witnessed by several others, old gufners, 
who agree with me that so great a flight of canvasbacks 
has not been witnessed for many years. 

“The first few days of shooting had about it nothing 
very startling except that one-half the bag of ducks 
consisted of canvasbacks. The first day was cold, gray 
and lowering, with a keen breeze from the northwest, 
and occasional spatters of rain, changing later to snow, 
which in the afternoon fell heavily. It was an ideal 
gunning day, and the birds came to the decoys in beau- 
tiful style, so that the first seven or eight canvasbacks 
were killed without a single miss, and for a brief and 
happy hour I was deluded into the belief that at last 
1 had learned how to shoot ducks. The rude awakening 
from this cheerful dream came soon afterward, and was 
thorough. I do not imagine that I shall ever again be 
deceived in this way. 

“The second day’s shooting was not markedly differ- 
ent from that of the day before, except so far as the 
weather was less favorable, and so the number of can- 
vasbacks secured was very much less. Saturday was a 
lay day, on which there is no shooting, and when we 
arose we found that the continued cold weather had at 
last had its effect and the sound was frozen over. There 
were many large air holes, however, crowded with birds, 
but the cold continued. The next morning many of 
these air holes had frozen, others had grown smaller 
and the natural result was that the ducks, geese, swans 
and bluepeters which occupied the open water seemed 
crowded together as thickly as possible. Much of the 
day was spent on top of the club house, studying the 
waters with the glasses, watching the movements of the 
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birds, marveling at their inconceivable numbers. All 
around the horizon, except on the landward side—that 
is to say, for 270 degrees of the circle—birds were seen 
in countless numbers. Turning the glasses slowly along 
the horizon from northwest to north, east, south and 
southwest, there was no moment at which clouds of 
flying fowl could not be seen in the field of sight, and 
yet, notwithstanding the numbers of birds seen on the 
wing, the air holes seemed to be packed with fowl, and 
great bunches of geese and swan stood and walked about 
on the ice. 

“Away to the north were three large air holes, two of 
which were white with canvasbacks, while in the third 
one, geese were the prominent fowl, although many 
canvasbacks were constantly leaving and coming to it. 
Off to the southeast, at the south mouth of the Little 
Narrows, was quite an extent of open water occupied 
by a horde of geese, two large bunches of bluepeters 
and some thousands of common ducks. In the Little 
Narrows, a deep but narrow channel flowing close by 
the house, were great numbers of ducks feeding, and in- 
deed on that Sunday one might have sat on the boat- 
house dock and killed from thirty to fifty birds as they 
traded up and down the Narrows. 

“In the afternoon three or four of us walked down to 
Sheep Island Point, not ten minutes’ distance from the 
house, where there was an air hole. In this at the 
moment of our arrival swam fifty or sixty ducks— 
hooded mergansers, ruddies, mallards, whistlers, butter- 
balls and perhaps a dozen canvasbacks. Three or four 
hundred yards to the north was another small air hole, 
perhaps four or five acres in extent, which was crowded 
with canvasbacks. We sat down in the fringe of sedge 
about 60 or 70 yards from the nearest air hole, which 
had a length of perhaps 150 feet and a breadth of 100. 
The live birds in this air hole would make good decoys, 
and we hoped that if the fowl began to fly some of them 
would alight near us. Two of the four men were pro- 
vided with good field glasses. 

“We had not been waiting many minutes, when what 
we had hoped for took place. A bunch of 200 birds rose 
from the further air hole, and after swinging about a 
few times, dropped down in the one close to us. These 
were immediately followed by other bunches, and these 
by others: so that often two or three flocks would be 
swinging about in the air at one time, and all of them 
with our air hole as their objective point. They de- 
scended into it by companies of fifties, hundreds and 
two hundreds. and before long the open water was so 
crowded with the fowl that it seemed as if it could hold 
no more. and as if the birds that came next must neces- 
sarily alight on the backs of their comrades. 

“Soon after the birds alighted they began to dive for 
food, and, probably one-half of them being under water 
at any one moment, room was made for other incom- 
ing birds to occupy. The splashing of the diving ducks 
made the water bubble and boil, and the play of the 
birds as they sometimes chased each other made the 
scene one of the greatest possible animation. Presently 
something occurred to attract their attention, and all 
stretched their necks up into the air and looked. [ 
think I have never seen anything in the way of feathered 
anima! life more impressive than this forest of thick 
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After their curiosity was satisned they began again to 
feed and to play. It 1s ‘impossible to convey to one 
who has not witnessed such a sight its interest and 
fascination. Here within gunshor—and when seen 
through the glasses appearing within arm’s length— 
were twelve or fifteen hundred of the finest and most 
desirable duck that flies, entirely at home and living 
for the benefit of the observers their ordinary winter 
lives. 

“Looking with the glasses over the smooth ice away 
to the northward, we could see flying over the ice, or 
resting on it, fowl as far as the eye could reach. From 
the level of the ice where we sat, the ducks, resting on 
the water, appeared only as indistinct lines. The geese 
were, of course, larger and darker, and made distinct 
black lines; while some very distant swans, resting on 
the ice. were magnified by the illusive effects of the mi- 
rage, so that they looked like detached white houses. 
While we sat watching the canvasbacks, two or three 
small flocks of geese swung around over the air hole, 
but finding no spot where they might moisten the soles 
of their feet, they alighted on the ice just beyond it. 

“We sat and watched the fowl until the increasing 
chill of the air and the sinking sun warned us to return 
to the house. As we rose without any precautions the 
canvasbacks at once became alert, and as we pushed 
our way among the reeds away from the shore the 
whole mass rose with a mighty roar of wings and a 
splashing of water that made one think more of the 
noise of Broadway when traffic is heaviest than any- 
thing else that I can recall. 

“That night it was again cold, and in the morning the 
Little Narrows was closed by ice, except for a few air 
holes, and the open water in the sound was still less. 
The ice was not yet sufficiently strong to bear a man, 
and yet it was too heavy to be broken through by a boat. 
Numbers of the shore gunners endeavored to get out to 
the air holes to shoot there, but none, I think, suc- 
ceeded. Those of us at the house shot at various nearby 
points, with moderate succéss, one man making the 
great score of sixty-six canvasbacks, besides -some 
other ducks. 

“That night after dinner one of the party stepped out 
on the porch of the house to look at the weather. The 
night was clear and cold, brilliant stars twinkled in the 
sky; through the branches of the trees over the boat- 
house corner, and reflected in the placid waters of an 
air hole in the Narrows, shone the crescent of the young 
moon, embracing between its horns the dull globe which 
was yet to grow. The scene was odd and beautiful, like 
a stage effect of some medieval scene. As he stood 
there, delighting in the beauty of the night, yet nipped 
a little by the keen frost, a curious sound—like that 


- made by a river runnirg over the pebbles of a shallow— 


came to his ear. It recalled to the veteran salmon 
angler the murmur of the Ristigouche as though forest 
and open and deep pool and murmuring shoal it hurries 
on it way to the Bay of Chaleurs. He wondered what 
could cause this sound in this place, and above all on 
such a night, and, walking down to the boat house, 
passed through it and stood on the dock. Here the ex- 
planation of the sound was plain. The air holes which 
during the day had enlarged were crowded with feeding 
canvasbacks, and the murmur of the water was neither 
more nor less than the splashing made by the fowl as 
they dived for food. 

“The freeze lasted for some days longer. The birds 
were abundant; but the weather, clear, windless and 
toward the last warm, was much against the gunning, 
since the fowl did not fly. Nevertheless one or two men 
at different times had good shooting—some of them 
better than they had ever enjoyed before or expect ever 
to have again. This shooting was largely at canvas- 
backs, since very few common ducks were shot. The 
freeze having closed their feeding grounds, they sat 
about on the ice, unwary and inert, waiting till the 
waters should open again, and in the meantime starv- 
ing. Under such circumstances no one cared to kill 
them. On the other hand, the canvasbacks taken were 
unusually heavy and fine birds. 

“Across the sound, on the waters of a neighboring 
club, very great shooting was enjoyed, though they se- 
cured practically no canvasbacks. On the other hand, 
they made enormous bags of geese and swans, some 
thing which no one can regret, since the geese and the 
swans at Currituck Sound are so numerous that they 
eat up vast quantities of the food which might better be 
consumed by the ducks. There are men long familiar 
with these waters who declare that the geese and the 
swans are constantly becoming more and more abun 
dant and that ultimately they will occupy these waters 
to the exclusion of more desirable fowl. This, however 
is not likely to occur in our time, and the prophecy may 
be classed with another, made twenty years ago by one 
of the most eminent orithologists of this country, who 
declared that fifteen years from that time the bluepeter 
would be the game bird of Currituck Sound. The years 
have come and the years have gone, but there are stil! 
a few canvasbacks left, and it is possible that when our 
children tie out in Currituck Sound in just the right 
et they, too, may kill a few of these glorious 

irds. 

The food of the canvasback, from which it takes its 
specific name, and to which it owes its delicious flavor, 
is the so-called wild celery, which is really a water grass 
It grows both in fresh and brackish water, and is com 
mon at various points along the sea coast, but also in the 
fresh waters of the interior. 

This plant, like many others, has a variety of differ- 
ent names. Some of the most common used in differ- 
ent localities are “tape grass,” from the tape-like ap- 
pearance of the long leaves; “channel weed,” as it fre- 
quently grows in channels where the water flows, not 
swiftly; “eel grass”—this name arises, it is said by Dr. 
Darlington, from the habit which eels haye of hiding 
under the leaves, which are usually procumbently float 
The appellation “wild 


ry,” a local term applied originally perhaps only by 
gunners and watermen at Havre de Grace and vicinity. 
is, like many vulgar synonyms, a misnomer, as this 
plant is in no particular related to celery, which by 
botanists is known as Apium, Wild celery, or, as it is 
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more generally known along the coast, eel grass, is not 
confined to the Chesapeake Bay.or to the sea coast, It 
is found in the Brandywine Creek, growing in slow- 
running water, and in many other interior waters. The 
scientiic name of the plant is Vallisneria spiralis 
(Linn.), the generic name being given in honor of An- 
ionio Vallisneri, an Italian botanist. It is a dicecious 
herbaceous plant remarkable on account of its mode of 
jertilization. It grows entirely under water, has long 
radical grass-like leaves from one to three feet long 
and from one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch wide. 
The female flower floats at the surface at the end of 
long thread-like spiral scapes, which curiously contract 
and lengthen with the rise and fall of the water. The 
male flower has very short stems or scapes, from which 
the flowers break off and rise to the surface to fertilize 
the pollen of the attached floating female flowers. 

The canvasback is one of the swiftest of all our 
ducks. It is commonly said that they fly at the rate of 
ninety miles an hour, but, of course, this is a mere 
guess, since no accurate observations have ever been 
made on their flight. It is certain that they proceed at 
great speed, and the novice at canvasback shooting is 
very certain to shoot behind them until he has had a 
great deal of practice. 

The canvasbacks start from their southern home to- 
ward the north early in March and follow the coast and 
the interior northward, often reaching northern waters 
before they are generally open. On the breeding 
grounds they are practically undisturbed. 


Rocky Mountain Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ p 

I was very much interested in a letter in a late issue 
of Forest AND STREAM, telling of a deer hunt on the 
White River, in Colorado, and of the tameness of the 
deer. Owing to the fact that one of the puppies has 
eaten that particular page, I cannot give the name of 
the writer, but as the country he describes was my 
stamping ground for years, I always like to hear from 
there. ff the sportsman who wrote the letter thinks 
that deer are plentiful and tame there now, I wonder 
what he would have thought in the old days, when I 
have seen 15,000 deer by actual count pass in two weeks 
on one trail from their summer to their winter range. And 
this trail was only one of ten or twelve of the great 
main trails which led from the headwaters of the White, 
the Bear and the Little Snake rivers, down to the vast 
tracts of juniper and cedar-covered ridges, sage brush 
deserts, and the broken Bad Land country, where the 
mule deer wintered. And other game was as plentiful in 
proportion, for northwestern Colorado was one of the 
great hunting grounds of the old West, both in number 
and variety of game. I remember on one party 
from the Grand River north to the Bear’s Ears Peaks, 
near the Wyoming line, and for twenty-four days we were 
never out of sight of either elk, deer or antelope. But 
those days are gone, never to come again, and ranches 
are crowding the game further and further back into the 
mountains. 

If the Colorado deer are tame, up here in northwestern 
Wyoming they are decidedly not. The Colorado deer 
nearly ruined me as a hunter, for it was a long time 
alter I came up here before I could get over the habit 
of waiting for a started deer to stop and look around. 
in Colorado, when one jumped a buck, it almost always 
stopped inside of 50 yards to see what the trouble was, 
giving plenty of time for a standing shot. Up here, when 
a deer gets up, there is no nonsense of that sort, and if a 
fellow wants buckskin he has to shoot quick and 
straight. I have only: three buck heads to show for my 
four years here, and two of them I got this fall. Both 
were big bucks. with fine heads, but both fell victims to 
their own foolishness. I was coming home along a 
quaking asp hillside one evening, after missing an elk 
at 100 yards and otherwise disgracing myself, when buck 
No. 1 got up about 100 yards ahead and lit out straight- 
away through the trees. I could not get a bead on 
him between the trunks, and thought he was going to 
get clear away, when the blamed fool stopped on a little 
knoll and turned around broadside on. The next second 
he got a .30-40 full jacket through the heart, and when 
[ saw the jump and kick, which with mule deer means 
a vital shot, I felt pretty good, for I could see that the 
old fellow’s head was away up in the front rank. 

The next deer was even a bigger fool, for he came 
along one morning close to the house right after a fresh 
fall of snow. When I struck his track it was heading 
into a thick patch of spruce full of wet bogs and willow 
patches, and I was sure he had gone in to bed down 
for the day. So I spent an hour or more fooling around 
before I found out that he had gone on through. The 
trail now led on through .open lodge pole pines, and 
was heading for another patch of thick cover a mile or 
so ahead, so I struck out on a high trot, as the trail led 
up wind. All at once I saw the old fellow lying down 
in the snow 300 yards or so ahead, but at first thought 
it was a rock, never thinking that a Wyoming deer 
would be guilty of such a stupid trick. The old fellow 
had his head down in the snow, and was fast asleep, and 
it was not until I had worked around until I could make 
out his horns that I was sure it was a deer. I was now 
about 200 yards away, when the buck raised his head 
and I dropped. I could just see about a foot of him 
between the tree trunks, but I did not want to sit there 
in the snow all day, and a move would have been gory 

eer. So I brought the heavy .30-40 single shot 
Winchester slowly up. held the Lyman square in the 
middle of the patch of blue hide, and let go. Instantly 
the indistinct object turned into a great buck, which 
went off through the trees and out of sight like a flash. 

ut I noticed a stagger as he got to his feet. which was 
not natural, and on going to the place could see from 
the bullet mark in the snow that it-must have gone 
through the deer. A few steps on the trail and there was 
a spatter of fine blood drops, and a couple of hundred 
yards further was the buck down in the snow. head 
vas still up, so I shot him again, but it was needless, the 
first bullet having hit him in the neck just in of the 
shoulder and passed out through his cheek on other 
tide, eutting the i breaking the jaw, Th 
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that date (Nov. 20) was rather unusual. This made two 
fine heads for this fall, which, as I have given away all 
my Colorado heads, and am. getting a new lot, was very 
satisfactory. 

_ By the way, I am having very good luck using full 
jacket bullets in my .30-40. Only one animal hit has got 
away, the exception being a buck antelope, which was 
facing me when shot, and I have an idea that I hit him 
in the side of the neck. 

The beauty of full jackets when you are hunting to 
get meat is that you do not tear an animal all to pieces, 
and if you do happen to give one a flesh wound and it 
gets away, the wound in nine cases out of ten heals 
quickly. Ws. WELLs. 

Weis, Wyoming. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Proposed Changes in Game Law. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 15.—The time is on hand when we 
may expect the usual amount of tinkering with our game 
laws. Attention has already been called to the fact that 
a certain element—happily, it is to be believed, a minor 
element—is trying to put back on the Wisconsin 
statutes the old clause permitting spring shooting. This 
attempt bids fair to be defeated. The whole tendency in 
Wisconsin seems to be toward better legislation, and 
there seemis to be either a sportsman’s element or a broad- 
minded and thinking non-sporting element in that State 
which recognizes the great value of this game as a popular 
possession. Straws from different parts of the State show 
which way the wind is blowing. An instance of this is a 
letter just at hand from Mr. George Briggs, President 
of the Ashland Gun Club, of Ashland, Wis., who has 
the following to say regarding what he considers to be a 
desirable improvement in the law: 

“There are quite a number of sportsmen in this vicinity 
who are doing their utmost to protect game, and we think 
by changing the game law on game birds from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 1 would just do.it. At Sept. 1 the partridges and 
grouse are only half-grown and weak. Partridges in 
September will all tree without a dog, and the conse- 
quence is, any boy or man gets every one he sees. Grouse 
in this month fly only a few yards/and alight, and the 
whole brood is killed. Hunters will all agree to this, espe- 
cially in Wisconsin. Now let us advocate this and have 
this change. In October the birds are strong, full grown, 
and what are killed then are on the wing, and they fly a 
long ways. Let the deer law remain as it is, urge that no 
game shall be sold, if possible, and there you have it.” 

It will be noticed that the wish is not for a more 
lenient law, but for a stricter one. As regards non-resi- 
dent ‘shooters, Wisconsin is getting to be pretty near an 
air-tight proposition. The an in her law which per- 
mits a non-resident to take out of the State only fifty 
birds in any one season seems at first sight a pretty hard 
one, especially hard for those who own shares in the duck 
clubs of that State. A great many men would not think 
it worth while to pay $300 for a share in a duck club with 
$25 dues annually for the privilege of bringing home fifty 
birds in a season. The time will come when they will 
think that privilege cheap at the price, but that time has 
not yet arrived. Meantime, this clause of the Wisconsin 
law, as it stands, is an instance of a too common tendency 
in American game legislation. We have abundance of 
good laws, but no means of enforcing them. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the above clause is practically a 
dead letter, because it is incapable of enforcement. Mean- 
time I know of one farmer who shipped from Merrill, 
Wis., last fall and winter over 900 ruffed grouse. The 
stream of game continues to come from that State just the 
same. It is much to be wished that the men who hunt 
for the money in it could be separated from those who 
shoot for the sport of it. The law is unduly oppressive 
upon men who would like to go for a short time into a 
neighboring State to kill a moderate amount of game ani 
bring it home for their own use. These are the sportsmen, 
and they are the ones who from their position or from 
their conscientious scruples are the ones who can be got 
at by the law. The non-export clause, or the limited 


export clause, catches these men, but it lets through the ' 


persons who supply the Chicago game markets. 

I was talking yesterday with a game dealer of South 
Water street, who did not know I was a newspaper man. 
He said that there was much less game in the market this 
year than used to be the case, but laughed at the idea that 
this fact was to be attributed to State laws or to the Lacey 
act. He said it was simply due to the fact that there were 
so many shooters. “Too many pot-hunters,” said he, 
“who never know when to stop.” Indeed yes, too many 
pot-hunters who never will stop, so long as some one will 
buy their game. 

Down in Indiana there is more interest in game legisla- 
tion than was ever before known. That State was never 
noted for its respect for game laws, but it seems now to 
be awakening and to have a sincere desire to, save its 
game. Talks with several sportsmen of prominence in 
that State. who were this week in town, lezd me to be- 
lieve that there will be efforts made to establish a non-resi- 
dent license, and to limit the bag per day to twenty-four 
birds to each gun, the latter applying more especia'ly to 
quail. The great abundance of the latter bird has this 
fall led to an influx of shooters into the State of Indiana. 
With Indiana establishing a shotgun license, Wisconsin 
already having such a license, Minnesota all the time on 
the ragged edge of passing such a law, and with Illinois 
already having such a license, it surely seems that it is 
pretty soon going to be a case of hunt at home or pay 
to hunt abroad. When this state of affairs comes to pass 
we shall see the local game laws better enforced in every 
one of these States, because we shall see the beginning of 
the end of the old and foolish American cry that there 
is “just as good shooting a little further West,” that the 
birds cannot be shot out,” that “the flight has only gone a 
little further West,” that “there are just as many birds as 
there ever was.” The man who s on a Minnesota 
lake when there is a heavy flight in may think, because he 
sees more ducks tham he ever saw before, that there are 
just as many birds as there ever were. His opinion is of 
little value, since it is local and imperfect, Go to the 


game dealers who buy all over the West, They are the 





ones who can tell you whether or not there are just as 
many birds as there ever were. 

Mr. Edwin G. Daniels, President of the Tolleston Club, 
whose grounds are just over the Indiana line, says that he 
hopes Indiana will establish a non-resident license law and 
that every Tolleston member will be glad to pay it. He 
thinks it would cut off much of the flood of shooters who 
go down into that State and shoot without regard to sea- 
son or anything else. Mr. Daniels says that there will 
always be ducks at Tolleston Club so long as there is 
water in Lake Michigan, though the days of great bags 
may perhaps be past. The club members killed 2,000 
ducks this fall, though the heaviest bags were thirty or 
thir.y-five birds. The marsh was good for a dozen birds 
almost any day. The sentiment against this game pre- 
serve is rapidly dying out. Really the sentiment against 
any preserve or any posted farm is a false one. Each 
such preserve is a source of supply for the surrounding 
country. If it were not for the Tolleston Marsh the mem- 
bers of the Calumet Heights Club would never get a 
shot at a duck in their country, where the flight crosses 
over the big lake to the preserved marsh. 

Summing up, it may be said that the sentiment in this 
part of the West seems to be for stricter game laws. The 
non-resident license clause is apt to be present in many 
bills and many enacted laws in the West this coming year. 
Our people seem to be valuing their game more than they 
ever did. Slowly and almost unconsciously at first, but 
now with more rapidity and ceriainty, the idea is gaining 
ground that the game of a State is not a mere valueless 
commodity to be heedlessly slaughtered by any one with- 
out let or hindrance. The day of free open shooting is 
passing away, not by virtue of unwise legislation, but 
by virtue of the growth of railroads and of population. 
There is no use kicking against that. 


Quail, 


The quail crop is holding out well, and hunters for some 
singular reason bring in a strangely similar set of stories 
regarding the apparently changed habits of the quail. Dick 
Merrill, who has been shooting around Lafayette, Ind., 
says that he never saw birds so hard to get. They would 
fly a long ways and then run clear off the face of the earth. 
Mr. J. H. Amberg, who had a very good hunt not long 
ago, says, “There are quail everywhere in Illinois where 
there is timber. The birds are all in the timber.” Mr. 
Warren Powell and myself might verify this latter state- 
ment. We found all our birds in the timber; they were 
big and strong, and I never saw quail fly so far or dis- 
appear so completely. No doubt it is getting to be the sur- 
vival of the fittest with the quail famfly, and it would be 
a matter of small wonder if Bob White did become even 
more wily than he already is. 

Clay county, in this State, has been very good quail 
country this fall. Messrs. Al Hoffmann, Game Commis- 
sioner Loveday and C, B. Dicks, of this city; Hon. James 
R. B. Van Cleave, of Springfield, and two other gentle- 
men by the name of Donnelly and Garvey, made a three 
days’ hunt not long since in Clay county, and they bagged 
300 birds. Nearly everybody who has gone out this fall 
had good luck if he had a good dog and could shoot a 
little. 


The Ducks. 


Mr. A. G. Holmes, of Green Bay, Wis., writes en 
tertainingly of his recent experiences in the neighborhood 
of that city. -It is likely that he saw the great flight of 
birds which he mentions at. about the same time the lake 
flight was observed at Charlevoix. It may be seen that 
the ducks are not yet all gone, but that they have attained 
a preternatural cunning of their own. Mr. Holmes writes 
regarding his trip as follows, under date of Nov. 11: 

“I have just returned from a trip to the Point Au 
Sauble, ten miles below this city, on a four-day duck 
hunt. We have had a snow storm each of the four 
days, and from the looks I am led to believe that the 
greater part of our ducks have left for the south this past 
week. Saturday morning four of us bagged twenty-six 
ducks—eight canvasbacks and the rest broadbills, blue- 
bills and whistlers, and about fifteen fish ducks (the last 
being killed for their feathers in a snow storm before we 
left for home). The snow storms did not bring in the 
birds, and neither did the rough weather bring them over 
the point into the pond nor the inner bay. The only good 
shooting that I have been able to hear of in the last week 
was at what is known here as the Little Bunch. (This is 
two small bunches of rushes growing out in the open 
water on one of the bars off from Grass Island, about 
two and a half miles from the main land and right in the 
natural feeding grounds flyway.) A market-hunter by 
the name of Bill Conley has an average of about fifty 


. ducks a day for the week just ending. 


“While a man can always kill a mess of ducks, there 
have been no very heavy’ bags on the bay this season, 
which is something very unusual, as this is a natural 
duck ground for fifty miles on the west shore and about 
fifteen miles on the east shore, with large marshes on 
the west shore and miles of shallow bars off from the 
east shore, with fine feed on both sides. 

“A week ago to-day I witnessed one of the finest duck 
flights that has been through here for a good many years. 
I was at Benderville for a week. twelve miles below here 
on the eastern shore, and at Bender’s we are several 
hundred feet above the water, and have a good view for 
twenty miles down the bay and up to town, twelve miles 
the other way and nine miles directly across at this 
point, and the flight of ducks going south was worth go- 
ing miles to see. The flight was to the south in the 
mornings. and to the north in the evenings, and also east 
to Lake Michigan, directly across the peninsula eighteen 
miles east. The day was clear with a light northerly 
breeze, and great flocks of twenty-five to one thousand 
birds or more came from the north high in the air, out 
a half to three and four miles over the open water; and 
went about to the Point Au Sauble Bar, three miles 
south. They would alight and then fly up and circle out 
toward the west shore and Duck Creek Bend and the 
Second Light Island. then back north and meet the con- 
tinual steady flight from the north and join the already 
big flocks and go back toward the bar. the sun 
would strike on the birds as they would turn on their 
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“The flight was a steady flight all day long, and I 
am safe to say that while sitting on the veranda of the 
hotel there were flocks of ducks in sight every minute of 
the day from daylight until it was too dark to see, and 
then the whistle of the wings of the birds as they passed 
over the high banks bound for Lake Michigan and the 
south could be heard late into the night, and often great 
flocks showed up distinctly against the pale light of the 
moon. Mr. Bender, who keeps the hotel, said it carried 
him back twenty-five to thirty years, when at that time 
of the year the birds could be found on the ducking 

rounds in countless thousands. A friend of mine, Mr. 

uchateau (one of the ten members of the Point Au 
Sauble Club) was with me at Bender’s, and as he had 
never seen a duck flight it was interesting to see him 
and hear him talk of the big flight of ducks. And yet 
with all these countless thousands of new ducks on that 
day there were no heavy bags made, as the birds are out 
on the shallow bars which cover miles here, and as we 
are not allowed to shoot in open water we consequently 
get no ducks out of these great flights. 

“We ought to be allowed to shoot in open water at 
this place as well as in Michigan, Maryland and other 
States, and I understand there is a movement on foot to 

et a bill passed allowing open water shooting in this 
State, backed by many of the large clubs. 

“The flight of geese has passed south, and the snipe 
did not stay very long, although there was a heavy flight 
and some good bags were made. One great drawback 
here, we have had but three frosty nights up to. Nov. 2, 
and everything was as green as summer up to this 
week, and now the ground is covered with snow, and all 
our cold weather has been this past week. 

“The great duck flight went on south, I think, almost 
the same day it reached here, the birds stopping over but 
the one day, as the evening flight was immense and 
mostly to the south and east. 

“A heavy flight of woodcock reached here ten days 
ago, but left after a day or two’s stay, and no bags were 
made, but I have the positive knowledge that one man 
hit the flight of woodcock, and shot nearly 125 shots 
in one afternoon and killed but four woodcock. He was a 
farmer who hunts rabbits, but cannot shoot on the wing, 
and uses No. 4 shot, so you can almost guess the result. 
He told me two days after, but I was too late, as I got- 
but a few birds (did not have my dog, as I was down 
duck shooting), and so missed a chance in a life time 
to make a bag of these fine birds which are rapidly dis- 
appearing from what used to be the sportsman’s paradise. 

“Partridge are scarce this season, but rabbits are here 
in good numbers, and a great many are being killed 
every day. ° 

“IT trust my fall’s experience may be of some interest 
to you and to my brother sportsmen. I would like to 
have some idea through your paper of 10-gauge guns as 
a duck gun, and a 12-gauge as to pattern and penctration 
at 50 yards and over, both loaded to the limit with Nos. 
4, 5, and 6 shot. I use a 12-gauge Parker, with 4 drams 
smokeless, 3-inch shell, 1% ounces No. 6 or No. 4 shot, 
and would like to know if I would gain anything in getting 
a 10-gauge. Would like to hear a good deal on this sub- 
ject.” 

If Mr. Holmes shall adopt the advice of the majority 
of shooters to-day, he will stick to his 12-gauge and not 
buy the 1o-gauge. There is a per cent. of advantage in 
favor of the larger bore, but the consensus of opinion is 
that the advantage is not equal to the inconvenience 
caused by the additional size and weight of the arm. 
Time was when all our Western shooters carried 10- 
pound guns, and loaded them with 4 or 5 drams of pow- 
der, sometimes 6 drams, but these heavy arms are almost 
obsolete, and the whole tendency is toward the lighter 
weapon. I have seen a 20-gauge gun kill five wild geese 
out of a flock passing over. The 12-gauge bored on 
modern lines is an arm heavy enough for any sort of wild 
fowl shooting to-day. The load of 4 drams per 12-gauge 
is unnecessarily large, and 3% drams of the better nitros 
is a load heavy enough, certainly if one uses 1% ounces of 
shot. The additional powder simply goes to ruin the 
pattern, and to pound the shooter, to say nothing of the 
additional danger to the gun. I was shooting quail not 
long ago with a load of 2% drams of a nitro powder in a 
6%-pound gun. I think I should not use over 2% drams 
with the same gun again. Of course, in wild fowl shoot- 
ing the question of long range is more important, but 
3% drams of any smokeless powder is enough, and most 
men will kill as many birds with 3 drams. If a man’s 
gun is pounding him he cannot deliver his charge with 
the same smooth and confident swing which he gains with 
a more pleasant load. This applies rather to upland 
shooting than to marsh shooting, but I believe a great 
many men use too heavy a load. 

Mr. Arthur Bennett, the well-known painter of horses 
and hunting dogs, is in Chicago this week, fresh from a 
successful shooting trip in Michigan. Mr. Bennett lived 
in California when he purchased the winning dog, Dash 
Antonio, of Mr. R. Bangham, of Windsor, Ontario. Since 
then he has been in different parts of the country, and 
once upon a time fell into the village of Brownsville, 
Tenn., where I myself once had some of the pleasantest 
days that I remember. Mr. Bennett was one of the 
pall bearers at the funeral of that splendid sportsman, Dr. 
W. D. Taylor, of Brownsville. He met there my friend 
Major Benj. C. Miles, and others of my earlier shooting 
companions. He tells me that Mr. Miles for a while 
owned a dog which he called Joe the Gentleman,.“In con- 
tradistinction,” said Mr. Miles, “from the many other 
dogs of this community which are named Joe, but which 
are not gentlemen.” 


One Deer Party. 


Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss, of Fox Lake, Wis., writes the 
story of an average Wisconsin deer hunt as below in a 
letter just at hand: ; 


“Have just returned from my first attempt at deer 


hunting, and have a hard luck story for my pains. I went . 


up to Star Lake, way up in the northern part of this State, 
in Vilas county, and made camp in a-log shanty with four 
other friends, sixteen miles beyond the end of the rail- 


road. Just got nicely settled in camp when I was taken ‘ 


with a severe attack of rheumatism in my knee and was 
unable to do thing Rat sit around camp and swear at 
my hard luck, I was out in the woods just half of 


ay, Which eomprised all the hunting 1 did on the trip, 






In that time,’ however, I jumped a nice little spike buck, 
but did not get him, as I waited just a second*too long to 
be sure of my target being a deer instead of a man, thanks 
to Forest AND STREAM’s slogan, ‘Be sure before you 
shoot.’ I fired at the flag just as it went out of sight, 
but must have got over it. After lying around camp two 
or three days and getting worse every minute, I pulled out 
and was thankful to get home alive, instead of waiting for 
the boys to pack me out of the woods over that sixteen 
miles of terrible road. I managed to make the walk in 
eight and one-half hours, but every step was like sticking 
a knife into my knee. 

“There were plenty of deer there, and had I been able 
to remain until the close of the season, as intended, I am 
confident that I would have had my two deer all right. 
The boys had seven deer and three bears, one old one and 
two cubs, when I left, and I think they will have no 
trouble in securing the other deer they are entitled to 
before they break up to-morrow. ~ 

“There were thousands-of hunters in the Wisconsin 
woods this season and the deer were quite plenty, though 
not every hunter brought out a deer, of course. The In- 
dians in that neighborhood do considerable deer hunting, 
one old buck in particular I hear having killed fourteen 
deer and sold them to the logging camps in the neigh- 
borhood. Partridges and small game were very scarce, the 
deep snow and heavy crust of two winters ago killing out 
a lot of them and they have not had time to grow another 
good crop as yet. he country is grand for deer hunt- 
ing, being full of ridges and gullies, with lakes on all 
sides, and plenty of slashings and pieces of heavy timber. 
The weather was quite cold, ranging around the zero 
point all the time I was there, but there was from 6 to 8 
inches of snow on the ground. This made tracking easy, 
and one certain patch of slashing near our camp looked 
like a rabbit patch every morning from the number of 
tracks through it. The deer went into it at night and out 
in the early morning. It was pretty cold to sit on a run- 
way, but the still-hunting was fine, and our party had very 
nice luck.” 


The Real Mound Builders. 


Probably every boy who ever read Prescott has dwelt 
with interest upon the descriptions of the great Indian 
mounds of Ohio and other Western States, and I presume 
nearly every outdoor man of the West has at one time 
or another found occasion to ponder over these curious 
monuments of a forgotten past. Most scientists have 
assigned the construction of these mounds to a race of 
men now extinct, though there have not been wanting 
many believers in the theory that the mounds were the 
work of the North American Indians. Hon. J. B. Brower. 
of Minnesota, is an adherent to the latter theory, and in a 


recent address before the Minnesota Historical Society he . 


read an able paper in which he sought to prove that the 
Sioux Indians were the builders of the famous Mille Lacs 
mounds.: Mr. Brower claims without reserve that the 
Indians were the mound builders, and that there is plenty 
of evidence to show that they, and not a prehistoric 
people as the Aztecs, constructed the mounds. He quoted 
Peter Esprit, Radisson and Medard Chouart, the French 
explorers, who were in the country in 1659; and Michael 
Accault; Father Hennepin, Anthony Auguelle, J. B. Lind, 
Carver, Catlin and numerous others to show that the 
Sioux Indians built mounds to bury their dead. He 
showed specimens of the instruments and ornaments 
found within the mounds, and, comparing them with those 
of the Sioux, proved that they were practically identical. 
He also showed from the history of the Indian people 
that “Mille Lacs was the home of the Sioux. 
E. Hovucu. 
Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Massachusetts Game Conditions. 


Danvers, Mass., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The shooting season is praetor, over. We had a gen- 
eral new layout for this year. The first and most im- 
portant was the adoption of your game plank to stop the 
sale of patridges (grouse) and woodcock. The little 
quail, however, was on the bill of fare, but it will prob- 
ably be their turn next. Some concessions had to be 
given to the market-men who live so near the State 
House. Then the allowing of rabbit and squirrel shoot- 
ing up to March 1 will have to be attended to. t 

We have had an unsually good season for hunting. 
Up to date, there has been no snow, and not much water 
in the swamps. I have shot just twenty-one birds on 
the few days I have been out—five partridges, three 
woodcocks and thirteen quail. Most of the quail were 
males; the last one shot was a hen weighing 7% ounces. 
My partridge for that day’s shooting weighed 23 ounces. 

I have flushed just three Mongolian pheasants, and I 
think I saw six the previous year. I doubt whether they 
will ever amount to anything as game in this country. 
I don’t think they breed well. All the birds seem to be 
old birds; I never saw any young. All I flushed were 
in open places, and it would be a “dead easy” shot to kill 
one. They fly about like old hens, and you can hear the 
old cock cackle as far as you can see him. 

Many quail are left over. I hear of many large flocks 
being seen. They are large, strong birds, and in fine 
condition. There certainly must be more partridges left 
than for many years. I have not seen many rabbits or 
squirrels, but I think the hunters who make a specialty 
of that kind of shooting have had good luck. 

There is one good thing about this old common- 
wealth. With a city “every five miles in any direction” 
a person who does not carry a fat pocketbook nor own 
any land can travel and hunt without being ordered off 
and sworn at. I haven’t seen a “No trespass” sign this 
fall, except those posted to prevent berry picking for 
the market. I understand that some city shooters tried 
to lease the shooting privileges of several farms north 
of here for their personal use, and suggested that if the 
farmer had any friend that wanted to come out and 
shoot as heretofore, to charge him a couple of dollars. 
Their bristles were too conspicuous, and their proposi- 
tions were rejected. They still have the same privilege 


of hunting there as myself. Old. New England is en 
r, and. 


good about that; one man is as good as 
they are well fixed enough so they can pay..their own 


“How 1 should like fg age 8 gord flock of wild ducks 


‘. 


with their long necks. In my boyhood days I used to live 
on the south shore of this State, and there I used to see 
thousands of black ducks, but never a one do I see back 
here, five miles from the coast. That is one bird they 
never need worry about being shot out. I suppose a 
thousand die of a natural death to one being shot. Here 
on the coast they sleep on the rolling deep far from 
land, with a few old drakes on guard. Then just at 
dark they go up the rivers and feed on the mud flats 
far from shore. At daylight out they go again with a 
full roll call. They get their fresh water from the spring 
holes, and feed on minnows and the mussel beds. 

Several of hound-hunting sportsmen have been 
out of the town and State, but have not been very suc- 
cessful, except Mr. A. W. Beckford, who accompanied 
Mr. Stark, of New Hampshire, and had such a time with 
the bears and deer, as has been cited in the ForEsT AND 
StreAM. Mr. B. goes up there every year, and gen- 
erally gets more game than all the other hunters in 
town collectively. Joun W. Bassitt. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


Gansevoort, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
newspaper clipping sent me by one of my sportsman 
friends reads as follows: 

“Old Forge, N. Y., Dec. 2.—It is the general opinion 
among woodsmen and those interested in the preserva- 
tion of deer that the hunting season should be shortened 
at the latter part. At this time it is obvious that the 
hunters have great advantage when snow covers the 
ground. At the rate deer have been killed during the 
last few seasons they will be exceedingly rare in a few 
years.” 

It is very strange, to say the least, that those “woods- 
men” and others who are so deeply “interested in the 
preservation of deer” should advocate cutting off that 
part of the open season when deer are in the best con- 
dition, when the meat can all be saved in good condition, 
when the most sportsmanlike way of killing deer can only 
be practiced, and when the deer have left the water and 
cannot be killed by dude sportsmen (?) ahead of the 
jack. This latter way of killing deer is still much in 
practice in spite of the law, and I wonder how much this 
fact had to do in causing the above item to be written. 
It is also strange that those “woodsmen” have not 
noticed, and mentioned the fact,- that “during the last 
few seasons” deer have become so numerous in many 
sections that “those interested in the preservation of deer” 
have found it necessary when the snow was deep to 
cut down timber to furnish them sufficient food to keep 
them from starving by the hundred. The “woodsmen” 
who in the face of such facts predict that “they will be 
exceedingly rare in a few years” must be creatures of the 
writer’s imagination, created to give weight to his fal- 
lacious assertions. 

I have hunted deer in the Adirondacks nearly every 
season since 1866, and modestly claim to know a few 
facts respecting Adirondack deer. My first experience 
was gained when deer were crusted, jacked, hounded 
and _ still-hunted; when they were killed for market, 
for home consumption, for their hides, and-for fun; and 
truly they were then in danger of extermination, and 
did become very rare in many sections. But gradually 
public opinion among the residents of deer inhabited 
districts changed. rusting was frowned upon and 
stopped, and deer at once began to increase. Next, jack- 
ing was pronounced unsportsmanlike by the better class 
of sportsmen and less of it was done, and deer increased 
in numbers still more rapidly. Lastly, hounding was 
made unlawful, since which time deer have increased 
very rapidly, so that now they are found in many sec- 
tions where they were not found before within the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant. They are undoubtedly 
driven to these new environments by lack of food in 
the sections from which they came, and the correct 
thing for “woodsmen and those interested in the preser- 
vation of deer” to do is to stop writing bosh and to 
shoulder axes and go into the deer forests when the 
snow is deep and fell timber to keep the deer in over- 
stocked districts from starving. 

Whenever it is found necessary to shorten the open 
season on deer, these “woodsmen and those interested 
in the preservation of deer” will escape the suspicion 
of being tenderfoot dudes, who can kill deer in no way 
except ahead of the jack if they will advocate shortening 
it in the way common sense and true sportsmanship say 
it should be shortened—i. e., by cutting off the whole of 
September. Jos. W. SHuRTER. 


Talks to Boys.—VI. 


WELL, boys, by this time you have acquired considerable 
handiness in the use of the gun. It no longer seems to 
you like a strange tool that you do not at all know how to 
carry. It is no longer awkward in your hands. You are 
getting used to it. When you put it on your shoulder it 
seems to belong there, or when you throw it up to your 
face and look along the barrels, these do not wave about, 
pointing in all directions except the right one, but are 
directed pretty nearly at the spot that you are looking at. 
It takes you but a short time to cover the mark with the 
sight. You are getting into the way of holding the 
muzzle of your gun so that it never points at any one, and 
it is only once in a while that your instructor feels obliged 
to speak to you about this. 

I am particularly anxious that when aiming at anything 
you should learn to catch the sight quickly, and also that 
you should be ready enough so that when the sight covers 
the mark you should pull the trigger at once. I think it 
-better for you to bring your up slowly and cover the 
mark quickly than to bring the stock against your shoul- 
der with a jerk and then be obliged to feel around for 
some time before the aim is had. You will find, .I think, 
that if you raise the gun to the shoulder deliberately 
but quickly: -you can catch the.sight more readily than if 
you jerk the stock up with a sudden movement. 





After. the first principles have been learned. you must 
remember that, in. all quick shooting the means. by .which 
suecess is to be reached is to keep your eye fixed on the 


. object. aimed at. and not to regard the gun at all, You 


must learn to aim. your gun as a carpenter learns to aim 
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his hammer—without thinking of the instrument you are 
using, but the first principles can be learned only by 
sighting along your gun barrels. In other words, you can 
only in that way discover the proper position in whiich the 
gun must be held so that the sight may be on the mark 
when you are looking at the mark. Do not try to look 
along the gun and see the sight and then to bring this on 
the mark, but look at the mark and bring the rib of the 
gun and the sight into their proper position. Constantly 
striving to do this for a longer or shorter time, you will 
at length find that the gun of itself comes into the right 
position. The thing to be accomplished is to throw up 
the gun into such a position that every time it comes up 
it will be parallel to the line of sight. If one could learn 
to do that invariably, he would be a perfect shot and would 
miss only when he made some mistake in judging the 
speed at which the bird was flying and the distance which 
it was from him. 


Practice at Candle Flame. 


In the old days of muzzleloaders, boys used to be ad- 
vised to begin their practice by snapping caps at the flame 
of a candle. Of course when one aims at anything and 
pulls the trigger, he likes to know whether or not his aim 
was true, where his shot would have gone if the gun had 
been loaded. So in muzzleloading days, we boys were 
told, after we had practiced aiming enough to be reason- 
ably sure of covering a mark, to put a cap on the. nipple 
of each barrel, and to stand 8 or 10 yards from a lighted 
candle, and then aiming at the candle flame to pull the 
trigger. The explosion of the cap forced a little puff of 
air out of the barrel, and if the aim was true, this puff of 
air would either blow out the candle or would cause the 
flame to flicker. This was good practice, and it had the 
advantage of telling the young shooter whether he hit or 
missed. Sometimes two candles might be used, and the 
boy tried to put out both, one with each barrel. This 
taught him to shift his aim quickly, and when he made his 
first double on candles, he justly felt that he had accom- 
plished something. 

This same mode of practice may be employed with the 
breechloader, and I think your instructor will not object 
to your trying it after you have shown that the practice 
that you have had in carrying the gun and in aiming at 
the different objects that you see has benefited you, and 
has carried you along far enough for you to proceed to the 
next stage. If he thinks that the time has come for you 
to do this, he will be willing to have you get twenty brass 
shells of the size to fit your gun, and will superintend your 
first practice with these. This practice can be had in a 
room, or, better still, in a cellar or an area, or in some out- 
building; in some place, at all events, where the wind 
cannot blow. The lighted candle in a _ candlestick 
should be placed on a table or on a barrel head at about the 
same level as your own shoulders. You should stand 6 or 
8 yards from it, and having put two shells unloaded, but, 
of course, with the primers on, in the chambers of the 
gun, sight at the flame of the candle and pull the trigger. 
If your aim has been true, the flame will tell you so at 
once. In this way you may use up your twenty shells, 
which will be practice enough fof one occasion. 

If after firing four or five shots you do not manage 
to affect the candle flame in any way, there is evidently 
something wrong; either you are trying. to shoot too 
quickly and are missing in that way, or else perhaps the 
slight noise of the primer is making you nervous. In 
either case, you had better stop using the shells and go 
back to the practice of sighting without anything in the 
gun. Always when you think you have caught the sight, 
but not before, you must seem to pull the trigger, and 
after a little practice you will be able to tell whether you 
are holding the gun on the object: or not. 

If, on the other hand, you manage to blow the’ flame of 
the candle pretty regularly during these first attempts, you 
should repeat the practice frequently, and when»you find 
that you can blow the flame almost every time, you may 
move back a few steps until you have increased the dis- 
tance to 12 to 15 yatds. When you find you can do good 
work at this distance, you should try two candles, and, as 
soon as you have pulled the right hand trigger, shift 
your aim to the second candle and try to blow that out 
with the left hand barrel. This will teach you better than 
almost anything else can how to use your second.barrel 
quickly, when it comes to shooting at actual birds, and this 
use of the second barrel is something that many men are 
exceedingly: slow to learn. They are fairly quick with 
the first barrel, but when it comes to using the second 
they potter and feel about with it, and very often do not 
use it until the bird is out of reach, or even do not use 
it at all. 


Take Your Time. 


I want to impress on you the importance of not trying 
to shoot too quickly. A good many boys and young men 
who go out. with older men who are good shots and see 
them fire the instant the stock touches the shoulder, and 
then see the bird fall, imagine that the first thing to do in 
order to become a good shot is to shoot quickly, and that 
after this had been learned, the matter of taking aim, or, as 
it is sometimes called, “getting onto the bird,” can bereadily 
learned. I believe this to be a great mistake. I think the 
important thing is to learn first to hit your birds and 
afterward to do it quickly. Therefore, I advise you al- 
ways to get your sight before you pull the trigger, even 
though it may take you a long time. After you have 
reached the point where you are sure of your sight, it will 
then be time to learn to shoot quickly. This is a matter 
about which there. may be two opinions, and the method 


to be pursued may depend very largely on the tempera-— 


ment and natural qualifications of the shooter. But I 
believe that the average boy needs practice in putting his 
gun on the mark, and holding it there, more than he 
does in shooting quickly. I have seen a great many boys 
who shot the mstant the bird got up, but I am convinced 
that there is no.profit in that. Except’ in the thickest 
brush; ‘a. bird usually gives the shooter abundant time to 
put up his fun delibera 
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of mefcury, which is the explosive in the primer, has a 
tendency to corrode the metal of the barrels, and should 
not be allowed to remain in them long. It will be well 
for you each day before beginning this practice to put 
some rags in your cleaning rod, oil them well and run them 
through the barrels of the gun so as to leave the inside 
of the barrels pretty well coated with oil. After you have 
finished your practice, you should, as I say, give the 
gun a good cleaning. 

In the old days of muzzleloading guns, we always were 
taught to wash out our. guns with water and then to dry 
them thoroughly and oil them, but at the present day the 
use of water in cleaning guns has been pretty much aban- 
doned. Therefore, after you have finished your practice, 
take the barrels from their stock, put some rags in your 
cleaning rod, moisten them with some lubricant and pass 
them several times through the barrels. It will take but a 
little time for the oil or grease to penetrate any crust of 
powder or fulminate that may have been deposited there, 
and a brisk rubbing to and fro will entirely remove this 
crust and leave the barrels bright. You should pass the 
clean rags—wound about the cleaning rod until they fit 
the barrels tightly—through the barrels until they come 
out as clean as they went in, and until the barrels, as you 
look through them toward the light, shine like silver. 
Then using on your cleaning rod a rag slightly moistened 
with the oil, pass it through the barrels, and later rub the 
outside of them with a rag similarly oiled. You should 
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GOOD POSITION. 


When walking forward to start birds your dog is pointing. But 
see that the muzzle gets no lower. 


not leave either the inside or the outside of the barrels 
perceptibly greasy, but they should have a very thin coat- 
ing of oil all over them. Now put the gun away in its 
case, and the case where you usually keep it. 

The question of the best oil to use is one about which 
there are many different opinions, but gunners are unani- 
mous in believing that no vegetable oil should ever be 
used on guns. A great many so-called rust preventives 
and lubricants have been put on the market for the benefit 
of gunners, and many of them are very good. Almost 
any of the preparations which have petroleum for a base, 
as vaseline, cosmoline, alboline and so on, are useful and 
harmless. Machine oil, porpoise oil, goose oil and skunk 
oil are also used. Perhaps the most popular of the com- 
mercial gun oils is the preparation known as Three in 
One; it stands very high in the estimation of those who 


use shotguns. 
Recapping Shells. 


_ In order that you may be prepared for your next prac- 
tice, you must now recap your twenty shells, the primers 
of which you have just exploded. This operation is a 


simple one. For it is required nothing more than a block 


of wood in which is bored a hole one-quarter of an inch 
deep and just large enough to receive the base of the 
shell. In the center of this hole is bored another hole 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter and running entirely 
through the block. The instrument called the decapper 
is a cylinder of wood from three to four inches long, just 
small enough to fit into the shell, and in the center of one 
end of this cylinder’ a steel point is inserted which pro- 
jects beyond the wood one-quarter of an inch. You may 
buy this block and decapper with your gun cleaning im- 
plements at any gun store. Place the base of one of 
your shells in the large hole in the block of wood, which 
should rest on a table in front of you, and thrust the 
cylinder into the shell as far as it will go; the steel point 
will pass through a hole in the base of the shell and will 
be stopped by the exploded primer. When the cylinder 
will go no further into the shell, give it a slight blow 
with the palm of your hand or with a light stick, or even 
take hold of it and push it down, and the steel point will 
force the exploded primer from its position, and the primer 
will fall out of the shell and down through the smaller hole 
in the block onto the table that the block rests on. In 
this way, in a very few moments you will have removed 
the primers from all twenty of the shells. Now place your 
box of primers close to the block at your right hand, turn 
one of the shells over, placing its mouth in the hole in 
the block, take a primer and with your thumb press ‘its 


‘open end irito.the hole from which the expl primer 
‘ was expelled.- The primer will not readily into this 
“hole alf the way, and you may take the wooden cylinder 


which you used in decapping, and with the end which has 
not the steel point in it, slowly aot oe the primer 
down until its closed end is flush with the base of the 
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do this with the first one or two, and it is such a simple 
operation that when you have once seen him do it, you . 
can perform it as well as anybody. a 
After a time your brass shells will probably get dirty, 
for the fulminate is likely to corrode them slightly within, 
and possibly on the outside as well. They will hardly 
need any cleaning. but if you should feel a pride in keep- 
ing them looking bright and new, this can be easily done 
by the use of a little oil and powdered rotten-stone on. a 
woolen rag. Smear the rag with oil and scatter some of 
thé rotten-stone upon it and then twist the shells briskly 
around with one hand while you hold the oily rag around 
them with the other, and they will be soon freed from 
the dirt. For the inside you may wrap the rag about a 
stick which nearly fills the diameter of the shell, and by 


- twisting the shell about on this a few times the inside 


will be cleaned as well. 

I shall hope that during all this time that you are prac- 
ticing aiming with your gun, you will also be going out 
with it and carrying it about. All these things must be 
done over and over again, and though it may seem to you 
that it takes a long time to reach the point of actually 
shooting and killing things, you may feel sure that none of 
this practice that you are having now, and which is per- 
haps beginning to be tiresome to you, will be wasted. In 
the years to come you will be very glad indeed that you 
were persuaded to do these things. 

W. G. De Groot. 


Game in Connecticut. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Judging from personal observation extending over a 
period of ten years, I can assert with confidence that 
game of all kinds is more plentiful in this vicinity at 

resent than in years. The open winter a year ago 
avored quail, and they have been and at present are 
more numerous than I ever knew them to be. Wood- 
cock, perhaps, have been a trifle scarce, but patrtidges 
have held their own. 

Yesterday afternoon I enjoyed an eight-mile walk 
along the West Rock Range. The winter air was crisp 
and invigorating, and the sun shone beautifully. A light 
snow lay in the woods, and it told a most satisfactory 
story. It imparted the information that much game 
had successfully withstood the gauntlet of fire and 
shot belched along the hillsides for the last three months. 
In places were tracks of quail, and three partridges 
thundered away from in front of me; their tracks also 
were plentiful. Rabbits and squirrels, too, had been 
prospecting, as their tracks plainly attested. It is good 
to know that by the time this note reaches the editor 
the closed season on all such game will be in force, and 
in will be saved to propagate for another season. Wise, 
indeed, are good game laws! 

Not yet, Sion: is the ambitious nimrod prevented 
from going afield with dog and gun, and that he may not 
always return empty-handed was clearly demonstrated 
by still another story in the snow, for Reynard’s tracks 
were there in abundance. Already within two weeks 
have four of his kind come to grief that I know of. 
Health, recreation and exhilaration travel hand in haad 
on an old-fashioned New England fox hunt. 

But now we come to bigger game. From all parts 
of Connecticut come reports of deer having been seen. 
T haven’t seen any yet, but have been favored in finding 
indisputable evidence that deer are in this neighbor- 
hood. Sunday morning, Dec. 2, I found tracks and 
fresh deer sign within 200 yards of the house. The sign 
was apparently not over three hours old. The tracks 
led across the road and along the bank of a trout 
brook. They were evidently made by a large buck. A 
Mr. Doolittle, of Woodbridge, and his family saw three 
deer within two weeks. One was a fine buck, and the 
others, does. A New Haven man told me that, while 
hunting in Hamden, near where I live, he saw two deer 
—a buck and doe. 

A word about trout, and I am done. The past sum- 
mer was the dryest known to the oldest inhabitants of 
this section. Trees literally dried up and died. Leaves. 
which were apparently green burned like tinder, and the 
farmers were kept constantly fighting fire. Under such 
conditions streams never known to have been dry before 
went entirely dry. Sportsmen have come to look on 
trout fishing as a thing of the past. The little brook 
along which the deer tracks lead, however, managed to 
barely trickle during the drought, and a trip along its 
banks a few days ago revealed quite a number of trout 
in the pools—and some good ones, too! This was a 
most welcome surprise, and it assures us of a few at 
least in the spring. 

Taking all adverse conditions into consideration, it 
would seem that the sportsmen of this vicinity have a 
great deal to be thankful for. 

Before closing, I must mention that on my walk the 
other day I failed to find even a trace of a snare. And 
snares were very plentiful there a few seasons back. 

Wrttam H. Avis. 

Hicuwoop, Conn., Dec. 14. 


How the Boy Made a Double. 


Hupson, N. Y.—Floyd Shutte, a young lad living near 
Forest Lake, Martindale, N. Y., has a Tine of traps set 
for mink and muskrats, and when visiting his traps he 
never leaves his gun at home. On his way to the lake © 
one morning last week, just as he was entering a thicket 
of pines, out went a partridge, which he shot at and 
missed. Never having shot a partridge on the wing, he 
was not surprised, but said to himself, “I’ll try ’em again.” 
He had walked but a short distance when out boomed 
another. This time he had blood in his eye, and he 
shot, and down tumbled the partridge. He started for his 
game, and about the time he started for it a silent spec- 
tator to the tragedy, an owl, left the pines to retrieve the ‘ 
bird. - Floyd saw in an instant that the ow! would get 
there -first,.so he pulled up the gun and shot the owl. 
He picked up his trophy, and after looking it over. sai 


- “Well, if this isn’t the biggest partridge I ever saw, an 


I shed banka ig ln weighet the eit and it 
weig J I pound 8 ounces. I it w ied double 
this he gould got have been happier, 2 Gi 
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When Ducks Were Plentiest. 


At first thought it would seem that wildfowl and 
other small game were most abundant just before the 
advent of the white man and the shotgun, but that was 
not the period. Nature has her ways of preserving 
balances, and always provides a remedy for over pop- 
lation. In the case of the small game the balance was 
preserved by the various small carnivorous animals and 
birds. So nicely balanced were the increase and de- 
struction that the numbers of the small game no doubt 
remained almost constant for a long period, but at last 
the white man came upon the scene and disturbed the 
balance in such a way that within a century there was an 
incredible increase in the small game, notably among 
the water fowl and other ground nesting birds. Most of 
the destroyers of these birds were fur-bearing animals, 
and the fur-bearers were the first animals dstroyed by 
the white man, and so long as there was an abundance 
of larger game very few of the birds were killed. In 
the course of fifty to one hundred years these small fur- 
bearers that lived on the birds were so reduced in num- 
bers that the birds were left to increase at an enormous 
rate, and by the time the large game became so scarce 
that people began to turn attention to the birds the 
ducks had so increased that they swarmed by thou- 
sands wherever there was food and water suited to them. 
So great had been the increase and corresponding repro- 
ductive power that half a century of shooting made no 
noticeable decrease, and it looked as though we should 
forever have all the ducks we wanted, and so we would 
if there had always remained the small number of shoot- 
ers, the poor guns, the vast area of inaccessible terri- 
tory and the lack of a market for the game; but with 
the increase of population, the improvements in guns 
and ammunition, and the building of railroads that made 
access to every pond an easy thing, the balance was 
turned against the ducks, and the last state of the tribe 
of ducks is worse than the first, and the present de- 
crease in their numbers will continue until they are 
too scarce to be worth hunting. Then another balance 
will be established between the reproduction and de- 
struction, resulting in a slight increase, which will re- 
main about constant until some new factor changes the 
conditions. 

Quail, on account of the ravages of vermin and the 
scarcity of food where there were no farms, were 
barely able to exist in most places without the protection 
and food afforded by the farmer; hence they increased 
greatly as the farms advanced into the wilderness, and 
the same is true to a great extent of the prairie chicken. 

O. FL HAMPTON. 


© 
Weights of Game. 

BREWER, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: Every year 
our papers report the largest moose, deer and bear ever 
taken in Maine as having been killed, and what is still 
more remarkable, this extraordinary animal is usually 
killed several times every fall, and has been for the last 
thirty years. Editors’ moose usually weigh from 1,200 
up to 1,800 pounds, their bears 500 to 800, and their deer 
250 to 350 pounds. I once saw an account of a Canada 
lynx being shot which weighed 90 pounds. The Youth’s 
Companion once contained a story, I think by C. A. 
Stephens, of a fisher which weighed 60 pounds, and last 
week a story of a porcupine weighing 75 pounds was going 
the rounds of all our papers. To show how utterly un- 
reliable these stories are I will say that I have weighed a 
wildcat which was said to have nearly killed two men and 
a dog, and was said to have weighed 60 pounds. It 
weighed just 8% pounds, and had been killed by a small 
dog without showing any fight or even giving the dog a 
scratch. I had the skin of one 800-pound bear, and 200 
pounds of meat could not have been crowded into it. 
While sorry that my weights do not agree better with 
those of the editors, I will give them as I have found 
them by the scales. 

Fully grown moose free from entrails weigh from 550 
pounds up to in some cases 800 pounds. I have seen a 
moose shot in September when extremely fat which we 
judged would weigh nearly or quite 1,000 pounds, but I 
never saw one weighed which would come near that. I 
have seen a cow moose weigh 640 pounds. In weighing 
many hundreds of deer, over 400 in one year, I have never 
seen but one tip the beam at 250 when free of entrails. 
I once skinned a bear which weighed 402 pounds clear 
from entrails and probably 500 when alive. The next 
largest weighed 435 whole, and 371 when disemboweled. 
As in handling more than 5,000 bear skins I have never 
seen fifty as large as these were, I consider that 400 
pounds free from all entrails is about the limit which 
our Maine bears ever reach. I have the weights of a good 
many Canada lynx, and but one exceeds 25 pounds; that 
one weighed 27. I find wildcats to weigh 20 to 30 pounds, 
with 35 the extreme. Fishers weigh 8 to 12% pounds. As 
the one which weighed 12% made as large a skin as I 
have ever seen, in handling thousands, I think this is 
about as large as they ever grow. I have seen skins of 
raccoons which weighed 36 pounds each, but 15 to 20 is 
the common weight of fully grown. raccoons. Red foxes 
weigh from 8 to 10 pounds, occasionally 12, and in ex- 
treme cases those taken near the sea shore weigh 13 to 
14 pounds. Otter, 18 to 20 pounds, some sea shore otter 
up to 25 pounds. Porcupines weigh from 15 to 20 pounds, 
sometimes possibly up to 25 and even 30 pounds. Beaver 
30 to 40 pounds. I have seen skins from Columbia River 
the owners of which must have weighed 60. I have had 
skins of foxes and Canadian lynx taken on the north shore 
of Baie de Chaleur which must have weighed more than 
the weights given, but those given I consider as bein 
the limit reached by Maine animals. I have found cotk 
partridge (ruffed grouse) usually to weigh 24 to 25 


I have seen loons which I feel sure would weigh more 
than this, but had no opportunity to wee ee Ea 





Morcantown, W. Va., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The idea of exchanging observations concern- 
ing weights of game is a good one—not only interesting, 
but instructive. I weighed the largest jackrabbit I ever 
killed, and it weighed 7 pounds, which I would suppose 
to be about double their average weight. __ eee 

The largest bear which I ever saw was a silvertip, killed 
by one of my neighbors. I helped to weigh the meat and 
hide the next day after it was killed and it weighed 787 
pounds. 

It is reported from Newcastle, Wyo., on good author- 
ity, that about 200 Indians are scouring the western part 
of Weston county, slaughtering and chasing away all the 
game in that section. They are said to have killed over 
2,000 antelope before and since the opening of the game 
season. Wolves are doing great damage in the Powder 
River country of Wyoming, and the stockmen are ar- 
ranging to organize an association and make war on the 
pests. The losses cannot be estimated, but every day 
ranchmen find the carcasses of calves and yearlings on the 
prairies. Efforts will be made to induce professional wolf 
hunters to go out and hunt. EMERSON CARNEY. 





Epcewoop, Ila.—Editor Forest and Stream: In response 
to Didymus’ request for weights of quail, here are some 
data. On Dec. 3 I shot eight quail, which weighed as 
follows: 2 females, 8 ounces each; 3 females, 712 ounces 
each; 3 males, 7%4 ounces each. I think this is unusual 
on account of the slight variation. H. E. JAMEs. 








Rhode Island Notes. 


ProvivENCE, R. I., Dec. 22.—An amendment to the game 
laws will be brought up in the Legislature next January 
by a North Providence Senator to prohibit the sale of 
game birds in this State. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but will probably not meet with the approval of one 
of our game wardens, who is realizing quite a profit from 
en shot by himself and sold in his place of business. 
Shame! 

Town Sergeant John Kinecum, of North Providence, 
got at Italian with a robin in his possession after a long 
chase. It cost the offender $25.60. Good lesson. 

The officers of the town of Johnston, which joins the 
city and town of Providence, recently gave notice that 
Sunday shooting would be prosecuted on and after Sun- 
day, Dec. 9. This is rather hard on the shooters, who 
for the most part are men who cannot afford to lose 
many days’ pay to go hunting. In view of the fact that 
laws of a much more damaging nature are violated every 
Sunday in the same town, the shooters are not pleased 
with the project The Belgian hare folly has struck us, 
and several rabbitries are now ready to spread the pest 
broadcast for a consideration. 

A. Tainsh shot and crippled a cat owl in North Provi- 
dence on Friday, and has it alive in his Horseshoe Inn, 
where it attracts some attention. - 

The Providence Journal says a 9-pound otter, measur- 
ing 35 inches from tip to tip, was shot in Tomaquag 
brook on Monday. These animals are rare in these 
parts. 

Roger Williams Park Lake was seined by Fish Com- 
missioners Henry T. Root and Wm. P. Morton a short 
time ago for white perch to stock Morwansicut Lake. 
About 5,000 adults and fingerlings were secured. 

Pickerel fishing through the ice has begun, and good 
catches are reported to the first comers. 

A party of gunners from here went to Packerville, 
Conn., and secured seventy-eight rabbits and ten par- 
tridges in four days. Mr. ? ew ae Driver was lucky 
enough to bring down a Belgian hare weighing 11 
pounds. This is the first one shot since they were 
turned loose two years ago, so far as known. It took 
both charges of No. 4 shot to fetch him, and Joe says 
No. 8 would not have done it. 

Sergeant Wm. P. Whipple and a patrolman from 
Providence recently shot fifty-four rabbits and some 
birds in the South county of this State. SELDoM. 








Provipence, R. I., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Just before 7 A. M. on Dec. 11, as I was walking down one 
of the busy streets of this city, a flutter of wings caught 
my eye, and looking up I saw a large owl changing his 
perch in one of the linden trees on the street. He settled 
down in a crotch and tried to make himself as small and 
incqnspicuous as possible, and had I not caught the flash 
of his wing I would have passed by not seeing him. I 
walked around the tree and identified it as a barred owl, 
he keeping those great eyes on me and following every 


‘ move I made. 


ounces. The highest records I have are two which : 


i 


weighed 31 and 32 ounces respectively. I have a 
This 


of a black duck weighing over 4 _ 

taken in winter off the fsle au Haut, and had bright. 
feet, and seemed somewhat different from th 

in our lakes, which weigh from 2% to 3% p I 
records of the following birds: , 
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I left him and went about my business, and at noon I 
found him in the same position I had left him in five 
hours before, while a flock of sparrows were perched about 
him scolding and gossiping at a great rate, while the 
people passed by not knowing what a rare visitor was 
above them. About an hour later he had gone. and let 
us hope he escaped in peace and did not share the 
fate of most wild creatures when they stray into town. 

NvuTHATCH. 


Strange Geese on the Coast. 


REcENTLY on the: grounds of the Narrows Island Club, 
Currituck county, N. C., Mr. J. B. Lawrence, Jr:, of this 
city, killed.a Hutchins’. goose. The specimen has. been 
sent to Rowland’s to be mounted: While the common 
Canada goose oceuts in these waters by thousands on 
thousands, the Hutchins’ goose’ is almost. unknown there. 
The species is one of Western distribution. and is seldom 
found on the coast, although the old writer and old-time 
gunners ane speak of a goose “just like” the Canada 


goose, much 

Chas ‘Pexisetarel hi tocheed we the ‘same time Mr- 
Ss. . a * 
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North American Association. 


From the Montreal Gazette, Dec. 15, 16. 

A MEETING possessing much interest and importance for 
sportsmen opened in the Government offices, St. Gabriel 
street, yesterday, when the committee appointed for the 
purpose last February by the North American Fish and 
Game Protective Association met to consider the har- 
monizing of the fish and game laws of the Provinces: of 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, and the adjoining 
States of Vermont, Maine and New York. This com- 
mittee, of course, can only act as a suggestive body, and 
its recommendations will be reported back to the Execu- 
tive Committee, and all the fish and game protective asso- 
ciations in the States and Provinces interested will be in- 
formed of its findings before the several legislatures are 
asked to embody them on the statute books. ‘ 

All the States and Provinces were represented with the 
exception of Maine, those present being: : 

Quebec—L. Z. Joncas, Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, Quebec; N° E. Cormier, Provincial Game Warden 
and Fishery: Overseer, Aylmer, East. 

Ontario—Dr. G. A. MacCullum, President of the On- 
tario Fish Commission, Dunville. 

New: Brunswick—Hon. A. T. Dunn, Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, Fredericton; D. G. Smith, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries. 

Vermont—Gen. F. G. Butterfield, Derby Line; Gov. 
N. W. Fiske, Isle la Moite; John W. Titcomb, Vice- 
President for Vermont, chairman of the Vermont Fish 
and Game Commission and President of the Vermont Fish 
and Game League. 

New York—Charles F. Burhans, Warrensburg; Julius 
H. Seymour, New York; C. H. Wilson, Vice-President 
for New York State, Glens Falls. 

There were also present, as members of the Association, 
but not members of the committee, Dr. W. H. Drummond, 
Montreal; Dr. J. T. Finnie, President of the Fish and 
Game Pro‘ection Club, Montreal; E. T. D. Chambers. 
Quebec; C. E. E. Ussher, General Passenger Agent C. 
P. R., and Charles A. Bramble, Montreal. 

The Committee on By-Laws held a short session in the 
morning under the chairmanship of Mr. Ussher, and in 
the afternoon the committee having/in hand the harmon- 
izing of the game laws commenced its deliberations, Hon. 
A. - Dunn, on the motion of Mr. L. Z. Joncas, convener 
of the committee, being appointed chairman of the same. 
Mr. E. T. D. Chambers was appointed secretary, and on 
the motion of Mr. Joncas it was unanimously agreed that 
those members of the Association present who were not 
members of the committee should be allowed to take part 
in the discussions. 


Fishing in Lake Champlain. 


Gov. Fiske introduced the subject of seine fishing in 
Lake Champlain during the spring of the year. He said 
that for ten. twelve or fifteen years past the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries had been obliged to oppose bills in 
troduced into the Vermont Legislature for an open season 
the year round for fishing in the northern paris of Lake 
Champlain, and up to this year they had succeeded in 
staving these bills off, by promising that Canada would 
join in prohibiting seine fishing in the spring of the year. 
In the spring of the year the wall-eyed pike, or dore, ran 
down the eastern side of the lake into Missisquoi Bay to 
spawn, and afier depositing their eggs they returned by 
the western shore into the great waters of the lake. 
Across the line seine fishing had not been allowed in the 
lake in the spring of the year; but it had been allowed in 
Canada. Lake Champlain was being depleted, and as it 
was fast becoming a summer resort there must be some 
kind of sport ob ainable. If the fish were taken out of 
the lake, summer visitors would not go there. What was 
wanted was that in Canada licenses should not be granted 
in the spring of the year, so that the fish might deposit 
their spawn and go back into the lake. 

Mr. Titcomb remarked that wall-eyed pike: was treated 
as a commercial fish, and Lake Champlain was the only 
body of water where he knew it to be treated as a game 
fish. He moved: 

“Whereas, The laws of New York State prohibit the use 
of nets in Lake Champlain; and 

“Whereas, The laws of Vermont are so framed that 
the Fish and Game Commissioners cannot issue licenses 
for net fishing, except at such times and under such con- 
diions as exist with reference to the laws of the Dominion 
of Canada and 

“Whereas, The custom heretofore in vogue of issuing 
licenses to fish in the Canadian waters of Lake Cham- 
plain (Missisquoi Bay) causes the destruction of many 
tons of wall-eyed pike. during their migrations to their 
spawning grounds; and 

“Whereas, It is the desire of both the New York and 
Vermont Commissioners of Fisheries that the use of nets 
be prohibited. , 

“Resolved, That the Committee upon the Harmonizing 
of Laws recommend that all net fishing be prohibited in 
Lake Champlain in the spring of the year in New York. 
Vermont and the Province of Quebec.” 

The motion was unanimously concurred in. 


Shooting of Moose. 


Mr. Joncas remarked upon the difference in the length 
of time allowed by the different Provinces for the shoot- 
ing of moose, and considered that something should be 
done -to harmonize the laws of the Provinces and the 
neighboring States. 

Dr. MacCullum wished to be. informed as to the nar- 

: th di In Ontario the 
shooting of Virginia deer was only allowed during. the 
first fifteen days in November.. Still. they were not sure 
as to what was the proper season for moose, and would 
— ans - ere ae 3s short a season as Lig oaps 

r. Bramble said that his experience was that the open 
earlier in New Brunswick than 
on 
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in the northetn, and western parts of the Province he 
had not thought it possible that the animals could be in the 
enormous numbers in which they were there found. He 
referred particularly to the country about Nipissing and 
Temagama, and the Height of Land. It was a country 
which was. not inhabited, and unless minerals were 
found, it never would be. He did not think that moose 
should be shot under three years of age, as it was the 
smallest head that was worth having. He likewise thought 
that one man should be limited to one moose: 

Mr. Cormier was of opinion that if the winter was mild, 
moose would retain their antlers nearly up to March, but 
if the winter was very cold they would shed them earlier. 

Mr. Ussher moved: “That the open season for moose 
shall generally be from Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, inclusive, but 
that for certain sections of Provinces or States where 
moose are decreasing, it may be desirable to make partial 
or entirely closed seasons.” ; 

Mr. Smith thought they could hardly consider the close 
season for an animal. like the moose without also con- 
sidering that for caribou and red deer. If the seasons did 
not run concurrently, men would be going out to shoot 
one kind of animal, and if they came across another, they 
would shoot it. - 

Mr. Joncas observed that in the eastern part of Quebec 
the open season was from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, which he 
thought was too long. 

Mr. Fiske did not think that the pot-hunter was so much 
to blame for the slaughter of big game as the lumbermen, 
who thus provided his camp with meat for the whole win- 
ter. Something should be done to make him suffer. 


Concerning Caribou. 


The motion was then adopted, after which Mr. Cormier 
remarked that in zone No. 2, Quebec, he thought the 
caribou season should be cut a little; it extended from 
Sept. 1 to March 1. gui 

Mr. Joncas said that zone No. 2 comprised a district 
where the people lived mostly by hunting, and the season 
had therefore been made longer. 

Mr. MacCullum—‘“Still, that does not prevent outsiders 
coming in.” 

Mr. Joncas—“‘No; but there is no communication; it is 
the Labrador district.” 

Mr. Smith thought that there were districts where the 
caribou season would have to be extended, and he moved: 
“That it is the sense of this committee that it is desirable 
that the open season for caribou should be, if possible, con- 
current as to dates with that for moose; but as it is recog- 
nized that in northern districts a longer season may be 
desirable, we recommend that great care be observed in 
the matter of extending the caribou season beyond that 
for moose.” 

Mr. Joncas, while personally favoring the resolution, 
was afraid that it would not carry in the Quebec Legisla- 
ture. 

The motion was then agreed to, as was also the fol- 
lowing, proposed by Mr. Ussher, seconded by Mr. Smith: 
“That the open season for red deer should be concurrent 
with that for moose; but that in districts where red deer 
are few in number it is desirable that the open season 
be further restricted.” 

Mr. Cormier spoke of limiting the number of animals 
to be killed by one hunter, and moved: “That the num- 
ber of moose, caribou and deer killed by one hunter dur- 
ing a single season be limited to one moose, one caribou 
and two deer.” 

This was seconded by Dr. Drummond and adopted. 


Game Birds. 


The question of the spring shooting of game birds was 
then taken up, and it was moved by Mr. MacCullum, sec- 
onded by Mr. Wilson: “That it is the sense of this com- 
mittee, and we so recommend, that spring shooting, or 
the killing of game birds in spring, be abolished, and that 
the open season be from Sept. 15 to Dec. 31, inclusive.” 

Mr. Wilson was anxious that this resolution should be 
placed upon the minutes of the meeting, as they had spring 
shooting in New York, to their disgrace. He had letters 
from presidents and secretaries of sportsmen’s associations 
in the State of New York, in which it was stated that if 
spring shooting could be done away with the birds would 
start and nest on territory over which the writers had 
oversight. The president of the Jefferson County Asso- 
ciation made the statement that where they had had a 
local law the birds that had been driven away with an 
open season had come back and were making their nests 
there. The State of New York was the transgressor in 
this matter, because the other States did not allow any 
spring ‘shooting, and for the good of the State of New 
York he asked that the resolution be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The following was also adopted, without discussion, on 
the motion of Mr. Wilson: “That it is the sense of this 
committee, and they so recommend, that the pursuing of 
moose, caribou and deer with dogs be prohibited.” 

On the motion of Mr. Cormier, seconded by Dr. Mac- 
Cullum, it was recommended: “That the open season be 
from Sept. 15 to Dec. 15, on Canada grouse, spruce 
grouse, wood grouse, swamp partridge, black grouse, 
ruffed grouse and partridge.” 


Second Day. 


At the morning session, Hon. A. T. Dunn in the chair, 
a resolution of the previous afternoon regarding the open 
season for grouse and partridge, was divided into the two 
following motions, proposed by Dr. MacCullum and sec- 


onded by Mr. Cormier, which were adopted : 
: That the open season be from Sept. 15.to Dec. 15 for all 
Pee ee eae tea ommnation, of ap igan.” 





and over their 


pests, and, moreover, that the minimum amount of such 
bounty be $15 a head.” 

This was seconded by Dr. Cormier and agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Ussher, it was resolved: “That 
the pursuing, shooting or killing of any of the animals or 
birds specified in the resolutions preceding be entirely 
prohibited at all o-her times than those specified in the 
resolutions relating to such animals or birds, respectively.” 

It was moved by Dr. MacCallum: “That this commit- 
tee is of the opinion, and wishes to suggest in the most 
urgent manner, that the tag and coupon sys‘em in use 
in Ontario and Michigan be adopted by all the Provinces 
and States interested.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Bramble and concurred in. 

The committee adjourned shortly before 1 o'clock, the 
members accepting the invitation of the chairman to 
luncheon at the Place Viger Hotel. 


The Afternoon Session. 


The first business of the afterneon was the adopting 
of the following resolution, on the motion of Mr. Smith, 
seconded by Mr. Seymour: ‘That this committee rec- 
ommends that the possession, sale or exportation of all 
game birds or animals shall be prohibited after the expiry 
of fifteen days after the close of the open season for the 
birds or animals, as the case may be, in each State or 
Province authorizing the killing or capture of same in 
such State or Province.” 

On the motion of Mr. Titcomb, seconded by Dr. Mac- 
Cullum, the committee passed a resolution felicitating 
the Hon. Mr. Parent, President of the Association, on 
the well deserved honors that had fallen to him in the 
premiership of the Province. 

The following motion regarding the exportation of 
speckled trout was adopted on the motion of Dr. Drum- 
mond, seconded by Mr. Wilson: “That the exportation 
of speckled or brook trout be totally prohibited, -save 
with the exception of fish caught by any tourist or sum- 
mer visitor, the total weight of such fish not to exceed 
30 pound; net, and limited to the lawful catch of two 
days’ angling.” 

Mr. Wilson brought forward a resolution having ref- 
erence to black bass, and in doing so he said that if they 
black bass in the St. Lawrence were protected as the 
ought to be until after the spawning season, there would 
be no need for the Anglers’ Association to apply, as they 
had done, to the New York State Association for a 
million bass. The latter Association had refused to sup- 
ply a single bass until the close season was made to 
fully cover the spawning period. His resolution was to 
the effect that in all the waters dividing the States and 
Provinces, the open season on black bass shall be from 
July 1 to Jan. 1. 

This was adopted. 

On the motion of Dr. MacCullum, seconded by Mr. 
Seymour, it was decided to request the President of the 
Association to communicate with the governments of 
the various ‘bordering States and Provinces and invite 
each to send one or more representatives to the next 
annual meeting of the Association. 

Mr. Cormier brought forward the question of the 
beaver, and it was agreed that it was desirable that all 
Provinces and States extend the close season on this 
animal until the year 1905. 

Mr. Ussher moved, and it was adopted: “That this 
committee approves of the Maine licensed guide system, 
and recommends the general adoption of it, or some 
modification of the same, which shall be suited to the 
wants of each State or Province.” 

The question of licensing market men, game dealers, 
etc., then came up, and on the motion of Mr. Ussher, 
the following was concurred in:—‘‘Whereas this Com- 
mittee believes that excellent results are obtained from 
the operation of the Maine State law with reference to 
the market men, etc., both from the standpoint of game 
protection and for statistical purposes, therefore be it 
resolved we are in favor of a system by which the market 
men, game dealers, sellers and tanners of deer, moose 
and caribou skins, and proprietors of hunting camps, 
shall, if it can be legally so arranged in any State or 
Province, be duly licensed by the chief game authorities 
of the said Province, and shall report periodically there- 
to. 

With regard to insectivorous birds, it was resolved, on 
the motion of Dr. MacCullum, to urge the Association 
to adopt a permanent protective law against the destruc- 
tion of all insectivorous and other birds useful to agri- 
culture. 

The following was adopted, on the motion of Mr. 
Ussher. seconded by Mr. Wilson: “That this Committee 
recommend that every State and Province should adopt 
laws limiting the number of game. birds that may be 
killed by each hunter per day, and the number, weight 
and size of game fish which may be caught per day by 
each angler.” 

The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, and subsequently the members of the 
committee were entertained at dinner by Mr. Joncas, at 
the Place Viger Hotel. 


A Welcome Note from Kelpie. 


Avaton, Santa Catalina Island, Cal.. Dec. 11.—A 
merry Christmas to you, O Forest AND STREAM, and all 
your friends. 

For a long time I have been practically unable to use 
my eyes for reading or writing, though they have served 
me fairly well for out-of-door work, and so it is that, as I 
said to you some time ago,,I have been unable to keep 
in touch with the old paper; though I have known it for 
more than a quarter of a-century, and it has always been 
my favorite. 

I hope before long.to be able to give your readers some 
account of mv camps and cruises among the islands of this 
region. This-is a very pleasant morning—the trees and 
hillsides are green, and the sun shines brightly, with the 
mercury. about 70 degrees, in the house. 

| have.been sitting on the veranda, which commands a 
wide sea-view. Across the channel is the coast line, more 
than twenty. miles away, but looking less than ten. Above 
it looms. bulk of Saddleback ene ieee 

shoulders gleam ite peaks 
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I will close for this time with an account of a con- 
versation which occurred at dinner between an artist 
friend of mine and a comparative stranger, premising, 
however, that among the burros employed on this island 
the older and wiser of ihem is called John. 

The conversation had turned on literary matters, and 
the stranger asked the lady if she liked Burroughs. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, “and I really think that a camp- 
ing party isn’t complete without them.” 

With a somewhat mystified look, he replied after a 
little hesitation, “I mean John.” 

“Why certainly,” replied the lady. “John is the best of 
the whole lot.” 

The gentleman said no more, and at the close of the 
meal they separated, but a while afterward an idea sud- 
denly came to the lady, and turning to her mother she 
remarked, “I do believe that gentleman meant John 
Burroughs.” KELPIE. 


After Wild Sheep in the Altai and Mongolia. 


A costLy and beautiful book just published by Row- 
land Ward, of London, will appeal strongly to many 
big-game hunters in America. It is by the Prince of 
San Donato, author of “Hunting Trips in the Caucasus,” 
and treats of an expedition after wild sheep in the Altai 
and Mongolia. 

The hunting trip, which lasted only from May to 
September, covered the wild country lying between Mon- 
golia and Sungaria, and drained chiefly by the Rivers Ob 
and Irtish, a region of great elevation and sparsely in- 
habited by a few Kalmuks. The great game consists 
chiefly of the ibex and the great sheep Ovis ammon, with 
a few Maral deer, a form related to the red deer of 
Europe. It is a country of late springs and early falls, 
with many lakes on which wild fowl are found and not a 
few streams where trout and grayling were taken. Price 
Demidoff’s party consisted of himself and wife and Mr. 
Littledale and wife, and, of course, after they had reached 
the termination of ordinary roads the saddle and the pack 
pony were the only means of travel. The hunting was 
done almost entirely on foot. Only males, and as a 
rule those with large heads, were shot at, but a large 
number of these were killed as well as a little smaller 
game. The largest ram killed was taken by Mr. Littledale, 
and measured 63 inches along the curve of the horn, with 
a girth of 194 inches and a measurement of 41'4 inches 
between the tips; a monstrous head. Ovis ammon is 
one of the greatest of wild sheep. and is thought by some 
to be the form from which other species have sprung. 

Prince Demidoff’s narrative is told with spirit. He 
is evidently a hard worker. and deserved the great suc- 
cess that he had. The author’s comments on the coun- 
try, its game, and on the effect of the small-bore rifle are 
extremely interesting. 

As already said, the volume is one of great beauty. It 
contains eighty-two illustrations, a colored frontispiece 
of the great sheep which Prince Demidoff went after, and 
also a map on which his route is set down. We fancy 
there are few big-game hunters who have climbed the 
Rocky Mountains after big-horn who would not have et- 
joyed a trip such as is here well described. 


Deer on the Missouri River. 


Lovce Pore, Mont., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I got back from the Missouri River yesterday. 
I had a very hard time in killing four deer—three white- 
tails and one blacktail—having to kill them on the run; 
and a whitetail jumping over the large sage brush is a 
very hard target for me to hit. I saw perhaps fifty or 
sixty whitetails and six blacktails. 

I saw no breeds hunting on the river this fall, which 
accounts for the whitetail being so plentiful down there. 

The weather was cold, closing up the river two nights 
after I got there, so I could cross over wih my team 
and could hunt on both sides of the river. The bottoms 
were tracked up so that it was impossible to follow a 
track. I saw a great lot of blacktail sign up one creek, but 
did not hunt them any, as it is a very hard country to 
pack deer out of. 

I also saw considerable antelope sign out from the 
river seven or eight miles on both sides. I expect it will 
take me two or three weeks to pick the briers out of my- 
self. The points and small islands were full of them, and 
I had to hunt through them to start the deer out. I think 
that there are some of the smartest deer down there I 
ever saw—especially the old does. I nearly walked on 
top of a number of old does, and by the time I got my 
gun up to my shoulder I would perhaps get a look at their 
tails going out of sight in the brush. W.J.A. 


Maine Guides. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in this week’s copy of Forest AND STREAM 
Special’s article concerning a higher license fee being 
imposed on guides in Maine. Nothing could be better 
for the guides than this, as it would make the inferior 
class of guides hesitate about paying a larger amount 
for their license and thus weed them out from among the 
better class. Inferior guides can be, and are, very often 
employed by sportsmen, and it is very unfortunate for the 
latter when he finds the mistakes he made and very 
often spoils a whole trip. Some guides ought never to 


get $3 per day, as they do not know how to earn it, . 


and I would like to see a line drawn between the guides 
of Maine and let those who, by their experience, have 
proven themselves to be competent guides get their 
$3 and inferior ones be paid accordingly. 

Your correspondent also touches on the question of a 
guide being punished for killing deer for hunters, let 
alone now and then a moose. This practice has. been 
kept up year in and year out and it would be a great 
thing if it could be broken up. I cannot see how a 
man (he is not a hunter) can take a long, expensive 
trip and then let his guide go and kill his deer or moose, 
and yet this is done every year. SNOWSHOE. 





The Forzst anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
jatest by Monday end 94 much earlier 9s practicable, 
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, The Philadelphia Game Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream:° I read in your paper on Dec. 8 of the banquet at 
Pittsburg, when 1,200 quail were served to the guests. In 
Philadelphia you can see bunches of quail and pheasants 
hanging out, and they are sold to all who may have the 
price. Men make a business of going from house to 
house with strings of these birds for sale. They are 
served at all first-class restaurants in this city. It would 
seem that there was a good field for a good game wardep 
to do some good work if we had such a thing in Penn- 
sylvania. ae 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream _ should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 








Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM, o 


ANGLING NOTES, _ 


{ Black Bass Fry and Yellow Perch. 


Quite unexpectedly this evening I came across a 
memorandum made quite a number of years ago relating 
to what I then believed to be an original observation 
which an:wers a question that is often asked now, as it 
was then. 

Spec'al Game Protector William H. Burnett was watch- 
ing some spawning beds of black bass in Lake George, 
N. Y., to determine something about the time that the 
parent fish guarded the bass fry after they were hatched. 
One bed had a very large bass that he was particularly 
interested in, and on one of his visits he found that the 
old bass had disappeared, but by leaning over the side 
of his boat and looking into the clear water he discovered 
that some of the fry, as he supposed, still [:ngered on or 
around the bed. Watching closely to make sure that the 
little fish were black bass fry and not something else, he 
saw a yellow perch dart at one of the little fish, but it 
dodged and escaped. The perch made another dash at the 
same little bass and again the bass escaped, and this was 
repeated several times under Burnett's eyes, until he came 
to the conclusion that black bass fry when about two 
weeks old were too quick for the predacious yellow perch, 
and that more of the little black bass escaped destruction 
from them after the parent bass left them to scatter than 
was generally supposed. Of course, there are other fish 
than yellow perch that prey upon young black bass, but 
if they are quick enough to escape the perch they are 
quick enough to escape rock bass and other enemies. 


Red Trout. 


When I reached home this evening I found a letter from 
Fish Commissioner Titcomb, of Vermont, in which he 
says: “I have ordered a pair of red trout sent to Prof. 
Garman, and also a pair sent direct to you. I should 
infer that these trout started from Louisville yesterday 
(28th). I shall be interested to hear from you as to the 
condition they arrive in and whether Prof. Garman con- 
firms statements of others and my own idea that the 
specimens sent are the regular aureolus or saibling, and 
found in Sunapee Lake.” 

The fish I also found here, and though they were ap- 
parently four days on the road, they arrived in much 
the best condition of any that have been sent to me, and 
if in the morning they will stand the further journey to 
Wellesley, Mass., I shall send them on to Denton to be 
mounted. I was at first divided in my opinion whether to 
send them to Prof, Garman to give him more specimens 
or to Denton to mount. 

I shall be surprised if. the fish are pronounced to be 
Sunapee saibling, for both of the fish I have are unlike the 
Sunapee fish that I have seen at Sunapee Lake. First, 
these fish have a very forked tail, much more so than the 
Sunapee saibling of the same size, and the Sunapee fish 
have a tilk white border to their fins which is very 
noticeable at breeding time. (“The fins catch the hue of 
the adjacent parts, and pectoral, ventral, anal and lower 
lobe of caudal are marked with a lustrous white band.”— 
Quackenbos. ) 

This milk white band is entirely lacking in one of the 
fish sent to me, and in the other it does not show in a 
marked.manner. To me the very forked tail is sufficient 
to throw grave doubts on the fish being a Sunapee saibling. 
Quackenbos says of the Sunapee fish, “A square or slight- 
ly emarginate tail.” The coloring generally of the Canada 
fish is much like the coloring of the Sunapee saibling, but 
the body of the Canadian fish is more slender than the 
New Hampshire saibling. I mentioned previously that 
Mr. Burhans, who saw and caught the red trout in 
Canada, told me that some of the fish had forked tails and 
some had square tails. All that have been sent to nfe, even 
the specimens in the worst condition, had forked, very 
pronouncedly forked, tails. I shall have another look at 
these fish by daylight before I send them away, but the 
tails will not change over night, and that is one thing 
which seems to preclude the possibility of their being 
Sunapee saibling, but there are other differences to 
reconcile besides the deeply notched and square tails. 


Protection and Hotels. 


One of the State game and fish protectors was last week 
on a visit to the Adirondacks. He is a modest man, and 
he did not tell any one that he was a game protector, nor 
did he intimate that. he was looking for violators of the 
laws of thé State which protect. fish and-game; but in his 
bag, commonly called a grip, he did have some papers, 
ordinary blanks used by: game protectors.on occasions. 
and on them were prinied words such as Forest, Fish and 
Game Comitiission, etc. At one point on the edge of the 
wilderness he learned that a pe of sportsmen were in 
camp at a certain place, and t. he would go 
into the woods as. far as this-camp and.make a segial 


On and pee What Ine the TPRARETD: OF the party were 
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having. He left his bag or grip at the hotel in the settle- 


ment at the edge of the wilderness by mistake and had to ~ 


retrace his steps and get it, and then he went on to make 
his call as he had originally planned. When he made 
his call—mind, he had not told any one where he was 
going—he found that every member of the party in the 
camp was violating the law, as he looked at it, but the 
members of the party protested that it was a coincidence 
and that certain ingredients which were in evidence, and 
which were necessary to constitute a violation,.did not 
belong to the party, and they knew nothing about whom 
they belonged to or where they came from or how they 
happened to be in their vicinity, and so the modest game 
protector went his way, and the party as one man prob- 
ably said, “It is to laugh.” The game protector made an- 
other call at 3 A. M., which means very early in the 
forenoon, and then he found the ingredients tied up in 
camp with chains, and the members of the party prob- 
ably sighed, “It is to settle,” for the game protector 
gathered in the whole bunch, with the ingredients which 
constituted a violation of the law. So far there was 
nothing unusual about the proceedings, for the men were 
ordinary lawbreakers who had been caught in the ordi- 
nary way of game protectors, and they would have to go 
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SHIP FISH, 


Caught in 1899 at Miami, Bay Biscayne, Florida. Length 6ft. lin. 


in the ordinary way of stich getitty to the bat of justice to 
receive so much of their deserts as the justice could ad- 
minister under the statutes made and provided. 

The game protector’s second call had been made so early 
that he remained for a time, particularly as one of the 
party announced that he had $200 to fight the officer of 
the law in court, and before his companions convinced him 
it would be better to accept the officer’s proposition to 
meet him in court later and plead guilty to the charge 
and settle, the mail was brought into camp. Finally the 
$200 man was convinced that his $200 would simply be 
added to his fine in the end, when he balanced his ac- 
count of expenses of the trip, but by that time it was 
late and the game protector remained in the camp for 
the night. In the evening the party passed the time by 
playing pedro, and as it was necessary to keep a score 
and paper was not abundant in camp, one of the men took 
a letter from his pocket to keep the score on the blank 
side. On the side opposite to the blank side was a letter 
written by the hotel keeper where the game protector 
left his bag, warning the party to look out for a man who 
was going into the woods, and who the hotel keeper sus- 
pected, to be a new game protector. When the game pfo- 
tector told me the story yesterday, I wondered, as he did, 
how the hotel keeper had reason to suspect that the man 
who was paying him for meals and lodgings was a game 
protector. I also wondered why the hotel keeper thought 
it necéssary to send any warning to any one in the woods 
unless he knew where the party in question passed ‘his 
‘house that they: intended: to°break the law, and so sent 
his letter hoping it would. reach =the law breakers. before 
fhe law offices," That was AOF the only party -of pporte- 


men—God save the mark!—that had passed his house, and 
perhaps paid him for food and lodgings and things, and 
did he send warnings to them all? Did he take it for 
granted that all the men who passed his house were law- 
en or did he know that they intended to break the 
aw! 

People complain that the State game protectors do not 
discover violators of the game laws in the woods only in 
rare instances compared with the number of violations. 
It is bad enough that thirty-six men have to cover the 
entire State of New York and wage a war against the 
horde of lawbreakers, but now it is known that our 
hotel keepers at one of the gateways to the woods is an 
accomplice of the law breakers and is in league with 
them against the constituted authorities whose business, 
it is to enforce the law which protects fish and game and 
brings money to the hotel keepers when it is enforced, to 
a greater degree than when it is violated. When this 
matter is a court record I expect to add a postscript to 
this note in which I shall not deal in generalties, and will 
give the hotel keeper an advertisement that Forest AND 
STREAM will not expect him to pay for. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


Black Bass in the Moonlight. 


It may be that after reading this you will remark, dis- 
dainfully, “Humph! simply poaching.” I, too, had some 
qualms of conscience over it before I tried the sport. 
In July, on Lake Patagansett here, the small-mouth black 
bass were not willing to connect with any known lure. 
I tried everything with the same result. One night, when 
the moon was almost full and the sky almost cloud- 
less. I thought I would find out if the bass were as fond 
of staying out late as I. In this small lake they do not 
rise readiiy to a fly at any time, and instances of their 
capture in this way are extremely rare. I rigged up my 
splic bamboo in the house, putting on a Parmachenee- 
Belle fly No. 1-0, and wound a spare leader with a 
Montreal of the same size round my hat in case of 
trouble. 

My boat is moored always to a stake so that it can 
be run_ashore by rope, and lies within casting distance 
of a big rock where usually old Bronze-back hangs out. 

When I cautiously drew the boat ashore, and, sitting 
down, again ran it out to the stake, the scene was worth 
sitting up all night to see. The dark patches of shadow 
cast on the water by the surrounding trees were impene- 
trable to the eye, while all else was liquid silver under the 
moJnbeams. The stillness was so solemn that I almost 
feared to break it. The whirr of the reel in drawing off 
line to make the first cast sounded like an alarm tlock. 
There’s a peculiar enchantment in the moonlight. Care- 
fully, deftly and with some trepidation I made the first 
cast. The leader and fly, already well soaked, went out 
easily and dropped without a splash. Purposely I made 
three or four casts away from the place I expected to find 
bass, just to get used to the new scheme. Then, gradu- 
ally working around the boat and lengthening my casts, 
I covered the spot I wanted. The fly vanished into the 
black mass of the shadow, and just as it reached the mar- 
gin of the moonbeam I saw an upheaval of the water—a 
splendid head and shoulders visible for an instatit—then 
the sudden tightening of the line—the fmstinctive stroke 
of hooking, the involuntary momentary tightening of 
the throat that seems invariably to accompany the first 
giorious sensation of hooking a big one—all passed more 
rapidly than it can be told, and the leap and plunge that 
fo lowed showed that the steel had struck home. A deep 
plunge followed by a rush straight toward the boat kept 
the reel busy taking in line until the bass came close to 
the stern. Then with a mad straight ahead rush he 
went up the channel—making for the outer part of the 
lake. With all the strain I dared to put on he still kept 
going. I wondered if he ever would stop. I had 50 yards 
of line on the reel, and when at last he slacked up only a 
few turns remained in the barrel. Then with several 
leaps he fought doggedly every inch of the way back. 
He got no slack whatever, and although lily pads and 
roots fringed the channel on either hand, he could not 
ret into them. Back he came, until he was almost 
within reach of the net. But not yet. The dusky 
monarch of the lake was game for another such fight. 
And so away he went once more, not quite so far this 
time, though, and as he gradually yielded foot after foot 
of line his strength began to waver. At last, in the clear 
moonlight, he came alongside, and, slipping the net 
quickly under him, I laid him in the boat and took off 
my hat to him. 

I did not weigh him until next morning, when he 
scaled 5% pounds. A handsome fellow, and as plucky 
as handsome. 4, beg 

I hooked him at 11.30 P. M. and landed him just at 
midnight. The hook was deeply set away back in his 
mouth—so far that I could just reach it to extract it 
with my fingers. 

It may have been a mean thing to do, but there was 
an excitement in it all and a peculiar glamour attending 
the moonlight fishing that one cannot well describe. 
All objects of the surrounding landscape, though famil- 
iar as my own home by day, assume a weird and un- 
canny aspect by night. The uncertainty of knowing 
just where the stumps and pads may lie in those dark 
masses of shadow put great odds on the fish, and in my 
own mind I begin to think it was a sport of the very 
first water. 3B: 


Flies Versus Other Lures for Nipigon Trout, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent number of Forest anp Stream I re- 
gretted to find a direct statement to the effect that the 
larger trout in the Nipigon are taken with spoons or 
bait, and only the smaller ortes are successfully taken with 
the fly. The following week another writer seemetl: to 
coincide in this- view. During the fishing season there 
“may be an average-of thirty fishermen’ on the ‘stream 
daily. About twenty-eight men out of the ‘thirty will 








be “duffers on the Nipigon.” Ido not say this in a-very 
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the proportion of “duffers” in his own river of occupa- 
tion at home, and then to carry the proportion fo the 


Nipigon and apply it in observation upon the fishermen 


there. 

The brook trout is a royal game fish, and the Nipigon 
is his. great kingdom. Any ambassador going to that 
region must be a born diplomat, or he must become one, 
or he must have’diplomats forced upon him, if he would 
see the best sport in trout fishing. The largest trout 
in the Nipigon are caught with the fly, and I believe that 
I caf select five trout fishermen who will catch more 
trout, and larger ones, with a fly than can be caught by 
five other selected fishermen using other rods and lures. 
Most of the fishermen on the Nipigon, as elsewhere, are 
not equipped to the best advantage. They do not study 
the situation in a painstaking way, and they do not seem 
to comprehend the nature of trout. Most of them want 
something easy. I have fished for trout from Labrador 
to Virginia, and have not as yet found a better stream 
for fly-fishing than the Nipigon. 

Rosert T. Morris. 


Toledo and Thereabouts. 


Why Rods Are Lifeless, 


Talking with my friend, Judge Kenyon, the other day 
about the last summer’s casting tournament at Chicago, I 
extracted a piece of information which will be of interest 
to the fishing fraternity. We were speaking of the dis- 
appointing records of the tournament during the hot 
weather which prevailed at that time, results which were 
apparently inexplicable to Mr, Hough and other gentlemen 
who participated in the various contests, especially those 
of fly-casting. “At a temperature about 125 degrees,” 
said the Judge. “a split bamboo rod may be bent upon 
itself, and it will be found to recover very slowly if at all. 
If it is bent at that temperature and retained in the 
same- position while it is cooled to sixty or seventy, it 
will be found to have taken a permanent set. At the 
higher temperature the resin of the cane seems to lose 
its tension and elasticity, so that the fibers of the cane 
slip by each other and do not readily resume their former 
places. At the same time, the glue in the joints softens, 
and its temporary loss of adhesiveness adds to the weak- 
ness of the rod. During the Chicago tournament the 
thermometer ranged in the nineties in the shade, while in 
the sun it was anywhere from twenty to twenty-five de- 
grees higher. When they were called on in this kind of 
weather, the rods did not respond, simply because the 
extreme heat had drawn their temper, and nothing would 
have been more effective in restoring it than a trough of 
ice water into which they might have been dipped every 
now and then during the progress of the tournament.” 

Jay BEeseE. 





Torepo, O., Dec. 14. 





100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish. 
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Here is the title of a chap-book of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which certainly should have place among our selec- 
tion of sportsmen’s finds, for the whole “dismal rela- 
tion” grew out the fateful discovery by a ‘gentleman 
and his Man being a Hunting.” The chap-book title 
pages of those days appear to have resembled the scare 
heads of our up-to-date yellow journals, in that they told 
the whole story. We preserve the style of the original: 





THE DISTRESSED CHILD IN THE WOOD; 
Or, the Cruel Unkle 
Being A 


True and dismal Relation of one Esq: Solmes of Beverly 
in Yorkshire; who dying left an only Infant Daughter, of 
the Age of two Years, to the care of his own Brother; 
who with many Oaths, Vows, and Protestations promised 
to be Loving to her; but the Father was no ‘sooner 
Dead, but out of a wicket Covetousness of the Child’s 
Estate of three hundred Pounds a Year, carry’d it into 
a Wood, and there put into a Hollow Tree to Starve it to 
Death; Where a Gentleman and his Man being a Hunt- 
ing two days after, found it half Famish’d, having gnawed 
its own Flesh and Fingers end in a dreadful manner. 

With an Account how the Cruel Unkle to hide his 
Villany, had caused the Child’s Effigies to be buried in 
Wax, and made a great Funeral, as if it had been really 
Dead; with the manner of the whole Discovery by a 
Dream, and taking the Wax Child out of the.Grave; with- 
the Unkle’s Apprehension, Examination, Confession be- 
fore Justice Stubbs, id Commitment to Gaol, in order 
to be Try’d the next A } t 5 


> i izes, for the Barharous - ae 
Fe Phish i added Copy of Verses onthe sald Relation, 


Gg he Hennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. ¥. 
1901. 


Jan. 1—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Collie Club’s annual show. 
J. A. Long, Sec’y. 


Jan. 14—New Orleans, La.—Louisiana Kennel Club’s annual 
show. A. E. Shaw, Sec’y. 

= 14-19.—Pontiac, Mich.—Pontiac Poultry and Pet Stock Ex- 
hibition’s dog show. Daniel Thomas, Sec’y. 

Jan. 23-26.—Chicago.—Chicago Pet Dog Club’s annual show. 
Mrs. J. T. Buhrer, Sec’y. 

Feb. 19-22.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fifth 
annual show. James Mortimer, Supt. 

March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual 
berch show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 

March 13-16.—-Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 


BENCH SHOWS. . 
1901. 


Jan, 14.—Coronado, Cal.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Albert Beltz, Sec’y. ° 

Jan. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fifth annual field trials of the Alabama 
Field Trials Club. John B. Rosenstihl, Sec’y. 

Jan. 21.—Benton guaty, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 
aed States Field Trials Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 

‘enn. 


February (First Week).—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Championship 
Feld Trial Association’s annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 


An Idyl of the Baik, 


Turn down the lights until they glow but dimly, and 
then read this sad, sweet story in a low, sorrowing voice. 
In the sleeping hamlet of Feeding Hills resides a man 
who is known not only unto himself, but to a select few, as 
a mighty nimrod. As a hunter he is the genuine union 
label article and the hairy coon is his long suit. He 
claims that he knows all there is to know about these nice 
beasts, and is on to just a few extra points on the side. 
One evening, as the moon was rising over the cornfields 
and illuminating the future pumpkin pies which, reclined 
among the stalks, he called his faithful coon dog, Ponto, 
to him. and, putting a gun, an axe and a search warrant 
into his clothes, sallied forth in pursuit of the gay and 
gladsome coon. Smiling were the golden corn lands of 
Feeding Hills, and dark and drear were the forests upon 
the mountains. Across the heath bounded the huntsman, 
and Ponto galloped ahead with nose on high and tail 
proudly waving. He looked even yellower ‘neath the 
golden beams of the moon. At last a lovely bit of coon 
ground was reached, and Ponto was encouraged to “heigh 
away.” Forthwith he heighed and scattered himself into 
the field. Presently the hunter heard a yelp from the 
further corner and knew that there was something doing. 
Ponto gave tongue and the hunter gave chase. The faith- 
ful hound headed for the wood, so the nimrod knew that 
hither the game was going. e 

At the edge of the wood Porto sat himself down by the 
foot of a tree. He sang solos to that shrub until the: nim- 
rod came up, and then Ponto wagged his tail while he 
was being patted on the head. The nimrod undid his 
shooting coat to allow his chest to swell, and removed 
his hat, so that it would not be stretched out of shape. 
He had once again treed a coon, he and Ponto. Then he 
circled that tree, looking for the coon. It should have 
been sitting in a crotch trembling with fear. If it was, 
the nimrod could not see it: Must he give up hope of 
downing it with one swift shot? He allowed he must. 
Then he seized the axe and started to slay the tree. The 
moon rose high over the woods and looked down upon his 
toil. If he had had to work in that manner he would have 
joined a union. The chips flew fast and thick, and Ponto 
dashed about the shrub with keen yelps and howls of 
delight. He was going to get another chance at the coon, 
and he pitied the poor animal. The tree gave a groan and 
tottered to the ground. A streak of gray dashed out of 
the topmost branches and darted into the light. Ponto 
made a rush and a grab. There were circles of yellow and 
gray for a second, and then peace and quietude. The 
proud nimrod advanced to pick up the game. The moon 
looked down in horror upon the scene, for the nimrod 
had fainted away. His sorrowing wife buried her favorite 
tabby can beneath the garden rosebush at 7:30 next morn- 
ing.—Springfield Republican. 











Points and Flushes. 


Mr. W. B. Stafford, Secretary of the Champion Field 
Trial Club, has favored us with a photograph of the 
trophy which goes to the winner of the stake. It portrays 
a silver cup, beautiful in design, donated by Mr. Edward 
Dexter, of Boston, Mass. The trophy is emblematic of 
the championship of the year in which it is won. Entries 
for the stake of 1901 close on Jan. 10. 








Grapshooting. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream _ should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





Leading dealers in rtsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send n 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Dec. 27.—Kansas City, Mo.—Match for the cast iron medal be- 
tween J: A: R. Elliott, holder, and W. R. Crosby, challenger. - 

Dec. 27.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Team match at 2% birds 
between Baltimore Shooting Association and Keystone Shooting 
League—first of a series. ~ : 

Newark, N; J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 


i , 1l.—Garfield. Gun -Club’s- live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month, ; 


pnd Fitty-sopand evening: 


Greate WERE MORPUE STV Sree, 


1901. 
Jan. 1.—Chicago.—Universal Gun Club’s live-bird shoot. Dr. 
R. S. Mess, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1—Newark, N. J.—Twentieth annual all-day shoot of the 
South Side Gun Club, “Isaac H. Terrill, Sec’y. ae 

an. 1—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Tournament of the Ossining Gun 

ub; targets. Wm. P. Hall, Sec’y.  ~ 

Jan. 12-13.—Aurora, Ill.—Bennett’s target tournament, 

Jan. 15-18—Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club's: eleventh 
annual téurnament; live birds and targets; open fo. all. ’ 
Graham, Sec’y. ; 

Jan. 16.—Trenton, N. J.—Second contest of the series between 
teams- of the Trenton Shooting Association and Freehold Gun 
Club, on the grounds of the former. 4 

Jan. 17.—Baltimore, Md.—Ten-man.~ team contest—Baltimore 
Shooting Association vs. Keystone ae League. 

Feb. 6-7.—Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s sparrow tourna- 
ment. Chas. F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

April 9-12.—Baltimore, Md.—Eighth annual spring tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days targets, $100 per 
oy. added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. . P. Collins, 


ec’y. 

April 16-18—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. C. W. Feigenspan, Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—Lincoln, Neb.—Twenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State apereeens Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W. Bain, Sec’y. 

May 21-25.—Chicago, Il!l.—Twenty-seventh annual tournament and 
convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. Chas 
T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

June —.—Columbus, Wis.—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ 
League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 


AT WATSON’S PARK. 
Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, I1l.—Fifteen-bird shoots as 


follows: Dec. 22, 25, 29 and Jan. 1; $2.50 entrance; $2 sweep 
optional; shoots commence at 1 o’clock. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Jan, 8.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Welch (holder)-Elliot match 
for the Dupont trophy. 

April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I, N. Y.—The Inter- 
state Association’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap ‘|| our- 
nament at live birds. 

une —.—Interstate Park, L. 1.—Forty-third annual tournament 
=o New York State Association for thy protection of Fish and 

me. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, L. I.—Fountain Gun Club’s regular monthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November and December. 


Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

: eo Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considerea as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The four-day Holiday shoot on the Washington Park shooting 
grounds, Kansas City, Mo., commencing on Wednesday of this 
week, will be managed by Mr. R..S; Elliott. -There are three 


events on the first day, the second of which is the final contest 
for the Elliott medals. On the second day there are three events, 
of which the second is the match between Elliott and Crosby 
for the Cast Iron medal. On the third day there are two events, 
respectively at 10 and 15 birds. On the fourth day there is a 2 


ae 


bird event, $20 entrance, birds included; handicaps a la Riley, 
which is as follows: “All shooters are handicapped from 26 to 
30yds., to start the shoot on. The race is shot in five divisions 
of 5 birds each. Any shooter making a straight score of 5 birds 


in any division will be set back lyd. for each and every straight 
score he makes; provided, however, that ‘no contestant can be 
put back of the 38yd. score.” 

» 


Shooting about Philadelphia this week will be notably active. 
Nearly the whole week will be devoted to practice and competition 
on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at Holmes- 
burg Junction. A sweepstake on Christmas Day, open to all, 
Rose system to govern the division of the moneys, will afford 
holiday diversion. Thursday is fixed upon for the contest be- 
tween ten-men teams of the Baltimore Shooting Association and 
Keystone Shooting League, the return match to be shot at Bal- 
timore on Jan. 17, and in case of a tie the third contest to be 
shot on neutral ground. The weekly 10-bird handicap for the 
League trophy, open to members only, will take place on Satur- 


day. 
e 


Dec, 22 was an exceptional day on the grounds of the Keystone 
Shooting League in the matter of a large attendance. The semi- 
monthly match for the challenge trophy, a 10-bird ‘event, at 
29yds., $2.50 entrance. The second event was the club handicap 
shoot, 10 birds, open sweepstake, $2.50 entrance. In the first event 
there were fifteen challengers, and of these, Brewer, Landis and 
Henry tied on straight scores, the latter winning in the shoot-off. 
Messrs. Collins and Fox, of Baltimore, participated, but being 
non-residents, could not compete for the trophy. The former killed 
9, the latter 10. In the club handicap shoot, Messrs. Vandergriit, 
Brewer and Budd made straight scores. 


z 


The match between Messrs. R. A, Welch and Harold Money, 
shot on the Carteret Gun Club’s grounds, on Thursday of last 
week, resulted in a tie on 89 birds. The conditions were 100 birds 
each, 30yds. rise, 80yds. boundary, $250 a side. It was an exciting 
contest, one not ended till the last bird was trapped. Mr. Money 
got a lead of 5 in the first 25, and from that to the finish there was 
a see-saw contest on this margin, which was gradually reduced to 
a tie at the finish, Mr. Welch shooting a game uphill race. 


» 


_.The exact number of the men on the teams of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association and the Keystone Shooting League has 
not yet been definitely determined, but the most conservative 
opinion places the number at seven men per team. Baltimore 
probably will be selected from the following: Messrs. Malone, 
Hood, Hawkins, Fox, Bond, Ducher, Gent, Collins, Wagner, 
Smith, Pierce, Leland and Burke, while the Keystone team will 
be selected from a list as follows: Messrs. Henry, Hallowell, 
Landis, Vandergrift, Budd, McCoy, Eames, Fisher, Johnson, Van 
Loon, Geikler and Stevenson. 


Zz 


The president of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
date of Dec. 17; writes us as follows: ‘Please announce that the 
annual convention and tournament of this Association will be held 
the third week in May, 1901, and the date will be May 21, 22, 23, 
24 and 25. The change from the first week in May was made in 
the hope that the past aaey seems of the Association could 


, thus presumably be avoide 


In the Clearview Gun Club’s trophy event.at Darby, Pa., on 


. Dec, 22, there were six men who tied for the Fisher trophy, and 


in the shoot-off Fisher, a scratch man, wor it with a score of 20 


out of 26 targets. Sweepstakes and contests for turkeys added to ~ 


the zest of the competition. 
“& 
There will be an-Interstate Park Handicap -on Wednesday 
this mae arrival of the 12:20 train fro " 


ing sheer of Op frat ergy, NON 
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The Interstate Park Association has issued an artistic booklet, in 
which is set forth a description of the advantages offered to the 
golfer, the sportsman, the business man in search of peceoption, 
the trapshooting clubs, driving parties, etc. It is profusely ai 
elegantly illustrated, the Casino, pigeon coops, railway station, 
golf links, traps, grounds being the subjects of illustration. Ad- 
dress -the Interstate Park Association, Queens, L. I. 


On Dec. 19, in the first of the series of team shoots between 
six--nen teams of the Trenton Shooting Association and the 
Freehold, N. J., Gun Club, the former won by a score of 241 to 
226, each man shooting at 50 targets. The second contest of the 
series takes place on the grounds of the Trenton Shooting Asso- 
ciation, on Jan. 16. ® 


he N Utrecht Gun Club’s shoot on Saturday of last week 
Mire ‘foie Ce and Mr. Vandergrift each scored 14 out of 15 
and éach lost one dead out of bounds, 


In the Audubon (Chicago) Gun Club’s last shoot of this year, 


i d trophy. 
Mr. J. H. Amberg won the diamond trophy. kta es 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


on, N. J., Dec. 19.—The Trenton Shooting Association won 

ay of ted series of team races with the Freehold Gun Club 

on the latter’s grounds, Dec. 19, with the score of 241 to 226—six- 
eams, 50 targets per man. 

“Wiseoue and Ferlee oe high men on the Trenton team, each 

45. and Vandeerveer, 43, for Freehold. : 

Thomas won the bulk of the cash in the sweep shooting. 

The second race of the series is scheduled for Jan. 16, on the 
Trenton Shooting Association grounds, at Hutchinsons Lake. 
This is the first defeat that Freehold has met with on the home 

i team race. ; 
—. was shot over a magautrap fitted with a lever pull, 
which bothered the Trenton contingent not a little, as it is at 
best three seconds slower than the electric pull, that they have 
their magautrap fitted with, and when they called “Pull” the bird 
did not get out so quickly, causing the nervous tension to relax, 
constituting really a balk. However, all’s well that ends well. 
The boys enjoyed their trip, and are waiting for the time for the 
Freehold team to visit them, for the second race, with feelings of 
ble anticipation. 
Sa aan find the scores of the team race, and four 
sweepssweeps. The names marked thus * were not in for the 
"Trenton team: Widmann = Thomas 41, Vanarsdale 36, Farlee 
tes 36, Cole 38; total 241. ; 
6 et team: Burtis 36, Vandeveer 48, Muldoon 30, Ellis 42, 
Walling 33, Hall 36; total 226. 
Practice sweeps: 








Events: 1234 Events: : 3 4 
Walling .......++++++ Tone oe oe Farlee ...cccceccvcees B se 08 
Widmann .....+++++- 7 81010 Lutes .... a 
THOMAS ...0.cc0cc000 710 8 7 Muldoon 997 
Taylor ......sccessess T 8D O Hilie .ncccccccccccccee D ao oe 
Vanarsdale ......++++ 8 8 7 8 Mickel oe 
COMP ...ccccccccvcces B87 FT FT Colle ..ccccccvcccccese w es 


Hudson Gun Club 


Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 17.—Following are the scores made at 
the last shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Marion. The weather 
was cold, and a strong wind was blowing from the northwest, 
making it almost impossible to make a good average, but, all 
things considered, some fine strings were made. 

A series of team matches was shot, and the scratch men, Dudley 
and Schorty, won. The next team was Jones and Meunch, who 
were a good second. Bock and Banta were third, while Scheubel 
and Duke were last. , ; 

On Friday evening, Jan. 4, 1901, the annual meeting of this club 
will be held at 411 Tonneie avenue, for the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The next shoot of the club takes place on Jan. 7, 1901. 

We have just put in 30,000 bluerocks for the month of January: 





Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 10 
Schorty ......... 8 9 711 712 71210138 9121014 91118.. 
Dudley .......... 7 9 811 712 6131012 812 8144 91423.. 
EO écbeawseesees 7 81012 511 810 812 810 510 71117 4 
BERGE dccsacesves os 47S 6 BD GS B GS BB oc wo wo veo wo oe v0 
POU ccvccecses os 56362667 8ll. » be 

Hansman ....... .. 878 39 713 910. 
Van Dyne 7 2 Bas as 2 we 6 be 
SHEER. Bintoccvesss 26 B Bid SB. cn 0c Bice. 0% <0 
es eee rer ee ee ae ee 
Jones 0.813 Vil sc TD FE BW Bow cs ve 
eee aw, BM BB. OBB. S es Se 0210020900 
Scheubel 811 8 8 7 8 610 5121012 5 814.. 
El chaicbseadonn' ve/\6> re Pe ey aes ee 
OS eS S 2B 3B Bi Bibs ve vy rae 2e-sp 00 40 
SS era 5 5 31169712 512269794 7 
BOOMER: assecsnce oe as v0 978 68 2.8.3 D-8 BD Bcc ono 
i Ee et oe fe tee ee 
By WVORES .ncecses 6..8 463N.. &.. 
Dustin os ay oo eh ae @ DB 60.-00 
Schields ee A ey ne ab cee 
Clark ees. Cw... 
Brewer on: SE Bigs on So en hs 
O’Brien pRDEESS 5S. 4D O0'06,06 00 v0 ce 00 es on) bee 
eS TS 0 ath os rn eal ok eee nae Maia alent 
Muller oo BD dope 2a. be 

A. L. H. 
The Dominie’s Tournament. 

Fremont, Neb., Dec. 21.—Herewith find scores made at the 
shoot held here on the 18th inst. “‘Dominie Beveridge was man- 
ager. 


The attendance was not up to expectations, but thirteen facing 
the magautrap for the programme. 

The weather conditions were better than the ordinary this time 
of the year; that, coupled with a good tent and stove, made the 
shooters as comfortable as could be desired. The scores: 





Events: 12346567 8 9101112 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 2 
Dominie .. --- 8151417 8 12 11 18 10 13 1418 
W Ejidman 9151114 7131315 9 12 1517 
Robertson 9 8 914 8 9 917 8111215 
Ehlers 7131318 9..1418.. .. 12 16 
Stoner 9131318 9151216 9121118 
CD. a ntcconrernccepusseppancecsse 66 111118 6151318 815... 2% 
DT - 250 stolen dnesnsneeesinnbanph oe 1221015 71211... 7141346 
PEE week cccskeandbbospensshenpan 05 13 13 18 7141316 912 10 19 
R Middaugh ..........seccesecees oe os. po MOB e> 05, C.c0 ID op 
REND: ; wpncnoscccvincesessens, se ep 813 7121210 7 71010 
ED \«. cn cbasvesasseesspees.08 Apes 17 912 815 7111415 
Se EEE © spondnecevesonenessnanene 0 =p be 0 1413 16 8 12 12 2 
PRUNE cn cusvanvccnshoestccesenos® 00-50 95 1449 91016 910... 16 
DF cts s nicaea~ponbenmoeuned 9151114 7131315 9121517 


Following the conclusion of the programme several extra events 
were pulled off, the principal one being a miss-and-out, with the 
result: 


RE. 55, sn atninens docs debate sbUSan cients vetoed 1101001111111111111 
>. adds po8hbSeubs sen wih nie pa dPir dined 1441999111111111110 
BP Rh | oni.nn cisenssvinssesc ces pcb epesbeceetenen 111111111110 

CODD ......cececeeeeesceceeesensenecewaresereeeenens 1111110 


Dominie and Stoner divided the money on the 12th bird, but stiot 
on out to decide a $10 bet between Wilkins and Cobb, Wilkins 
winning, having placed his morey on the man from New Fh ‘ 

For the entire day the average were: The Dominie w. 
Fidam 8. Robertson 73, Ehlers %, 
Wilkins 86, R. Middengh 14, Echtenkamp 60, F. Middaugh 74, 
H, Eidam 8, Kruger 74. Ment, Sec’ 





FOREST. AND: STREAM. 
Style. 


THERE are several causes of bad shooting, and many more 
than several ideas of the manner of treating them. It is hardly 
likely that experts can a about the latter when they are not 
agreed upon what ey shooting or good style in shooting really 
is. There are at least three distinct schools, each t ing or 
believing in different methods. The first and oldest of these is: 

(a) The advocates of aligning from false breech to foresight. 

(b) The second is the pigeon shooter’s manner—that is, align- 
ing the foresight on the game with the eye well above but exactly 
over the center of the false breech. 

_ (c) The third method is that of looking at the game and throw- 
ing up the gun, in confidence that the hand and eye will work 
together. 

henever an argument occurs about shooting it will nearly 
always be found that agreement is impossible, and that the lon 
the argument proceeds the wider the disputants get apart. e 
eee of this is that the advocates belong to different schools, 
a, b, or c. 
me classes can again be subdivided. There is in each of 
them: 
(1) The shooter who calculates distance and elevation, and 
brings his gun to bear upon an imaginary spot in front or above 
his game, as the case may require, by focusing the game or the 
imaginary sfot and detecting how much to right, left, above or 
below his gun muzzle is, and directing it accordingly. 

(2) The shooter who brings his gun to bear on the game and 
then jerks it into the required allowance, pulling as he jerks. 

(3) We are inclined to believe there is a third subdivision who 
knowingly never “allow” at all, and the reason they do not in- 
variably shoot behind their game is that the gun comes up with 
the muzzle pointed to the direction where the game first became 
visible, and that in order to get on it there has been a race of 
the muzzle after the game, the trigger being pulled only when the 
gun has overtaken the game; the shot does not leave the muzzle 
until momentum, set up in the race from behind to the front, has 
carried the latter past the point intended. It is absolutely im- 
possible that there can be a sudden stop of the muzzle, as the 
muscles cannot effect it even if the will demanded. As 1 2, and 
3 can each be applied to a, b and c, there are at least nine 
chances to one that the best shooting conversation will be mis- 
understood by the listener. 

The most frequent incomprehensible remarks will come from 
c, the shooter who believes that he looks at his game and shoots 
without alignment, but simply, as he will tell you, in the way you 
catch a cricket ball, shoot an arrow, or use a fork in feeding 
yourself. This is a style of shooting that is more heard of than 
practiced; its correct name is a shooting, and we have noticed 
that many of those who think they practice it are considerably 
longer in getting off their guns than some others who confess 
to the older fashions. Besides, their practice not going to con- 
firm their precepts, the illustrations they choose are not convincing. 
There is the cricket ball, for instance, which, when it is caught 
at a yard distance from the eye, covers as much of the horizon 
as a 10ft. sphere would at 40yds. Perhaps even a poor poking aligner 
might hit a 10ft. sphere at 40yds., so that this argument proves 
nothing. It is best not to apply the same parallel to the argu- 
ment of the mouth and the fork, as the fork is so much nearer 
to begin with that comparatively the mouth would grow out of 
all recognition at 40yds. This has been best answered by one 
who solemnly assures those who place reliance on it that he can 
use his fork in the dark, but that no one can use a gun with 
equal —_ in the dark, no matter what system he adopts. 
That disposes of No. 2 argument, and then there is only the 
bow and arrow left. Mr. Ford revolutionized this sport when 
he first adopted the plan of drawing the arrow directly beneath 
the right eye—that is, below the chin instead of to the right ear, 
as had been customary until his time. The scores at once mounted 
up with this alteration of method, but it appears that those who 
advocate the principles of archery at stationary objects, as ap- 
gr oy to the shotgun and moving objects, can best be answered 

y the practice or riflemen at stationary objects and their con- 
stant struggle to obtain sights giving improved definition. 

But possibly the best answer of. all to the c school is their 
own precept. They tell’ you to look at the object and put up the 
gun, and that the latter will then assuredly cover the former. In 
that case, if they are correct, a miss will almost always result; 
the game is not standing still. If you say this, the proposition 
is very likely to be madified, and you are then to gaze at a fixed imag- 
inary spot in space. This is a simple impossibility, for when there 
is nothing to guide the eye it wanders while apparently being sta- 
tionary all the time. It is easy to fix a spot in front or behind 
the game if there is any sort of background, but it is not easy, or 
even possible, when gazing into the vault of the sky. If this is 
brought home to the shooter, he will probably say that the game 
fixes the imaginary movable spot by its proximity. But if this 
is the case, then it becomes difficult to say whether the shooter 
is not focusing the game one instant and the imaginary spot the 
next; and it is also difficult to detect how much this rapid alterna- 
tion of focus influences the direction of the gun, for be it re- 
membered that the c party declare that you are not to see your 
gun. 

It is not difficult to kill rabbits crossing a ride in this style; 
they have been killed when shooting from the hip; but when the 
distance to be allowed is yards in front, as for a grouse, down 
wind, better work can be done by those who are able to make the 
utmost use of the pointer they hold in their hands. It is very 
easy to detect the approximate distance by which one bird leads 
another as they pass the spectator, just as it is easy for a judge 
to tell the number of lengths by which a horse race is won. It 
is simplicity itself to detect the fact when one moving object 
overtakes and passes another, and the shooter who makes the 
muzzle or sight of his gun equivalent to the leading bird, over- 
taking and passing the game he is shooting at, seems to have a 
better means to accuracy of allowance than he who never sees 
his gun when he shoots. Of course it is possible for a man who 
keeps his focus on his game and never is conscious of seeing his 
gun to jerk it in the direction the game is going after presenting 
it; but then this is never done by snap shooters, and if it were 
done it would cease to be snap shooting, and would be a longer 
operation than his who shoots as described under a and 1 or b 
and 1, neither of which are necessarily two operations, although 
they may be made so. The jerking of the gun forward after pre- 
senting at the gems must necessarily take two operations, whether 
the shooter belong to the a, b, or c class, and although an ex- 
cellent practice to learn or to fall back upon when a shooter is 
more or less out of form, it does not constitute the finest form, 
and we have known game come much too quick to give it a 
chance; moreover, it sometimes happens that in crossing over 
rides pheasants are not visible long enough to put it in practice. 
In such cases one swing of the gun frem the ready and a simul- 
taneous press of the trigger are all that is possible in the time, 
and yet the shooter whose method is a and 1, or a No.1, is well 
aware how much ahead or behind he was when he fired. 

We have never yet seen a shooter of the c class who was able 
to shoot a choke-bore charge into the center of a target at 40yds. 
without adopting a, to him. new style of putting down his head 
and aligning, so that we doubt whether those who “never see 
their guns” really know exactly what they do in the presence 
of game. 

Between a and b there is a great difference; a gets his head 
down to his gun or his gun up to his face, according to bend, 
whereas b looks over his gun at the game, pointing with the sight 
and looking over the rib; by this means b is enabled to aim at 
the rising bird when the shot should go well over that which he 
is focusing. This is an advantage in quickness, for it is unques- 
tionable that it is quicker to aim at an object focused than a 
certain distance over it. It is for this reason that pigeon guns 
are usually made straight in the stock. A pigeon from the traps 
is rising almost always, but when it comes to high quarterin, 
game the elevation given by the height of the eye above the rib 
may be all wrong, and then the method of exact alignment de- 
scribed under a has the advantage. Besides this, a twist of the 
gun half over, so as to have one barrel higher than the other, acts 
in two di ing as a man shoots by 
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pelp for the right-hand shots would make matters worse on the 


When we consider what a variety of manners of shooting there 
are, it is hardly to be wondered at that the try gua should be 
considered a short and easy road to discover what a shooter does, 
and as a true diagnosis is half-way toward’ a cure it may be 
recommended so far. To find out what a man does with the gun, 
and to discover why he does it, are two very different propositions. 
As we have said, the methods of shooting adopted by good shots 
are at least nine. Each fault may, and obably, does, have some 
different effi according to which of these manners is adopted; 
and faults in shooting are numbered by hundreds—optical, physical 
and nervous. Yet people expect that their own experience is 
quite certain to be of use to others, and think those who cannot 
make use of it wanting in intelligence at least. It is obvious 
why Mr. H. Greener thinks there is nothing like the principle 
of shooting adopted in archery. Any one who had for a customer 
a crack eon shot who could use any stock, bend or cast-off 
equally would think so. Mr. Boswell, it is natural to be- 
lieve, does not advocate much cast-off or bend; pigeon shooting 
has formed his judgment, and the foresight aimers (b) form 


no small on of his customers. 
A cave elioaed by a variation of the shape of the stock, as 


suggested by the try gun, can hardly fail to be one in danger 
of being counteracted as the novelty of the stock wears off and 
becomes, as it were, part of the shooter. This certainly is so for 
every fault except those which arise from optical defects. 

There is no doubt, however, that too much has been claimed 
for the y gun, which is a most useful servant, but a very bad 
master. To illustrate this Mr. H. Harriss told an excellent story 
of a man who had been fitted with a try gun. When the weapon 
was ready he found it to be enormously cast-off, and complained 
that it did not fit him. “Oh,” said the gun er, “it is quite 
right; your left is the master eye.” That was strange, to say the 
least, as his left eye was a glass one. We cannot go as far as that 
in appreciation of the try gun, but we have lately discovered that 
it is not necessary for one eye to be the stronger for it to become 
what is called the “master eye”—that is, the aligning eye. 

As previously explained, it is not necesary, when shooting from 
the right shoulder and aligning the sight with the right eye, for 
that eye to see the game at all; if the left can see the target and 
not the sights, and the right the sights and not the target, that 
suffices, and the ‘right eye may still be master and the left only 
its servant to bring the aligned sights upon the target. We have 
lately had personal illustration of this, as in some lights we can- 
not distinguish a small bullseye at 100yds, with the right eye, 
yet with both eyes open we can make very good practice; and to 
establish the fact we can do equally well with a sheet of paper 
placed at the muzzle so that the right eye can see neither bullseye 
nor target. We believe that every one who tries this will do it 
at the first attempt, and yet we have discovered a good many 
expert rifle shots and gun makers who had no idea that this 
was possible. The master eye is master to this extent. We do 
not know whether when shooting from the left shoulder with 
everything reversed it is as easy. 


Cincinnati ' Happenings. 


Cincinnati, O.—Editor Forest and Stream: Many years ago, in 
the early °80s, Cincinnati, as a target-shooting town, was perhaps 
as well known as any on this continent. In those days the shoot- 
ing was carried on about the same way as when glass balls were 
used—that is, the five traps were set in the segment of a circle and 
the shooter, standing 18yds. off, and facing the center trap, fired 
his five shots and made way for the next man, and so on. We 
all used 10-bore guns, black powder, and had lots of fun. We 
also made lots of noise and smoke, and some of us made very good 
scores. 

The targets were thrown at known angies, but unknown traps, 


so that the shootine was then and still is quite difficult. Those 
were the days that Mr. Fred Kimble, of Peoria, paid us periodical 
visits, and with his 11lb. 10-bore Parker invariably carried off high 


average. He was at that time so easily the best tournament shot 
in America that it became almost a foregone conc'nsi-n that the 
a of the prizes offered would find their way to Peoria, IIl., his 
ome. 

Well, things dragged along here after 1886, and got from bad to 
worse, until no club holding regular shoots existed, barring the 
Cosmopolitan, which through it all survived, being held together 
by a few veterans, who on Saturdays met on those grounds, did 
some shooting and enjoyed social confabs and delightful chats so 
conspicuous by their absence in the sail-in-and-never-stop-shooting 
of the present day. The style of shooting at this club has never 
changed. It commenced with the one-man-up, and so continued to 
the end. 

I am quite safe in saying that every erstwhile member of the old 
Cosmopolitan Club when passing its grounds feels a pang of 
regret at not being able to stop the car and trudve d-wn and 
up those steep hills, and once more shoot for the fun of it, and not be 
hurried and jostled and made to work, as we often do nowadays 
in quest of what should be sport. 

owever, things have changed. Instead of shooting 50 to 75 
shots a day, we now shoot or 300; so, while targets and am- 
munition are cheaper, the actual expense is about the same or 
more; but then Young America must trot fast or stop, so let us 
trot along and His Nibs will take care of the hindmost. 

A more deplorable state of affairs in the shooting line than_ex- 
isted in Cincinnati up to the advent of the Cincinnati Gun Club 
could not be imagined. No town of its size was so utterly devoid 
of the semblance of a gun club, barring of course the Cosmo- 
politan, so naturally those who were fond of the sport had either 
to go abroad for it or ruminate on what they had done in former 


jays. 

Naturally, then, with the coming of the Cincinnati Gun Club a 
revival in trapshooting has occurred, and the flame so long 
dormant, so dead—cold dead, stark and clammy ‘dead—has been 
rekindled, let us hope, to blaze as never it did before. 

As matters now stand, we are very nicely fixed these days. We 
have a goed, roomy, warm club house; two sets of target traps, 
one a magazine and the other three traps, Sergeant system, and 
a set of underground field Fulford pigeon traps, so we may be said 
to be well up to date. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded Mr. R. S. Waddell, for to 
him, far more than to any other, are we indebted for having 
organized and carried to a successful issue the organization of this 
club. In thus pointedly referring to this gentleman I mean no 
disparagement to others, who have so willingly put their shoulders 
to the wheel; far from it; but the fact remains that Mr. Waddell 
was the originator of the idea, and the moving spirit at the start. 

The club has a very large membership and quite a good many 
on the active list, which is of vastly more importance, for these 
are the ones who keep it up. The target traps are always ready, 
and one can erally get pigeons by notifying the superintendent, 
Mr. Arthur Gambell, in advance. 

There can be no question as to the quality of the target shooting. 
It is simply first class. By this I mean that they are thrown 
far and swift enough to please the most exacting, and as the fore- 
ground is none of the best, one needs be a first-clas marksman to 


make big scores. 
Regarding the pigeons, it is different. The coop being at the 
shooter’s back when facing the traps, it stands to reason one gets 


a good many incomers, so a man weak on these is apt to find 
a good many goose eggs adorning his score, as many birds, es- 
pecially after being cooped some time, are apt to come to what 
they call in Spanish their “Guerencia’—i. ¢., “fond home.” On 
days of special es, however, Mr. Gambell procures his birds 
from afar, so that this objection cannot well be urged against them. 
I could not abandon_this kg = without saying a few words 
about my friend, the Colonel. ow, I don’t. know just how he 
got his title, nor do I know why promotion in his case should 
ve ceased while yet so young in years. Surely, if merit counts 
anything, Generalissimo or Lord High Admiral would better 

- his oe He has — ew of £3, mere the 
whizzi ying lead and tramped the gory fie e has car- 
ried ‘aloft many a bleeding victim, and brought him safely home 


amid the cheers and “bravos” of the admiring th , and many 
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I very well know that it is custottary to congratulate the winttet 
of any trophy, whethes one is sincere of not. It would certaitil 
be extremely bad form fot to de so; but in all thy experience I 
have never known such unanimity of sincere and I might say 
affectionate display of genuine pleasure come over the entire num- 
ber of contestants as when “Ackley” ssed his last bird and 
beat out the whole field, being the ‘ny, man to make a clean 
score. hen we i that “Ackley” (his shooting name) or 
“Gloan” (his nom de plume) is in his seventy-third year, and that 
he still holds his own against the youngsters, we may begin to 
realize how splendidly equip by nature some some men are 
and how grand a sport field shooting is, that by keeping its 
votaries in theo; airenables them to withstand the ravages of 
time and defy old age, for “‘Ackley,” though fond of trapshooting 
as a recreation, loves field shooting as a sport, and would rather 
bag a dozen ducks or snipe, or any kind of game birds, than 
shoot at the traps for a week. When, however, one sees a man 
seventy-three years old walk briskly and with strong, quick steps 
to the score, stand as straight as an Indian, handle and hold his 
gun in absolutely faultless style, and shoot as easily, well and 
gracefully as “ ey,’ why it is refreshing, especially when so 
many of our young and good shots seem to think it essential, not 
to say imperative, to twist themselves inside out and assume the 
most constrained and awkward positions to do their shooting. 
When we remember how such men as Carver, Harvey McMurchy, 
Rolla Heikes, Capt. Money, Will Crosby, J. A. R. Elliott, Mr. 
Powers, and many others of our most noted shots, stand, and 
then see others equally good perform a contortionist act, we are 
left to ponder how it is and why it is that both, so totally at 
variance, can do so wel 

The Cincinnait Gun Club can then be justly proud of two of its 
former members, both being in their class unique and splendid. 
It is not parliamentary nor polite, I well know, to couple a man 
with a dog, and yet, ye gods! how often the dog is the loser—by 
the comparison? In this case neither can lose, because both are 
in a class separate and alone by themselves, and we are proud of 
our scholarly, —s grand shot, and gentleman sportsman 
“Ackley,” and of our fleet, bounding, smiling-faced, ever willing, 
lithe and nimble Colonel, and may they both hve long and prosper 
is the earnest desire of GaucuHo. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Welch vs. Money. 


Garden City, L. I., Dec, 20.—The match between Messrs. Robert 
A. Welch and Harold Money, renowned as among the best in trap- 
shooting skill, drew an interested crowd of admirers and shooters to 
witness the contest. The conditions were 100 birds each, 30yds. 
rise ds. boundary, $250 a side. 

The birds were a fine lot, as is usually the case at the Carteret 
grounds. A brisk northwest wind helped them materially. 

At the end of the first 25 the match seemed almost hopelessly 
lost to Mr. Welch, he having lost 5, while his opponent had 
killed straight, so that therefore the latter had the seemingly over- 
ne lead of 5 near the commencement of the match. A 
co feature of the match was that each lost his last bird, Mr. 

elch drawing a fast driver, while Mr. Money slipped up on a 
sitter. In the second 25 Mr. Welch killed 23 to his opponent’s 21, 
thereby cutting down his opponent’s lead to 3. In the third 25 he 

ained 1 more, and was then within 2 of his opponent. The final 

5 was full of possibilities and surprises. Mr. Welch missed his 
76th, which gave again his opponent a lead of 3, but this was 
cegeties? when Mr. Money missed his 77th. Next he missed his 
9th, which cut down his lead to 1. Next he missed his 95th, and 
they were then tied on a neck-and-neck race to the finish, whereat 
ab lost his last bird, and the race ended in a tie. 

The referee was Mr, Walker Breese Smith. The match lasted 
2 hours 15 minutes. The scores: 


GP RT 0222121222*21202222*1*211—20 
111221222929992202*121209— 


BH Momey, 9. .....ccccscovccocegspoedp 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gua Club 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Dec. 20.—The live-bird shoot of the 
Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club to-day was well attended, 











there being nineteen competitors in the main ‘event. Of these 
Mr. Ira McKane killed straight and won the badge: The scores 
fcllow: 
G McKane, 25. F Von Fricken, 25.....0000011—2 
J J Pillion, 27 E Heffner, 24.. 1121012—-4 
I McKane, 27 Wm Boyle, 25.. 2020120—4 
W Van Pelt, 27. E Baird, 25... 2102202—5 
E Voorhies, 24.. A Soeller, 23. 022221*—6 
D J Heffner, 23 A Rausehli, 24 2221001—5 
B Voorhies, 27 Ph Suss, 26.... - -201121i—-6 
Kronika, 26.. W Lundy, 25. - .0200000—1 
F Lundy, 26.... 21 We TRI * TB isn oie csvinc' 2022010—4 
ee “Re 
Hell Gate Gun Club 
Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 18.—The final shoot of the Hell Gate 


Gun Club, for this year, was held to-day. 

The point system governs the club shoots, each man being re- 
quired to kill a certain number of birds, after which each bird 
killed scores one point. Mr. Adam Dietzel was first prize winner 
this year. The scores in the club shoot follow: 

Club shoot, 10 live birds: E. Doenick 10, J. Schlicht 10, A H. 
Voss 9, Dr. Roof 9, C. Weber 9, C. Lang 9, P. Woelfel 9, W. A. 
Sands 9, S. M. Van Allen 9, A. Dietzel 9, J. H. Moore 9, Dr. 
Wood 8, P. Garms 8, B. Amend 8, P. Brennan 8, J. P. Danne- 
felser 8, }. D. Deedy 7, J. P. Kay 7, R. Regan 7, J. G. Messer- 
schmitt, 7, J. Wellbrock 7, E. Marquart 7, C. H. Schmidt 6, H. 


Kohla 6, W.'A. Noe 6, Frederick Wehler 5, G. K. Breit 6, L. T. 
Muench 4, John Klenk 4, E. Steffens 4, j. P. Albert 4, J. H. 
Doherty 4, Robert McGill 4, Albert Knodel 4. 


The fist of prize winners and the points made, each having shot 
in eleven shoots, are as follows: A. Dietzel 21, J. H. Voss 20, 
J. H. Wellbrock 18, E, Doenick 17, H. Kohla 16, L. H. Schorte- 
meier 16, J. A. Belden 15, L. T. Muench W. A. Sands 15, 
D. é Deedy 14%, P. Brennan 14, B. Amend 13%, G. K. Breit 
13, C. Lang 13, J. P. Dannefelser A. Knodd 12, J. Schlicht 12, 
H. Forster 11, P. Woelfel 11, E. Steffens 10, F. Wehler 9, J. P. 
Albert 9, J. Neumen 8, C, Schaefer 8 JJ. Messerschmitt 7%, J. P. 
Keenan 6%, P. Garms 6, F. Trostel 6, . A. Noe 5, J. J. Gallin 5. 


New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 22.—There was a good attendance 
to-day at the shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club. Annie Oakley 
and Vandergrift tied on 14, each losing one bird dead out in the 
club event, at 15 birds. The scores: 


Pee Cia 5 Bis c cdasivndiuee ds cesses docked opbia 12212121222*122—14 
Me nc hina niecks dgavaccduatevise wean’ 12211211**10121—12 
Loc St en note iso obanone ceaambaniven cane tidal 101120210112211—12 
EE. 5 dita cactecevatexsiesecesencisectats #*222222°211122—12 
CHARON Ei vescis snc csccbecsciescovcssbecseinbdesvad 2*1201120112121—12 
Vanderarift, 90........-ccccccssccesecccesceceve e+ « «222222222291 222—14 
VE PRE Mies aor éa0 vecescevecssopspepe stad «eee +01222122%*212212—13 
PONS ce, oo deskeCntcrcocscocconsqscdeth oe 0122121121202022—13 
Ns oi. Siicerecceestadestiseceessiedd «00+ -100120220120000— 7 
SE Mie coin sisha's caged s obieshsb3e gone > sone « -102200121011200— 9 
8 aR re 000112210012011— 9 


Ozeanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., Dec. 24.—The scores made at the shoot 
of the Oceanic Gun Club to-day ews 





Events: $81 4 8) 67.89 
Targets: 10 15 15 2 2 Sp 2.10 % 
Dr Bill ... 10 18 14 18 2 1% 9 21 
3H Sharkey thee eéu 6. 
t! : - 4 19 1 718 8 2 
1 ee pete. os a seamen. 
ae see vs (sE os = ee 

T ieee” ies meet wing: -- 
T race, 2% birds each man: O. Keim 19, E. Bourke 15; total 
3. J. Stoncy 13, F. Coleman §; total 21. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 

Brooklyn, L.'1.; Dec, 21.—The monthly shoot of the Jeantetté 
Gun Club was held to-day at Dexter Park. The imedal in Class 
A was won by Geo. E. ble. This trophy was formerly held 
by, Otten, who died. It was put up in open competition again at 
this shoot. C. Steffens has challenged Mr, Loeble to contest 
for it. The conditions are 15 birds each, challanger to pay for 


birds whether he wins or loses. The scores, in which A denotes 
Class A and B Class B: 


Ties. 

Geo E Loeble, 28, A,.........seeeees 1221210211 9 = 22112211122—-11 
Chas Meyer, 28, A..-.ccsccccsecegecs 1222122021 9 12221222210—10 
re DeAtt- B. Boe onc soncqndscostinn pac 1202112112— 9 2222121220 — 9 

Karstens, 28, A......cccocccevesers 1112220211 9 10 —1 
WN Bifteniec, GR Ao... coke csccncevedecdid 2101111112—-9 0 —0 
J Mohrman, 28..........ccccccecesers 222°222"*12— 8... ene eee 
Chas Steffens, 30............ccseccees 22222202002— 8s... ce eee eee 

EE Bohling, Je, Bo... cccocsscccceee SAPNA — Sn keene 

SE Malet BAe. cesses cose cessed Se GG .c..... 

Jem Rolphs, 9B... cccccrccccccccesves 201121221 8... eee eee 
RI ik inn ascderestscconssenses 2021012222— 8 —.........44 
C Bohbling, 26, B......ccccccccccceees 21000101126 0 —0 
FIO, Oy Be ck cc cccudesccesvcdovec *2°2*1111*— 6 1 —1 
J P Kay, guest, 28....cccccesscceeees 1222212222—10 ww ee eens 

Team race: 
, ESR 3 TAGE. cccvasiesanste 12210—4 
SE cedcssndugotons 21011—4 EAM osscccecucoethees 22122—5 
RSreten - 2.00 .cvdccd 01012—3 Seeffens:. .cccccececidic 
TEROOE «oe cicccckevtds 111i—5 Brumie ...0..600s08> 01110—3 
MES cccccceceheun 122014 NE sans cenetaks 
MEOUINAR. nc cs cccscca 22221—5  sictovancestted 11010—3 
Epoch icevevsbovten 11222—5—29 C Bohling ........... 22011—4—27 
SeeMens 2.0% .000803 1122222212—1u Meyer ...........+ 1112212121—10 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Audubon of Chicago. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 22.—The final contest for the year of the 
Audubon Gun Club was held earlier in the week at Watson’s, only 
five men appearing. Mr. J. Amberg won the trophy, the 
diamond medal. Col. Felton went out with high score, The year’s 
record shows that Amberg has won the trophy three times, J. 
Crow and H. Odell two times each, and O. Von Lengerke, W. B. 
Leffingwell, Silas Palmer, F. H. Dewey and Col. C. E. Felton, one 
time each, The annual meeting of the Audubon Gun Club will be 
held at the Sherman House on the evening of Jan. 8 The fol- 
lowing are the scores of the last shoot: Jim Crow, 1, _ H. 
Amere. 0, 13; H. Odell, 1, 18; Col. C, E. Felton, 4, 14; Healy, 


Garfield of Chicago. 


Dr. Meek, the able secretary of Garfield Gun Club, puts out the 
announcement that henceforward the Garfield live-bird shoots, 
which have been held on Saturdays, will be cut down to the 
trophy shoots on the first and third Saturdays of each month. The 
live-bird attendance is not steady enough to darrant the expense 
of getting birds ready for each Saturday, but the trophy events 
will be as hotly contested as before. 

There will be a turkey shoot on Gartield grounds Christmas under 
handicap conditions and with turkeys for members only. Only 
ten entries for each turkey, and no member to win more than one 
turkey. A fine turkey will, be given to each contestant for 50 
pigeons shot at. There will be no shoot-off in the ties. It is 
thought that the Garfield Christmas shoot will be the best live- 
bird shoot of its year. 

E. Hovas. 





Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, IIl. 


Frank Bloom’s Shoot. 


Linpsey, O.—The target shoot for turkeys given at Bloom’s 
Farm, by Frank Bloom, was fairly well attended by local shooters. 
The weather was a little chilly for good scores. E. C, Fort did the 
best shooting from the 20yd. mark. 

Messrs. E. C, Fort and M. C. Sanford will shoot a match with 
Geo. Volk and. Gus Webber, 100 targets for each man, at 
Miller’s Club House, East Toledo, Jan. 1, for the price of the 
targets and a supper. The scores: 













C P Hineline........ccscccccccccscesceses 1111101011111011111010110—19 
CITY cc cccccccccccccccccecscceccccesons 0011111111101011101100101—17 
Hetrick ...... --1011110110110011101011001—15 
E C Fort - -1201111111111101111110111—22 
M Hetrick . » 1001011111011101110110101—18 


M Hineline - -1001110111110111010111101—18 





P Miller . - 0010011101100110001110110—12 
O Hetrick + -1110111011111011011111010—19 
Fort | .... --1000101111111111100111111—22 
Hineline - -1110110111101111011110111—20 
Henry .. - -1011011110110111011110110—18 
OEE Sivescccvddvcscccccctccovcesoosees see 0110191111111111111111111—23 
P Miller . eeesecccsccccccccsese 1011110110111011011110111—19 
O Hetrick ....ccccccccccccccccccvcavecccs 1011110110111101111110111—20 
FF PRMMNIONE vo sivccccescccccccqscccesesseevn 1101111110111011111011100—19 
SMA cc vccccccccecesccccvcceveccscccesees 1011111011011011101101111—19 
WOT oiccccccccccdcccccccccceccccesesenee 0001101110110111011101110—17 
COR vscccccesccccctccvevccccccceceseessece 1111011110111010001010110—17 


A. Buckeye. 


Peters Trophy Shoot. 


New Lonpon, Ia.—The sixth shoot for the Peters trophy 
brought out a good many shooters, but when the medal was won 
by a new man with a score of 22 out of 25 it frightened some 
a the handicap men, so they would not shoot. 
1010100110101111111010101—16 
» Q111011111111011111111111—22 
« -1101110110011101010010101—15 
1110110101111010110010001—15 

C. C. Prerson, Sec’y. 


Pachting. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 











WE wish to call attention to a yachting story entitled 
“Out of Commission,” by Mr. N. N. West, that appeared 
in the Christmas Number last week. Not being under 
the head of yachting, it was overlooked by a number of 
our readers. 


Mr. Henry S. Repmonp, N. Y. Y. C., has purchased the 
English yawl Ailsa. She was designed by Mr. Wm. J. 
Fife, Jr., for Major A. Barclay Walker, and built by 
Messrs. A. & J. Inglis, of. Glasgow, in 1895. Her rig was 
changed from that of a cutter to a yawl two years later 
when she was bought by Mr. F. D. Jameson. As Mr. 
Percy Chubb is to change the rig of Vigilant to that of a 
yawl, and as Vigilant and Ailsa are about of a size, there 
should be some good racing between them. 


Mr. C. C. HANtey, designer of the American defender 
Genesee for the Canada cup races last year, has formed a 
syndicate to build a wooden centerboard yacht to enter 
the trial races for the America Cup. Mr. Hanley states 
that he can build and run for a season such a boat as he 
has in mind for $75.000, and that this amount has already 
been subscribed. ie experiment will be watched with 
great interest, and it is to be hoped that the new creation- 


88 


will make a better showitig than the centerboard boats of 
the same type made in the §rft. class. 


Tue lead keel for the Cup defender biilding at Bristol 
was cast on Saturday last. The work started at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, and a greater part of the day was spent 
in making the casting. Columbia’s keel was cast on Jan. 
24, almost a month later. 


WHEN Defender was sold a short time ago, it was stated 
that she was to be broken up for the metal she contained, 
and it. was claimed that she was in such shape as to be 
beyond repair. New interest has been revived, as it is 
said that Mr. N. G. Herreshoff and one of Mr. Lawson’s 
representatives are trying to buy her, which belies the 
statements that she is worthless. What Mr. Herreshoff 
wants of Defender is a question, unless to deprive Mr. 
Lawson of a trial boat. While, on the other hand, she 
would make a most excellent boat for Mr. Lawson’s pur- 
pose, as she is a tried boat; a pretty good idea of the 
Crowninshield boat’s speed could be gotten after a few 
races against her. 


A Ship Canal Inside Hatteras. 


From the Boston Herald, 


Care Hatteras, the most dangerous point on our At- 
lantic seaboard; will cease to exist as a menace to coast 
wise navigation if the present plans of the United States 
Government are carried out. For generations the name 
of Cape Hatteras has been synonymous with storms, 
shipwreck and loss of life. All sorts of schemes have 
been proposed to minimize its dangers. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in attempts to 
properly light the celebrated Diamond Shoals, which 
surround Cape Hatteras. It was found impossible, after 
years of labor, to build a |.gi.thouse there. The heaviest 
and stanchest lightship ever coustructed was placed at 
Diamond Shoals, only to be blown away from her giant 
mushroom anchors. 

And during all this while steamers lost their bearings, 
vessels were driven ashore and millions of dollars’ worih 
of property and hundreds of lives continued to be lost. 


Every winter brought a long record of disasters on Cape — 


Hatteras. . 

The sailor coming from San Francesco dreaded this 
one spot more than any other in the long voyage round 
the Horn. The coastwise vessels tricd to give it a wide 
berth. But is has remained as a pe:manent menace to 
navigation, and has done more to injure coastwise com- 
merce on the Atlantic than any other agency. 

And now, by means of an ingenious and thoroughly 
practicable system of inland canals and channeis, the 
coastwise trade will be enabled to pass behind Cape 
Hatteras, protected from the fury of the ocean the whoie 
way down the coast by low-lying sand bars. 

The Dismal Swamp Canal, a miserable ditch of com- 
paratively small importance. is to be deepened through 
its whole length. Here, bordered by cypress, gum and 
magnolia, large coastwise vessels can sail or tow in 
safety. 

The extra insurance now put on ships because of 
Cape. Hatteras and its dangers will, it is claimed, more 
than pay for the cost of towage in the new inside route. 
The saving in time wili be great, and the safety of 
human life will be an item of no small importance. 

The magnificent fleet of yachts kept in Northern waters 
can then pass up and down the coast in comfort and 
safety. When the inside route is finished, a great ad- 
ee in coastwise transportation is expected to take 
place. 

In carrying out the terms of a bill passed at the last 
session of Congress, the engineer corps of the army is 
now engaged in making a preliminary survey for an “in- 
side passage” from Chesapeake Bay to Beaufort Inlet. 
This will obviate the necessity for coasting vessels round- 
ing Cape Hatteras. 

An inside passage from Boston to Florida is believed 
by officials to be one of the possibilities of the future. 
The present plan is looked at as the first and most im- 
portant step in this development. 

To a large extent the proposed waterway is a natural 
one, and to fit it for the passage of vessels of the larger 
class, as contemplated in the survey now being made, 
it is simply a matter of dredging channels through the 
various sounds lying back of the narrow strip of land 
which forms Cape Hatteras and the dangerous coast on 
its north and south. 

There are two corps of engineers working on the 
survey, one under Maj. J. B. Quinn, surveying south 
from Norfolk, along the route of the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, which it is proposed to utilize, and one under 
Capt. E. W. Van Lucas, working north from Beaufort 
Inlet. It is expected that the reports of these officers will 
be ready to present to Congress when it next meets, 
— an appropriation for beginning the work will be 
urged. 

Hampton Roads, which will be the northe-n entrance 
to the inside passage, is considered one of the safest 
and most easy of access of any harbor on the coast. 
Vessels will pass into the Elizabeth River at Norfolk. 
and thence down the Dismal Swamp Canal to Pasquo- 
tank River, into Albemarle Sound. through Croa‘on 
Sound, Pamlico Sound, Core Sound, Back Sound and 
Beaufort Harbor. 

The length of Dismal Swamp Canal is eighteen miles. 
This canal will have to be widened and made double its 
present depth of 8ft. Dredging to about the same ex- 
tent will have to be done in the Pasquotank River for 
twenty-six miles. 

In Albemarle Sound the work to be done will not be 
great, as it has a good navigable dep'h. Croaton Sound. 
which is the name applied to the body of water lying 
west of Roanoke Island, and connecting Albemarle and 
Pamlico sounds, has a width of seven miles and a depth 
of but nine feet. Roanoke Sound, on the. other side of 
the island, has a depth of but four feet. 

Pamlico Sound, which lies next to the south, is th» 
largest body of water in North Carolina. It is separated 
from the Atlantic only by a narrow beach extend'ng from 
Bodie Island lighthouse to Cape Hatteras, a distance of 
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about thirty-five miles, and thence in a southwesterly 
direction for another thirty-five miles, the turn forming 
the cape. The distance along the center length of. this 
sound is about sixty miles. q 

Its greatest width is about twenty-four miles, and. it 
has a general depth of between three and four fathoms. 
Though separated throughout its length from the At- 
lantic by only a narrow beach, which in some places is 
but a quarter of a mile wide, there are only three inlets 
through which vessels can enter from seaward, namely, 
Oregon, Hatteras and Ocracoke inlets. The latter en- 
trance it is proposed to dredge and keep open, though 
it is considered that this will be one of the most difficult 
tasks in the whole undertaking. 

Core Sound, which practically completes the southern 
end oi the route, is a narrow and shoal body of water 
extending along and just inside the beach from the south- 
west of Pamlico Sound to a point just inside Cape Look- 
out. At its western end it joins a similar body of water 
knewn as Back Sound, which extends to the westward 
about six miles and connects with Beaufort Harbor and 
Inlet. A channel winds through Core Sound of from 
seven to ten feet in depth, but in places this channel is 
extremely narrow. ; 

Beaufort Harbor is considered the most important 
harbor between Cape Henry and Cape Fear. Its en- 
trance is about seven and a half miles northwest of Cape 
Lookout; it is obstructed by a shifting bar, which ex- 
tends nearly a mile and a half to seaward, and at last 
accounts had about twelve feet of water in the channel 
crossing it. .Inside the bar there is a depth of from three 
to five fathoms, and good anchorage. . 

There are no appreciable tides in these sounds, although 
a northerly gale will pile the water up at the lower end 
to the extent of two feet. Aj 

When the improvements now under way are made it 
is probable that the “inside route” will be continued 
below Beaufort Inlet. This will give the United States 
the greatest stretch of protected water in the world. It 
will be invaluable in war time, as small war ships and 
whole fleets of torpedo boats can pass from Northern 
waters almost to the gulf without once going outside. 


s 
Less Noise. 

Tue launch was moving swiftly toward the yacht. A 
sailor sat at the engine, the owner sat in the stern 
holding the tiller ropes, while ranged around the cushioned 
seats in the bow were four middle-aged men. Presently 
the owner spoke: 

“Don’t make so much noise.” 

The man in the bow thus addressed made no response, 
but stared at the speaker with imperturbable gravity. 

“That’s what I say,” observed the siout man. “There 
is too much confusion.” And he gazed back toward the 
city which they were leaving behind them. 

“What's the matter with you?” cried the owner. “Want 
to argue?” 

This challenge to wordy combat was ignored, and once 
more silence reigned. In a few moments they reached 
the yacht, and while the party scrambled up the gangway 
a sailor ran down the absent flag and ran aloft the 
owner’s pennant. The yacht was cast loose from her 
buoy, the tiny launch was swung to its davits, the white 
sails filled to the breeze, and soon a gentle rolling mo- 
tion told the men in the cabin that they were under way. 
They were busily engaged, with the help of the stew- 
ard, in removing the tan-colored shoes they had come 
aboard in and putting on in their stead white canvas 
ones having rubber soles. The steward also brought to 
each of them a cap, those for the guests being of white 
duck, the one for the owner being of blue cloth and 
having an emblem of red and gold worked at the peak. 
Again some humorist among them cried out, “Less noise !’” 
and then they went on deck. 

Directly the steward came after them with a tray, on 
which were some sandwiches wrapped in a napkin, to- 
gether with some small glasses of water and others partly 
filled with an amber-colored fluid. The five men grasped 
the lasi mentioned glasses bowed, and, seemingly for the 
first time that day, smiled toward each other. But the 
smiles were speedily swallowed up by the sandwiches as 
if they were against the laws of the high seas, 

Once again, when dinner was nearly ready, the owner 
called to the steward to bring him one, emphasizing the 
“one,” but not specifying one what, and when the man 
returned his tray was seen to contain five “ones.” And 
the owner said: “Who told you to bring five? I’mtrying 
to keep down expenses on this boat.” 

The steward grinned and said, “Yes, sir,” and the 
guests grunted in disdain, seizing “four.” 

After dinner the men betook themselves to their cigars. 
The owner had a camp chair on the after deck, and at 
four bells and at his second cigar it grew upon him 
that his company was planning mischief. The quietude 
had become so dense as to be ominous. He slipped for- 
ward and looked through the skylight into the cabin. The 
four men were whispering and gesticulating over a large 
sized firecracker, and as he looked, his fa‘thless steward 
brought them a large sized frying pan. evidently intended 
to cover up the firecracker when it exploded and thereby 
enhance the sound thereof. He realized that he was about 
to be blown up on his own boat—hoist, as it were, by his 
own petard. Going back to his chair he made one end 
of a rope fast to his chair and the other end fast to 
the rail and resumed his seat. When, a moment later, a 
terrific explosion took place beneath him, he jumped in the 
air just as high as he could, at the same time contriving 
to kick his chair overboard. The jump being higher than 
the plotters had dared hope for, made them cry out with 
glee, but the sound of the chair going into the water 
capped the climax of their delight, and they wept for joy. 

When the mirih had somewhat subsided the victim of 
the bomb. throwers: reached down and hauled on the 
rope, and when the chair came over the side of the boat 
there ensued a moment of silence, followed by a low 

whistle from the stout man, who presently said: “The 
visitors on this boat will please step into the cabin.” 
Presently the spokesman reappeared and politely invited 
the owner to a little breakfast on the next morning but 
one at the yacht club. The person thus addregsed prompt- 


ly signified his acceptance, but added that he still felt it to 
be his duty to lay the matter before the Executive Com- 
mittee. ’ 

“Well, then,” said the stout plenipotentiary, “if you are 
going to tell it and make us buy things for every man 
in the clib, we withdraw the invitation.” 

“No, sir; the breakfast goes. I insist on accepting the 
invitation. You'll have everything on this boat eaten up 
by to-morrow night any way.” 

The following day was spent on the fishing banks. Once 
the thin man caught a fish that was larger than any 
other that had been caught that day, and it became evi- 
dent that the men had the gift of speech, although the 
talk was abruptly stopped by some one exclaiming, “Want 
to argue?” 

They claimed to be the last remaining specimens of a 
nearly extinct variety of the human. family which some- 
times does not talk. The other variety of the species, as 
they maintained, talk all the time, They had found each 
other out one day at the Noonday Club, 

“Why,” said the owner, “does a fellow insist upon 
claiming my attention and interest while he interests him- 
self with talk? Why don’t he go off in the telephone 
box and talk to himself? Does he do it to please me? 
Not by a jugful! It is to please his tender self. He 
thinks he thinks, and wants me to know he knows.” 

“Yes, and the only time he ever tries to think is when 
he is talking. The remainder of the time he is trying 
to get the floor again, making a shallow pretense the 
while of listening to you when he is, only waiting until 
he can head you off.” i= 

“The fault lies with the man who listens, though, and 
not with the talker. If he wouldn’t listen, the other 
fellow would have to stop. The weak minded ass thinks 
if he listens a while the other fellow will let him say a 
little something.” 

This cofiversation took place between the stout man and 
the owner. The other three men only nodded ap- 
provingly, thus indicating that they were the three best 
of the five remaining specimens. 

Before they had separated the owner said: “Gentlemen, 
it is strange we haven’t flocked together before. Sup- 
pose we go off next Friday on my yacht.” 

Each one of' those addressed assumed instantly an in- 
trospective air, as oné Who asked himself what he had on 
hand for the end of the week, but no one seemed to 
recollect anything pressing, and the owner continued: 
“Now don’t hunt for excuses; you haven’t any. Be at 
the Barton street ferry at 2.” 

Strange to say, the quiet man is generally in demand 
by his friends. One is unconsciously drawn to a quiet 
man—and one talks to him’ When, therefore, these men 
began to go off together, the other fellows experienced 
a sense of injury. But the result was thoughtfulness and 
peace to the Nearly Extinct Variety. 

That day one of the fishers pulled a crab on deck, and 
it crawled away and presently dropped through a port- 
hole into the thin man’s bunk, where it wrapped itself up 
in the blankets and fell asleep. There were other crabs 
crawling about the deck, so this one was not missed. 
Shortly after the thin man retired that night the crab 
woke up and caught his foot through the folds of the 
blanket. There was a shriek, not simulated this time, 
that brought all the pajamas out of their respective bunks, 
those. of the thin man being the first. It was the thin 
man who brought the large firecracker aboard, and when 
the steward fished the crab out of his bunk he turned a 
steely gaze upon the owner as he stood in the door of 
his stateroom. 

“That’s all right, old man,” the thin man exclaimed. 
“Don’t you ever go to sleep on this boat again with me 
on it without making up your own bed, and then you 
better sleep with one eye open for fear I drop a crab on 
your belly.” 

“Thomas,” 
stomach.” 

The thin man then began to ramble in his speech, and 
to use words not found in the public phonographs. For 
some time after that the silence was punctured by various 
snorts and chuckles, coming from various quarters, al- 
though no one had quite the fun out of the incident that 
the owner had; he saw two jokes to the other fellow’s 
one. 

“Why does the little boy laugh? 
he is so cute. If a man is fast asleep he can put a crab 
in his bunk.” And the thin man determined to lie awake 
until the owner fell asleep, when he would insert a piece 
of ice under the owner’s top pajama; but some time 
afterward he forgot himself for a moment and drifted off to 
the Land of Nod himself, to be awakened the next morn- 
ing by the sound of the sailors making ready the bathing 
machine. The latter consisted of a force pump with a 
hose connecting with the water, and having a sprinkler 
attachment upon the other hose. The s:out man took his 
station on the forward deck, and when the water began to 
fly he threw himself prone upon the deck and took an 
imaginary swim. He looked like a huge bullfrog, and 
his companions were laughing, and one of them seized 
the sprinkler and directed it with skill. 

An hour later the party went ashore at the club and 
proceeded to order the breakfast. The owner, as the 
guest of the occasion, asserted his right to be heard, and 
began rapidly enumerating the items of a banquet, but 
was thrust aside and admonished to stick to the homely 
fare he provided on his “skiff.” 

While the waiters were setting the table on the lawn 
the owner and the stout man engaged in a driving match 
on the first hole of the links, during which.they threw 
off their coats and loosened their:belts. Then five certain 
preliminary beverages came and. were disposed of, the 
owner saying: “Here’s to the firecracker.” 

And the others saying, “Here’s to the burial of the 
past.” 

Shortly thereafter the two golfers became absorbed in 
the discussion of the noble game, and the thin man pro- 
cured a stout twine from the office and tied.them to their 
respective chairs by means thereof and their loosened 
belts, and then, there being plenty of string, and being 
shielded by the remaining two men, who entered into the 
discussion with sudden avidity, he tied the chairs to- 
gether also. The confederates -then withdrew. from the 
discussion of the ancient game and awaited developments 


the owner replied, “you should say 


He laughs because 


in company of the thin man, who now began to feel Jess 
bitter about the crab. 

The waiters reappeared, bearing various covered dishes. 
All was calm. 

“Breakfast, shendlemen,” said the waiter.. The stout 
man arose and offered his arm to the guest of the occa- 
sion with an air of mock decorum. The strings tightened 
and the victims turned their heads and gazed for an instant 
at the tether. The stout man shivered and kicked be- 
hind him, like a frightened horse: His team mate also 
shivered and kicked, and then, with a frantic and con- 
certed leap there ensued the most realistic imitation of a 
runaway ever witnessed in this proud and stately Repub- 
lic. With the chairs flying behind them they careered 
about the ground, contriving whenever possible to swing 
their two-seated vehicle against any one’s legs that could 
not be gotten out of the way. They snoried and, im- 
agining that runaway steeds sometimes screamed, they 
let out on occasional scream. The three conspirators soon 
became infused with the spirit of the enterprise and made 
strenuous efforts to head the runaways, generally at the 
expense of their shin bones. The waiters jabbered and 
laughed, but were earnestly admonished to help catch 
the two men, that they had delirium tremens, imagined 
themselves to be runaway horses and might run them- 
selves’ to death. This seemed not unlikely to the Eu- 
ropean mind, so the chattering sons of Germany, France 
and Italy joined in the chase and speedily effected a 
capture, whereupon the conspirators threw themselves 
upon the team, now rolling on the grass, and while two of 
them held their heads down the other unhitched them, and 
with many “Whoa, Bill’s” they were allowed to get up 
and be led to the table, where they were given two extra 
beverages upon demand therefor. 

The stout man must have been in training. for he con- 
sumed many lamb chops and four stacks of griddle cakes 
without a tremor, while his companions marveled and 
indulged in invidious remarks. When the fifth stack ap- 
peared, he ate three and put the last one in his vest 
pocket and rose from the table. He knew when he had 
enough. 

They went back to their work in the city, considering 
that they had had a pleasant, quiet time. 

That day at 3 o’clock the stout man was working on a 
brief in Smith vs. The Railway, when the thin man 
and the owner looked in at the door, one of them ex- 
claiming “Less noise.” Whereupon the stout man told 
the stenographer he would be back in five minutes, and 
went out around the corner with his friends, presumably 
on some little matter of business. Grorce KENNEDY. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 22.—With the closing of the week comes 
the announcemert that another aspirant for Cup defender 
honors is to be built within fifteen miles of this city. 
While reports have been current that such a boat was 
possible, the announcement came in somewhat the nature 
of a thunderclap. The new possible Cup defender is to 
be built at the order of a syndicate by C. C. Hanley, a 
well-known builder of Cape cats and the designer of the 
successful Canada cup challenger and defender, Genesee. 

It is announced that the new production will be of the 
original centerboard type, without a pound of outside 
ballast. This will be something novel in the line of 
America Cup defenders, although there are many who 
have maintained that a boat of this type could defeat the 
modern keels, and who will pin their faith to the Hanley 
production, should she be one of the field, until the de- 
ciding race is finished. 

Mr. Hanley was seen by your correspondent Friday and 
he confirmed the rumors in regard to the possibility of 
such a boat. He said that a syndicate was being formed 
and that, although matters had not been definitely settled, 
he could see no reason why the yacht should not be 
built. Just who the men are who will form the syndi- 
cate, he said that he was not at liberty to mention. 
Gen. Paine, whose connection with former Cup defenders 
is well known, was thought a possible member of the 
syndicate, but a visit to him disclosed the fact that he 
knew nothing whatever about it. 

Hanley has wanted to build a yacht for the defense 
of the America Cup for some time. He claims that he 
can produce a yacht along the lines of the Genesee and the 
Meemer which can defeat the modern keel boats. This, 
of course, is a hard thing for yachtsmen, who have 
watched the evolutions in modern naval architecture, to 
believe; but there is a possibility that such a thing might 
occur, and Hanley, with his immense experience at 
modeling and building centerboard yachts, should be the 
man who would successfully accomplish the feat. 

Mr. Hanley talked over the matter of his hopes and 
beliefs at length.and offered some reasons for his faith in 
the centerboard type of yacht, which, to say the least, are 
sound. He bases his claim on the records of the center- 
board boats as compared with the keels in former races 
in the smaller classes, and allows that the same principles 
will hold good in a 90-footer. He says that an out-and-out 
centerboard boat for the defense of the America Cup 
has never been built—that is, one with no outside ballast— 
but that those which have competed, up to the time of 
the Vigilant, have been a combination of both types, carry- 
ing a centerboard, but also being supplied with outside 
ballast. 

He thinks that the centerboard boat without ballast 
should be tried out with the keel boat with outside lead, 
placed at the lowest possible point, thus proving whether 
a goft. centerboard boat, constructed on this principle, is 
as practical as one of the same type in the smaller classes. 
He has every confidence in his ability to produce a boat 
which .will do the trick, and has a good idea now what 
his boat will look like if she should be built, . 

His claim is this: That the centerboard 90-footer, car- 
ried out on the same principles as Genesee and Meemer, 
maintaining the same excessive beam, will have the 
s.ability in form which the keel boats obtain from placing 
the ballast at the lowest point; that when the yacht is 
heeled she is sailing on but about one-half of her beam, 
thus reducing the wetted surface, while the flat floors, with 
little dead rise, and the hard turn to the bilge gives her an 
easier entrance, while at the same time she maintains 

much of her’ stability of form, aided by the centerboard. 
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; JOLLY ROGER. 
j Designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield. 


Another thing which Mr. Hanley announced was that 
the skipper of the new boat would be a young man. He 
says that the older men are undoubtedly good sailors and 
know their business, but that when it comes to tight 
quarters—the younger man will think and act at the same 
time, while the older man cannot do this. He claims that 
the body and mind of the skipper alike should be as 
active as that of any of his crew. 

Mr. Hanley’s feeling in the matter was expressed in the 
following words: “I shall build a centerboard boat, en- 
tirely of wood, which I think is the best material, in 
consideration of its flexibility in proportion to its strength, 
which I think will show favorably with the keel boats, if 
she does not beat them. When the racing is over, such a 
boat, unlike Defender and other modern Cup defenders, 
will make a good cruiser if altered into a schooner, and 
her light draft will be of immense advantage in entering 
harbors. It may be possible that Watson will depart 
radically in his model of the coming challenger, and I 
think that boats of more than one type should be tried out 
in view of this’ possibility. When the challenger is seen 
and the trial races are over, the American people may be 
~ that a centerboard boat was built to defend the 

up.” 

Crowninshield has finished the lines of the Boston Cup 
defender, and it is expected that the boat will be laid 
down within a few days. She will be laid down in the 
new shop which is being erected at Lawley’s. The upper 
portion of this shop is to be used as a mould loft, and the 
underneath portion as a pattern shop. Material for the 
frames and plating has been ordered, but is not expected 
to afrive for some days. A shed will be erected at the 
Atlantic Works, in which the new yacht will be built. It 
is expected that this can be put up in a week. 

Mr. Crowninshield welcomes the idea of a centerboard 
boat being built. He says that he thinks it would be a 
good thing, and he would like to see the experiment 
tried, so that it would be certain which type of boat would 
produce the most speed. There are many who ridicule 
the idea of a go-footer carried out on the lines of Meemer, 
but Mr. Crowninshield, with the spirit of the true 
scientist, makes little of no contemporary, but is always 
looking for the advancement of his profession. He does 
not think that because he is building a keel boat every- 


body must think that it is the only boat, but is not onl 


willing but anxious to enter into fair competition at all 


times. 


The model of the Canada cup defender has been shipped 
to the Chicago Y. C. The members of the syndicate are 
much pleased with i. She will be laid down in the new 


Photo by Jackson, Marblehead. 


mould loft at Lawley’s within a few days. The model 
shows a boat of moderate draft with generous, but not 
excessive, overhangs. More: particulars cannot be given 
until the Canadian challengers are under way. 

Jansen, of Gloucester, has the keel Y. R. A. 21-footer 
of Crowninshield design for Sumner H. Foster set up. 
He is also making full-rigged models of fishing vessels 
for the American Fisheries Commission, to be used at 
the Pan-American Exposition. 

Crowninshield is designing an 18ft. knockabout for a 
member of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. This makes 
nine new boats for this class which are ktiown to be un- 
der way. 

The Burgess Y. C., of Marblehead, will hold a twentieth 
century ball Dec. 31. 

Bezanson, of Beverly, is building a soft. power launch 
for parties unknown. It is understood that the same firm 
has several more orders for boats of the same type. 

The Winthrop Y. C. has nominated the following 
officers for the coming year: Com., James R. Hodder; 
Vice-Com., W. D. Allen; Sec’y, C. J. Bird; Treas., C. H. 
Nutting; Meas., C. H. Kelley; Board of Directors, A. W. 
Chesterton, L. T. Harrington, E. A. Cook and C. H. 
Whitney; Regatta Committee, E. P. Morse, A. S. Rich- 
ards, C. W. Gray, C. A. Sawyer and W. N. Jenkins. 

Joun B. KILLeEn. 


The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


Capt. Howarp Patterson, of the New York Nautical 
College. gave an informal talk on “Navigation” to some 
forty members of the Yachtsmen’s Club, 47 West Forty- 
third street, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 19. Capt. Pat- 
terson spoke for nearly two hours, and his subject was 
made interesting by various illustrations with the stereop- 
ticon. He devoted particular attention to the proper use 
and care of nautical instruments. The history of the 
compass was dealt with from the time of its discovery in 
China, 5,000 years ago, down to the present day. 

It is intended to form a class of club members during 
January for the study of navigation, under the tuition of 
Capt. Patterson, and all members desiring to join are 
requested to notify Mr. C. T. Pierce, the secretary, as 
soon as possible. 

Other talks already arranged for are as follows: Jan. 
9, “Marine Engineering,” by Prof. C. C. Thomas; Jan. 
16, “Yacht Measurement,” by John Hyslop; Jan. 23, 
“Yacht Designing and Construction,” by Clinton H 
Crane, and Jan. 30, “Wrinkles of Yacht Racing,” by New- 
burry D. Lawton. 
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Scamp. 
Scamp is a sister boat to Jolly Roger, and the close 


racing between them last fall was one of the interesting 
events of the season. Mr. Johnston De Forest, her owner, 


SCAMP., 
Designed by Mr, B. B. Crowninshield for Mr. Johnston De Forest. 


was unable to sail Scamp in her races with Jolly Roger, 
and although she was very well handled by one of the 
regular Corinthian crew, Mr. A. E. Whitman, still she 





: SCAMP, 
Designed by Mr, B. B. Crowninshield for Mr. Johnston De Forest. 


was slightly handicapped by not having her regular helms- 
man. We are indebted to Mr. A. E. Whitman for the 
photographs of Scamp. 





Canada Cup Matters. 


Apvices received from Toronto regarding the action of 
the Canadians in accepting the date (Aug. 10) for the 
day of the first race of the series, settles the last detail 
in the plans for the Canada cup races. The races will be 
sailed off Chicago, Lake Michigan. The winner of three 
out of five races will be declared the winner of the cup. 
The second race will be held on Aug. 12, and the others 
on following days until the affair is decided. A proposi- 
tion has been received by the Chicago Y. C. to sail the 
Canada cup races off Buffalo-at the time of the Pan- 
American Exposition from Com. F. B. Hower, of the 
Buffalo Y. C. The club will give $2,000 in prizes, but 
the general feeling seems to be that the Chicago Y. C. 
could not be tempted to let the international cup races 
go away from Chicago. 





The Yachting World says that “Mr. J. B. Hill 
of the Royal Clyde Y. C., will assist Mr. W. G. Sassenas 
on the Shamrock II. in the America Cup races,” 
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Jolly Roger. 


Tue drawings of Jolly Roger that appear itr this issue 
will be of particular interest, now that her designer, Mr. 
B. B. Crowninshield, is to turn out a trial boat. for the 
Cup defense. Jolly Roger is an example of a boat that is 
as near perfection as years of gradual development in 
yacht designing and building can produce. Jolly Roger’s 
wetted surface is reduced to a minimum, and this com- 
bined with easy lines and good form makes her a fast 
boat in light weather. On the other hand, with her simple 
rig she is easily handled in a breeze. Her success in 
racing, both in the East and later in the season when she 


men, and needs no repe:ition. Jolly Roger was built by 
James E. Graves, of Marblehead, and was sailed in most 
of her races by Mr. Frank Crowninshield or Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield, for whom she was built. Her dimensions 
are as follows: 
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JOLLY ROGER—SAIL PLAN. 


Freeboard— 

oe cid iva en a meal G eee . aft. §34in, 
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Ren GNNR S556 ons von ib iene did anenegd 5,983lbs. 
ME ii ube hinds cM an lanesD teen 3,550lbs. 
Ratio of ballast to displacement......... -592 
Displacement per inch at L.W.L........ 609.2 
Midship section, area..,.........s.s000% 10.00 sq. ft. 
esl D0 witinin ine Gaetan veges bnre 114.3 sq. ft. 
Maximum girth of hull ................ 15.35 sq. ft. 
Lateral Plane— 

Is iin 4 bien Vdc ant eeeStecuep 44.42 sq. ft. 
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Total wetted surface...........s.seeeeee 175.5 sq. ft. 
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Ratio displacement to L.W.L............ 2.87 

Sail area to wetted surface........ 3-44 

Length to beam at L.W.L........ <<a 

Overhangs to L.W.L............ ies 521 

Ballast. to displacement............ 502 

Rudder to balance lateral plane.... 093 

(Stem to C.B.) to L.W.L. ........ 542 

(Stem to C.L.R. hull) to L.W.L... 552 

(C.E, to C.L.R. hull), to L.W.L.... — .054 


Able Seaman West. 


THERE are times when names may lead to serious 
consequences, even though Shakespeare did ask, “What's 
in a name?” 

Capt. Tom Evans, of the Neptune Line steamer 
Runo, has indelibly impressed upon his memory a name 
that he will ever consider has elements of danger in 't. 
Coming down the coast on Oct. 31, bound from Rotter- 
dam for Baltimore, all hands, except the mam at the 
wheel, were engaged burnishing up the bright work 
about the decks to have’ the Runo look attractive when 
she reached Baltimore. On the forecastle was a man 
named West, who was wanted to join the brass polishers 


The Runo at the time was steaming her best on a course 
southwest by west, Cape Charles lightship bearing on 
the starboard bow. The second officer had left the 
bridge and Capt. Evans took the deck during his absence. 
Learning that the man West was wanted, Capt. Evans 
shouted “West!” and went down to the lower. bridge. 

It appeared to him to be but a few minutes when he 
looked over the side and, to his horror, discovered that 
the Runo had Cape Charles lightship and Hog Island on 
her port bow. Such a position was inconceivable to 
him, and he rushed to the bridge.and ordered the wheel- 

~man to change the course as speedily as possible to al- 
most east. tisfied with her safe position, the south- 
west-by-west course was again resumed. : 
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Then Capt. Evans demanded of the man in no un- 
certain language why he dared to change the vessel’s 
course, which would have run her on the low shores of 
Virginia within a short time. The man was surprised that 
the master should ask such a question, which did not im- 
prove Capt. Tom’s humor after his recovery from a scare. 
The man said the! captain changed the course himself. 
Then came the revelation. : 

When Capt. Evans shouted “West!” to the man in 
the forecastle the man at the wheel took it as an order 
from the master ta change the course, and he did so by 
bringing her up three points, which put the bow directly 
inshore, and steaming at a good speed for the dangerous 
shoals off the coast it would not have been long before 
bottom would have been found. ; 

Capt. Evans says he will never have another man in 
his crew who is known as either North, South, East or 
West. If he finds one that man must respond to the 
name of Smith, Jones or Brown. 

Mr. South is chief officer of the steamer Ohio, of the 
same fleet as Runo, but his position requires others to 
place a handle before his name, which precludes the dan- 
ger of the man at the wheel changitg the course to 
“Mr. South.”—Baltimore Sun, Dec. 2. 


The Yachting Outlook. 


No pre-natal influences of a parental prophet are 
necessaty for the prediction that 1901 is going to be the 
biggest yachting year that America ever knew. And New 
York will have no monopoly. It will also be big for 
Boston, with its interest in its representative craft; big 
for Newport, with its occasional races between the rival 
defenders, its 70-footers, its Astor Cup races and its small 
fry thirties, which go on, like the brook, forever. It 
will be an interesting year for the Great Lakes, the trial 
boats for the defense of the Canada Cup, coming from 
Toledo and Cleveland to meet at Chicago, and the Cana- 
dian trial races collecting racers at Toronto, the final 
international contests taking place at Chicago. It will 
bean important year at Montreal, with the English chal- 
lenger coming over for the races for the Seawanhaka 
Cup. For many years no boat has crossed the ocean for 
this trophy, and challengers, like meteorites, are partly 
interesting because of the distances they have traveled. 

The only yachting centers which promise to be rather 
dull are the English. In spite of many rumors, there 
seems to be no proof that the German Emperor intends 
to improve the English racing field by building again. 
The new Sybarita and the as yet unused Distant Shore 
promise little. With the best intentions in the world to 
assist the sport of his own country, Sir Thomas Lipton 
cannot possibly leave his challenger long in English 
waters. In order to fill her as perfectly as possible for 
racing in America, he will be forced to have her here 
as early in the year as may be convenient, so that although 
there may be two or three weeks of preliminary contesting 
in the home waters during the month of April, or even in 
May, the challenger may be looked for off Sandy Hook 
at an early date. In fact the Tribune has had this in- 
formation from Sir Thomas himself. 

There can be no doubt that 1901 is to be almost ex- 
clusively America’s year, and it might be well for the large 
English yachts which are offered so little at home to 
come over and join the hurly burly here. The Sybarita 
and the Distant Shore have already been mentioned as 
possible visitors, and among the cruisers Mr. Coats’ 
Gleniffer, the largest sailing schooner yacht in the world, 
is another of the chances. If two or three of the princi- 
pal racers were known in England to be coming over, 
it is tolerably certain that this addition to the Lipton 
fleet of three would cause a number of steam yacht 
owners to join in the fashionable pilgrimage to the yacht 
racing Mecca of 1901. The larger American yacht clubs 
could be relied upon to offer the visitors good prizes to 
be competed for, and the Astor cups provide momentoes 
well worth carrying home. For these Colonel Astor has 
the right reserved to invite foreign yachts to compete, and 
if English owners could be placed in a position to an- 
nounce their intentions now, instead of later on, there 
would be plenty of time for the idea to be discussed and 
to find favor before the beginning of the cruising sea- 
son. Owing to the early date of the first Cup race, Au- 
gust 20, the New York Yacht Club cruise, with the Astor 
Cup races at its finish, will come close to the interna- 
tional contests, so that visitors could take in the chief 
events without delays. Sir Thomas has been asked for 
the Tribune whether he would, as a member of the New 
York Yacht Club, enter his Shamrock II. for the Astor 
Cutter Cup, and his answer has been that that would de- 
pend on what Mr. Jameson and Mr. Watson thought. 
But even if the boat selected by him as the challenger 
should not compete, his trial boat probably would, and as 
the American trial yachts, together with the four seven- 
ties and other fast cutters, will doubtless be in the same 
contest, it may be looked forward to as one of the finest 
races ever seen. 

Viewed from any point, the coming year seems about 
to be one that will be peculiarly favorable to an exchange 
of friendly feeling in the world of sport. For us, its 
promises are bright. May it not be a commendable 
thing to make an earnest effort to share that brightness * 
with those whose pastimes have for a long time been 
shrouded in the gloom of the war cloud?—New York 
Tribune. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The following list of officers has been nominated by 
the Winthrop Y. C. for 1901; Com., J. R. Hodder; Vice 
Com., W. D. Allen; Sec., C. G. Bird; Treas., C. H, 
Nutting; Meas., C. H. Kelley; Board of Directors 
A. W. Chesterton, L. T. Harrington, E. A. Cooke and 
C. H, Whitney; Regatta Com., E. P. Morse, A. S. 
Richards, C. W. Gray, C. A. Sawyer and W. N. Jenkins: 
oe. Com., H. E. Blanchard, Eph Smith, C. A’ 
Rouillard, F. H. Beckler, Albert Partridge, C. B, Free- 
man, C. L. Ridgeway, F. H. Richardson and F, A, 


Hooper. 
Rae Fs 
Mr. Oswald Sanderson, who ‘is .goin to E 
shortly to’ mianage ‘a line of steamships, was ‘ined 
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at dinner on December 15 by members of the Larch- 
mont Y. C., who presented a handsome loving cup to 
him. He is a life member of the Larchmont Club. Mr. 
Sanderson owned and raced the 36-footer Countess last 


summer. 
Rene 


The sloop Clytie, owned by Mr. J. W. Mossman, of 
Red Bank, N. J., has been bought by Mr.. Lawrence 
Kain, who will cruise in her on the Sound during the 
coming season. 

neue 


The yawl Pawnee has been sold by Mr. Theodore C. 
Zerega, N. Y. Y. C., through the agency of Mr. Frank 
Bowne Jones, to Mr. John E. Wayland, of the same 


club. 
R2euer 


The steam yacht Surf, N. Y. Y. C., Mr. C. K. Billings, 
is being altered below decks at the Morse Iron Works, 
South Brooklyn. 

Rar 


The work of changing the steamer City of Quincy to 
a house boat for Mr. Henry B. Anderson,.N. Y. Y. C., 
is progressing satisfactorily under the direction of Mr. 
J. Beaver-Webb, at Hoboken, N. J. 


nner 


George W. Watson and Edward Martin, caretakers on 
the schooner yacht Avalon, lying off Fort Hamilton, 
were seriously burned aboard the yacht on December 17 
by the explosion of a can of gasoline. The boat was 
damaged to the extent of $1,500. 


The boat shop of Sammis & Dickerson, of Huntington, 
L. I, was burned on Dec. 16. Nothing “was saved. 
The yacht Helen, owned by Mr. Aldrich Sammis, the 
catboat Enda, a launch belonging to the Rev. Samuel T. 
Carter, two small sloops owned by Messrs. Lewis E. 
Funnell and T. J. Halle, of Stamford, Conn., and several 
working boats were destroyed. The firm’s plans and 
models and considerable building material were also 
lost. The firm will rebuild. 


nRer 


The well known schooner yacht Fortuna has geen sold 
for the estate of Henry S. Hovey through the agency of 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane to Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
of the N. Y. Y. C. The firm have also sold, for the estate 
of Mr. Hovey, the auxiliary ketch Cero, built last year, 
to Dr. Wm. M. Culver, of New York, for service in 
Florida waters. 

Ree 


Former Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan, N. Y. Y. C., 
has sold through the agency of Mr. Thomas Manning, of 
this city, to Mr. John Flagler, of the same club, the aux- 
iliary yacht Algonquin, formerly the Gadabout. The 
Algonguin is in Erie Basin, and Mr. Flagler is about to 
make some trifling alterations in her cabin arrangement. 


Ree 


Almy Brothers, of Providence, R. I., have submitted 
to the Rhode Island Y. C. plans for a one-design class 
of cabin 18-footers. The plan shows a powerful and 
speedy boat, the general dimensions of which are: 
Length over all, 20ft; length water line, 18ft.; extreme 
beam, &ft.; load waterline beam, 7ft. 5%4in.; freeboard, 
bow, 2ft. gin.; freeboard, stern, 2ft.; least freeboard, 
20%in.; overhang, bow, sft. 6in.; overhang, aft, 5ft. 6in.: 
draft, 23in.; displacement, 3,875 pounds; area, lateral 
plane, 309.4 sq. ft. The sail plan calls for a mainsail with 
an area of 380.5 sq. ft., and a jib with 95 sq. ft. of canvas. 


The Hanley Construction Co., at Quincy Point, Mass., 
is making extensive improvements in its plant. A 
marine railway has been built, running into the basin, 
which is capable of holding a vessel of 1,000 tons and 
which has 28ft. of water on the carriage at high water. 
The basin, which covers nine acres, has from 6 to 18ft. of 
water in it at low tide. A new machine shop and a joiner 
shop are being built and the machine shop will be 
equipped to construct marine engines and other marine 
machinery. Among the big vachts which are wintering 
in the basin are the steam vacht Viola, of New York, the 
sloop vacht Wrestler and the schooner yachts Princess, 
Jerfalkin and Palmetto, of Boston. 


nue 


The annual meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C. will 
be held on Jan. 9. The Nominating Committee to 
select the ticket for election at that meeting is Charles 
F. Kirby, John H. McKee and E. E. Zittel. 


RRR 


The steam yacht Priscilla arrived at Miami, Fla., on 
Friday, Dec. 21, from Havana, having on board her 
owner, Mr. Samuel M. Jarvis, and Mr. Edmond G. 


Vaughan. 
neuer 


Racing yacht Arbutus was the pluckiest and luckiest 
craft that encountered the fierce storm. She was an- 
chored at Winthrop, where the wind and surf had free 
play and gave her a merciless beating. She submitted for 
a while, then raised her anchor and departed. What 
course she took no one knows, as she went without cap- 
tain or crew, and how she steered clear of rocks and 
banks where other vessels, with crews, stranded, is even 
more of a mystery. But she must have had an uneventful 
voyage, for when she rode the foaming waves into Rowe's 
Wharf at 10 o'clock last night there was not even a mark 
on her indicative of rough usage. She was tied up at the 
wharf, the captain of police station No. 8 was notified of 
her arrival, and he had her removed to Constitution 
Wharf.—Boston Evening Transcript. ae 
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A Connecticut subscriber writes: As one of the large army 
of readers of the Forest anp Stream, who seldom voice their 


feelings, I would like to express my appreciation of the man 
worthy contributions which it is my pleasure to read week after 


week: Hay 4 long eng happy future be the tot of alt 
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A Few U. M. C. Records: 


PISTOL, to Shots.—C. H. Taylor and Thomas Ander- 
ton, Score, 100, 
PISTOL, 50 Shots.—J. E. Gorman. Score, 471. 
PISTOL, 100 Shots.—Amateur and Professional Cham- 
:.:pionships. J. E. Gorman. Score, 939. 
REVOLVER, 10 Shots.—W. * Johnston, of the Mass. 
National Guard. Score, 100. 
REVOLVER, 100 Shots. —Full charge. F, E, Bennett. 
core, -9F5. - 
WORLD'S RECORD at Clay Targets.—231 targets 
straight, by Ji S. Fanning, 
AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP at Live 
Birds.—Score, 99 out of 100, by R. A, Welch. 
FREE.—U. M. C. Literature, Catalogue, 
Shooting Rules and Records, Etc. 
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V.M.C. makes oo ae well in any gun. 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Factory, Bridgeport,Ct.  ~ 


Agency, 313 Broaawoy,New York. «Depot, 425 MarketSt,San Francisco,Cal, 


WINCHESTER 


“REPEATER” NITRO POWDER LOADED SHELLS 
F’ you are looking’ for a good low priced Nitro powder “load”-- 


one which is not poorer in quality than it is cheap in price-- 


Winchester Factory Loaded “ Repeater” shells will surely please 
you. They are loaded with the standard brands of powder 


end ‘shot, -good: wadding and with that same care and precision which 
have made’ the Winchester “Leader” the most popular high grade pe 
upor: themarket. *“Sonte shooters insist that Winchester,“ Repeaters” 
better than other makers’ highest grade shells. A trial will tell the i 
Don’t forget the name: Winchester “Repeater,” the yellow colored 


shell with the corrugated head. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Yachting Goods. 


‘| Yacht Pump Water Closet, 


Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Cance Builders, ete. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND’ YACHT BOIL 



















Over one thousand: boilers in use. 250 pounds of steam. * ‘Works: Red Bank, N. J 
Ferephone adrent: te? Cortlandt.” «= = THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER WATER TUBE 8 GOILER 8, 39-and 4i-Cortlandt St., ew York. 


“TREGURTHA SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER. 
Steam and Gasoline Launches and Engines. 
MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO.,: 


W. First Street, Foot of E Street, - - - SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Send six 20. stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


a 
GRAPHITE ramon Al OULOW spruce Miagts »»>o Spars 





Fig. 66, 


have a are s From 80 to 50 per cent, lighter than solid spruce spars of same diameters. 


by Gra Write for Our BOOKLET and PRIGE LIST No. 4, 


we will tell you how you can be neiped by nk 
We build high-grade Yachts, Launches, Rowboats, Skiffs and Yachts’ Davit-boats, 





Pump with upright lever and bow! a solid piece of 
earthenware with seat attached. No joiner work 
required around closet, and no opportunity for the 
accumulation of dirt. 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 
Yacht Plumbers, 


134 Beekman St. - «= New York. 


ALMY’S PATENT 


Sectional Water 
Tube Bollers, 


Tomete te 


hospital steamer 
Sd 

















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





+. 
THE SPALDING ST: LAWRENCE BOAT Co., 
J. G. Fraser, Mgr. Ogdensberg, St. Lawrence Co., H. Y. 





















How a “SUPERIOR”? MARINE GASOLINE ENGINE 
Acted in a U. S. Lifeboat is told in an interesting article by 
Lieut. C. H. McLellan. Mailed on request. If in need of 
|. this kind of power a little talk between us may do you good. 
. We build all sizes, % to 30 H. P. single, double and triple 


CANOES, -2 12 75 Pounce. 
ROWBOATS, 




















White Cedar Planking. Oars, Se at alae mosa,” ane 
Paddies, &c. °y : _— ia,” Reva,” 
Send nickel for 1900 Catalogue. LAKE SHORE ENGINE WORKS, id and. than 
Marquette, Michigan. npepawaSued wi 
J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. : ALMY BOILERS, 
Ay Y WATER woer eon co., 
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“Dry as a Bone.” 


If you have 


Boats, Skiffs, 
Pan ta as sote 


Canoes ‘and Launches. 


phate Sporting. , Athletic, Cymasnipent Boat- 

Laoplies. y prices are from 15 to 85 per cent. 
fewer than other reliable dealers. Catalogue free on 
application WM. W' b 


25 West 125th Street, New York. 


BUCKLEY 


Patent Water Tube Boiler for Yachts. 
Also ‘“‘Acme”’ Launch Engines. 
Send for Catalogue to 


ROCHESTER MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


6 Center St., 


DAN KIDNEY & “SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


Build f ‘Pleasure and Hunting ee 
cBuliders, of, Sap: Please Small Sail Dea. Send 


‘| stamps for Catalogue. 


Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
urning white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 
and Columbia _ in 
(enaes mean 3 America Cup Races. 


Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. Boston. 


Yachts and Launches 


Wood or steel constructed. Gasoline or steam. 
We bullé everything from a 20 foot boat to a 


150 fect steam yacht, and guarantee superiority. 
Gasoline Engines, 3 t0 @ Worse Power. : : : 


i i Launched 


St } FOREVER, STRONGEST . 


NONSINKABLE, SAFEST. 
ALL SIZES FROM 2 FOOT UPWARDS. 


oe Our 20 tt.” Family Launch 
_SBRREES $375 
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Hunting Clothes, Yachtsmen's Suits, 
Overalis, Hats, Ammunition Bags, 
Caddy Bags, Knapsacks, Ponchos, 
Tents, Sleeping Bags, etc., etc. 

Wateroroof, Windproof, Fireproof. Double-face | Bi 
Textile, Odorless, Light and Flexible. Half the | Bil 
weight and half the price of rubber waterproofed 
goods. 

Pantasote is entirely odorless, which distin- 
guishes it from ali other icather substitutes. 
SOLD BY 
Hartley & Graham, S Appell & Co., New York; Wm 
Read Sons, John B. Varick Co., Manchester, N. 
H.; Salem G. LaValley, Buffalo, N "Y.: Alford Sport- 
jag Goods Co , Baltimore, Md ; Powell & Ciements, 

Cincinnati; E. *K. Tryon, jr. & bo., Philadelphia. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

DIMICK-SHELDON MFG. CO., Newark, N., J., and 

DAVIDT. ABERCROMBIE &CO., 86 South St N.Y 


































































Tents and Camping 


Is the subject of a new book called 


GYPSY TENTS AND: HOW 
TO USE THEM. 


Tt gives a vast amount of information about 
how to live out of doors. Besides tents, how to 
make and put them up, it tells of camp-fires, 
camps, a saddles, cooking utensils, bedding 
and clothing, and the joys and sorrows of camp- 
ing. All outers need it, Fully illustrated. Price, 
1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York, 
















Canoes, 
= lines of Canoes of all styles and 





















Michigan’ Yacht. & Power Co. 


Send 10 cts. for Catalog. \S22. JEFFERSON AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


YACHT AND 
BOAT SAILING. 


By == oe Institute of Naval 



















ieaiieiscete Gittbenia re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects. and 
the lines of many boats never before  enmnes. 


DOWN CHANNEL. 


By R. T. McMullen, with Introduction by Dixon 


o¥ A Danvis, Pioneer, 


This work forms a complete collection of the | A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Gragn, Mountain Boys. By Rowland E, Rob- 


ically written accounts of the late Mr. Me- 
fa eat. Se Mr. Robinson’s Forsst anp Stream Serial “In Pioneer Days” as been 
,Dewn ca ita ds. the best guide for single published in a volume uniform in style with “ Danvis Folks,” and those read- 
| sezibes fa clear lang qunee eve operation ‘com ers who are so fortunate as to possess Mr. Robinson's other books will be glad 
sad day, icing thet manager in harbors | @dd this to the series. Sent postpaid by the 
exposed ce $3.50. @ 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. FOREST AND STRBAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Selecting a Yacht, aE mation of the Yacht, 

Building a Yacht, Equipment of the Yacht, 
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ARTHUR BINN! Y 


Formerly STEWART 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
50 STATE ST., BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘* Designer,”’ Boston. 


—— 


Has sold 2,000,000 standard Fishing Reels in 12 years to 
Domestic and Foreign Jobbing trade and will mail you any 
Reel you may select from our illustrated catalogue on receipt 


of list price, and if not satisfactory will,on return of Reel, 
refund the money. mailed free on application. 
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A HIGH-GRADE : =" 
‘PADDLING CANOE 














: Wants and Exchanges. 
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; Advertisements -under this head, strictly 

¢ limited to Wants and Exchanges, will be 
inserted at the special rate of three cents a 

4 word each insertion. The money must ac- 

¢ company the order. : 
. 





Wanted.—Copies of Forest and Stream 


Dated Sept. 25 1879; Nov. 11, 1880; Sept. 14, 1882; 

Aug. 26, 1886; Sept. 18 1888; Feb. 2¥, 1991; April 14, 

“* Sept. 1, & iso Also, Indexes for Vols. 18, 23, 
, 26, , 41, . - 


WANTED,—AGENTS FOR SHOWY SEA 
Shells. Small shells for wire jewelry. Sample 30 
different shells, 25 cents by mail. 

J. F. POWELL. Waukegan, Ill. 26 





Canoe and 
Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs, Containing 
plain and comprehensive directions for the con- 
struction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats 
and Hunting Craft. By W. P. Stephens, Canoe- 
ing Editor of~ Forest anp Stream. Cloth. 
vo? and Eres aes a pages, numer- 
ous illustrations, an t ates in envelope. 
Price, $2.00. “ : —— 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


346 Broadway, New York. 





THE STILL-HUNTER 


A practical Treatise on Deer Stalking. By 
Theo, S. Van Dyke. Extra cloth, beveled, 390 
pages. Price $2.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest ano Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite commiynications on the subjects to which 
its pages arg devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for thviews of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscnptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $10. Five Copies, $16, 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order oF ane payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 

Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1.Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 
$5 per year, $2.50 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS. 


The receipt of the paper with date on the 
wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 
money sent us for a new subscription or a renewal, 
The date on the witee tells when your subscripe 
tion will expire. ease note this date. and 
renew at least two weeks before expiration of 
subscription. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 50 cents per nonpareil line. 
Special rates for three, six and ales months, 
Sever words to the line, twelve lines to one inch, 
Advertisements should be sent in by Satur. 
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THE MATHER LAUNCH AND CANOE CO., 


Lock Box 26, ROWLEY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 





oodcraft Magazine. 


VOLUME ONE. 


The first volume of the Woodcraft Magazine, com- 
prising the April, July, October and January quarterly 
numbers, is supplied bound in cloth and containing the 
following forty-two sketches and stories. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


CONTENTS : 
Joe. Tappan’s Reeth... cccccccscsese Rowland E. Robinson 
Uncle Sile’s Exordium. 
The Big Bear of Hermosa..............-- H. P. Ufford 
Fly-Fishing for Shad................. S. T. Hammond 
Pi WOE TNCs ook vid cccpees vets John James Audubon 
A Night Race Against Death..............++- Nessmuk 
Captain Martin Scott. 
A, SSG IOS «0 5b ccc cccccccccces Geo. R. Phelan 
A Tyrol Chamois Drive........ W. A. Baillie-Grohman 
The Old Raven........ OO Ts re Alexander Kielland 
The Serpent’s Tongue.............0s005- W. H. Hudson 
The Sportsman In Esse... ..wsiesssses Charles Hallock 
Se eee me rrr orre to. e Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
Cposstink PRUNE. 6... 2. cic cccenetiveess R. M. Johnston 
A Hunt with the Pawnees............. Geo. B. Grinnell 
A. Camper's Rhanaodly. ....:...000ccc0- W. H. H. Murray 
The: Bull and the Bear... <..cnv.e0 ccs aoneeve Larry Yatt 
The Autocrat of the Eddy............. Robert T. Morris 
The Amateur Fisherman...........0000sccce0e a Beebe 
Wtier, COGS sé 05.5 cc0s 0s. 0000 entiliits oes Orin Belknap 
MSC TRCMORE SG WRUIC sc. 000 icc ereeasetncees Forked Deer 
Die Great Athen... cccccccsccitpaeame Charles Dixon 
SUE PE SMGUNG so oc aso 8:00 60 schon s ee John James Audubon 
The Covelty Tiant......040.creseusaews Joseph Addison 
Trouting on the Bigosh...:.......eeseeeees Fred Mather 
The Story of a Cougar Skin.......+...... ©;.0. Smith 
Some Tiger Adventures.......... A. Sarathkumar Ghosh 
Bits of Talk. ; 
TPiee  WOREEE GROG «on « bicino.4 b tamremeenmomneua John Fannin 
The Phantom Buck of Baxter’s Peak........ E. Hough 
The Bear that Died of Curses............ F. J. Whishaw 
Pete, the Dog Without a Pedigree............. Nessmuk 
Raccoon Hunting. .......0cceesipstecdae R. M. Johnston 
The Man of the Forest...............+. James Rodway 
TE I sin 5 ov cic os Haw crosinncccenccentas Nessmuk 
The Big Bear of Arkansas........... Col. T. B. Thorpe 
School Meeting in District 13........... R. EB. Robinson 
A Sinnemahoning Deer Chase. 


RE Maleat DiGi. 67 eked oo cece cents Geo. R. Phelan 
The Last Pennsylvania Elk. i 

St. Francis and the Wolf. 

Hogar: + A DE HOLYs .. o5.cc cc ccsccesccccdces S. Fisher 


Woodcraft for October, 1900. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Gran’ther Hill’s Pa’tridge.......... Rowland E.. Robinson 
In the Forest. 

The Old Canoe. 

The Rescue of Mr. Hundley. 
PENS Oo SE ae ey ee Jefferson Scribb 


Deacon Thrope’s Pigeons. 
AY TOUECS TOE SMROE poy nse} 620d doce eee sce-e H. P. Ufford 
Jahensee: TONING Is Hl 55 do cccgeceesees Olive F. Gunby 


Florida Indian Deer Hunters. 

At Close Quarters: The Hon. S., the Plover and the 
Bull; A Nova Scotia Bear; The Panther’s Scream; A 
Time with a Florida Alligator; The Owl’s Swoop; 
The Dog Climbed. 


The Dog and the Turkey.......... John James Audubon 
Senator Vest’s Sunday Pigeon Shoot. 
Australian Rough-Riders................ R. Boldrewood 


Tue Anornew: B. Henonyx Co., New Maven, Conn. 


FINE CEDAR BOATS, CANOES and CANVAS CANOES. 


Fer $26:00. ~~” 


Send for our No. 5 Illustrated Catalogue of Pad- 
‘dling Canoes of all kinds. 


TWE SPALDING ST. LAWRENCE BOAT CO., 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


BstTAaBLisHED 1869. 


H. M. SPRAGUE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Spragoe's Pat Rubber Packed Boats & Canoes. 


for eatalogue. Parishvilie, N.Y 


CANOE CRUISING AND CAMPING. 


By Perry D. Frazér. Illustrated. 95 pages, cloth. 
= Price.$l.. ¢ ' 


This integesting little volume is a practical guide 
for the ete canoerst, the man ho wishes to 
start away from the city and for a short time to 
make his canoe -his home. With this in view 
Mr. Frazer, who regards canoeing as a healthful 
and economical method of passing away leisure 
hours, has written briefly but attractively of 
canoes. camping outfits, clothing, firedrms and 
ammunition; fishing tackle, phosography. and in 
general of cruising, camping and all that pertains 
to this phase of outdoor life. While the volume 
has been written chiefly for the yaunger men, it 
is yet full of practical information and er 
that appeals to those who have had a wider ex- 
perience. . 

Such a book as this should be in the library 
of every man who is interested in outdoor life or 
the things which pertain to it, It is one of the 
manuals which should stand on the shelf.along- 
sde of “Woodcraft,” of which, in fact, it is a 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. ~“ 





Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. - Illus- 
trated, 224 pages. Price, $1.50. This 
compilation comprises six hundred and 
odd hints; helps, kinks, wrinkles, points 
and suggestions for the shooter, the 
fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper,. the otiter, 
in short for the field sportsman in all the 
varied phases of his activity.’ 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


:. ge Poss” 
Te sets 
Canoe Hpndiing. a 































The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations 
~.and Varieties, Practical Management 
and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. 
Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 












SPAR COATING,: ~ 


A perfect Finish for all Woodwork; Spars 

and Ironwork E id to Excessive 

Changes in Weather and Temperature. 
MANUFACTURED BY a43% 






THE GAME LAWS IN BRIEF AND WOODCRAFT MAGAZINE is 
published quarterly, on the first days of January, April, July and Octaber. “Sab- 
scription, one dollar per year. Subscriptions may begin with any issue. Single. 
number, 25 cents. Remit by money-order, stamps, or draft on New York. For 
list of Premium Engravings see another page. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Transient org must arene be ace 
companied or they will not be 
¢ y the money, y 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 

wa @: per line: Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 

advertisements of an character 
Address all r 


45 Broadway, New York. . 







FOREST. AND STREAM PUB. CO, 
; ; the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


6 Becadway, New York, 











































FOREST _AND..STREAM. 


faq's Patt aig Lams, |14{ B FOUR-JOINTED CLEANING ROD 


28 John Street, corner Nassau Street, New York. 
With Silver Plated Locomotive Reflectore 










~~" Awarded Gold Medal Paris Exhibition. 
Gunmaker.sy WarRANTS OF APPOINTMENT, TO 








































With Revolving Cocobolo Handle, having Slotted and Jagged 
Tip which will take Brass Wire and Bristie Brushes. 


Packed in canvas bag. The most compact and effective rod on the market. All calibres. 
Sample sent on receipt of 75c. in postage, 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO, 


313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


GUN HOUSE. 















WRITE FOR 





This Catalogue contains the fuliest pact.cu.ars uf 
Hammer, Hammerless, Ejector or Non-Ejector, 
Single or Double Trigger Guns and Rifles; also how 
ordinary Guns may bea'tered to Single 
Trigger at a cost of &S. 


CHARLES 


The “ Couinpran”’ (Registered) non-fouling, smooth, 
ova: bore Ball and Shot Guns. Sporting Rifles, in all 
calibres, including ‘256, 303, and ‘8370's, &c., for 








UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For Sportsmen’s use. Combines 
Head Jack (Front and Top), 
Boat Jack, Fishing, Camp, Belt 
and Dash Lamp, Lantern, 


tc. 
““ EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
ie —_ Driving, Hunting,Fish- 


Smokeiess Powders, and Nickel covered expanding Is adjustable to any kind 
Bullets; of great accuracy, yet easily kept clean: a “Meek or vehicle. Send stamp > " 
- an 2 : ~ | for Illus. address 


all orders pee a 


The Rowley Cheek Pad 





LANGASTER'S 


Rook and Rabbit Rifles, with non-fouling, smooth, 
oval bore = . Lee-Speed, Mauser and Mann- 
liche epeating Magazine Rifles. 


Send 5c. for Catalog. Over 700 Illustrations. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, New York. 





Sir Charles Ross's (patent) Straight- a6 Magazine 
Repeating Rifles in 256, 303, and ‘370 calibres 
Awarded Special Silver Medal (Highest Award) 
Paris Exhibition, 


Pat. Dee, 90, "96, 
Prevents 








coeseneinceiinaensia Filaching and 
1 LLU: ST R AT ED Protects Your Face. 
Webley Revol d Mauser Magazi yon 
ebie “R. vers an aucer agazine . 
. Repeating Pistols. . — to raise the cone atiatactory IN 
Clay Pigeons, wae and Double Rise Traps = ee: & net ox 
Shot = ridges with all the well-known Nitros, 


Suoor “Pycmigs,’’ HANDY AND Efficient. 


GUN AND RIFLE 


Contains also full particulars of»Gun fitting with 
single or two trigger “Try” Guns and ‘largets at 
Private Shooting Grounds, and terms for Lessons 
and Instruction in the Art of Shooting. 
Guns by other makers altered if necessary. 
“Tue ART 7 SuootTinG,”’ 6th and popular edition, 
2s. 6d., postage 6d. extra. 
Manutactory and, Loading Rooms sali 1891. 
(Vide “Great Guns’’), 
At the back of and communicating with 


151, New Bond Street, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Portable Houses. 


Hannaford Ventilated Boots 


Gives fresh air to the feet and keeps them comfortable, healthy 
and dry. The HANMAFORD last longer than ordinary rubber 
boots and the comfort alone is well worth the slight difference 
in price. Made in knee, hip and thigh lengths. 


Once used, they become a habit. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO,, 


Distributing Agents, 


620 Locust St., - ST. LOUIS, MO 
Send for our 104-page catalogue of Sporting Goods. 


A Model Piece of Work. 


Mr. Perry D. Frazer’s “Canoe Cruising and Camping” is a compact 














SPORTSMEN’S | 
PRIVATE CARS. 


We offer for sale or long lease, exclusively, 
Pullman Private Cars, refitted to meet the 
requirements of Sportsmen and Clubs. 


Write for descriptions and price to 


FITZ-HUGH & CO., 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


Monadnock Bidg, Room 1107, 141 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


BARGER GUN SIGHT 


(PAT. APPLIED FOR) 















Makes A Shooting basy manual, filled from cover to cover with direct, specific, practical, under- 
Circular fe fee, Give. gauge standable, usable instructions on the subjects of the title page. It is a 
barreled gun. model piece of work as a book of directions for the novice and for the old 
RUSEWORTE & BARGER, . oe ota 
150 Fifth Av., New York. hand as well. The price is $1.00. 

Mention Forest and Stream. . . ° ° ° ° ; ° 
House Hite Moceari Besides having written this capital book on canoeing and camping, 
Oost Hide Moccasins & Slippers. Mr. Frazer has taken some excellent photos of the picturesque bits on 

Ben's... vecossecece eves $2.75 x a0 4 
aa and Bere $35 the waters he has cruised on, and for one dollar additional to the price 

repa ol ice. ; i . ‘ 
HUNTERS CABINS, METZ & SCHLOERB, . J of the book he will send ten selected prints from the series. ‘The book 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY HOUSES, 
RANCH HOUSES, 
SUMMER COTTAGES. 


GERSHON & MORLEY, 
Saginaw, - - - - Michigan. 


Sportsmen Reali This, 


I can bore a Gun to put more No. 6shot, 2 
oz., in a 30-in. circle at 40 yards thanany man 
in the world; from 24c to 250 pellets. What a 
percentage—and with the first barrel at 40 
yards would cut a bird all to pieées, and has 


Wetie Ser our tus- and ten prints, two dollars. 
trated circular & 

list of hand made hunt- 
ing shoes & moccasins 


of every description. 


STANDARD DOG BOOKS, 


The Collie or Sheep Dog. 
A History and Description of the Collie or Sheep Dog 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 











LAST _ EDITIONS. 


ramones ees The Art of Shooting, 


in his British Varieties. By Rawdon Lee. Illus 
great penetrating powers. trated, Cloth, Price @x.0 By CRAREED LAT 
PRICES FOR BORING GUNS. Mr. Rawdon Lee’s monograph of the collie is the most Price of Popular Edition, - ™ a - ” $1.25 

High grade Guns, perpair, - - +--+. - $5.00 complete history of the breed. . is concisely written 

perbarrel, - - - - - - 2.50 | and contains all that is important from earliest time up 
Cheaper grade, such as Twist, ete., per pair. - 8.00 | to the present day. . AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

per barrel, 1.50 At the special request of many gentlemen who have placed themselves in my nands for instruction in the 
Polishing barrels, * "see ee xis) oe Art of Shooting, I have written this treatise. I have endeavored to meet the requirements of those 
| glint Mee yg | BO he Fox-Terrier. 


who are anxious to become proficient in the art and who have hitherto been unable to obtain, in a precise 


TRY oo. OR WRITE ME. form, the information necessary for studying the first principles of at moving 


History and Desires. with Reminiscences. By R. 
B. Lee, 


objects. 
Kennel Editor London Fiedd. . "ab I have had the honor of coaching man tlemen, and have ‘ully studied _. points especially 
ALEXANDER $. McMULLER, - thion, i. Y. edition. Fifteen portraits and illustra- | requiring attention that have cropped up from time to time while giving instruction, that those who 
Seana aaa’ tions; 180 pages. Price $2.00. ues een nesee ae of an average 


The book is very pleasantly written and contains a 
vast amount of folicmenten useful not only to the new 
inner, but to the most experienced fancier as well. 
The experience of the author in forming his kennel is 
most eee = new ~— — his pleasant 
gossip al celebrated dogs of the past present can- 
not fail to deeply interest every fancier of the breed, 


I have on the several merits of class of a maker 
myself ; and, my ed works on he subjet have been writen that i well unseceeay. 
a d eres chat author from wi aes een dy ef Td. wihen they sesstlost thet 7 
ve at heart one object, vancement of a manl which leasure, health occupation 
to many, and to the patronage of whose followers I am ys for many plesenat dave. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CC., NEW YORK. 


The Trapper’s Guide: 


A Manual of Instructions for Capturing All 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and ro 
their Skins; with observations on the fur 
trade, hints on life in the woods, narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting excursions. 
By S. Newhouse and other trappers and 
sportsmen. 


Lee’s Modern Dogs. 


History and Description of the Modern Dogs of Great 
Britain nd Ireland. By Rawdon B. Lee, kennel editor 
of the London Field. 

This is the standard work by an acknowledged 
authority, and is up to date. It treats all breeds ex- 
haustively. The illustrations in the several volumes are 
idealized portraits of typical specimens. There are four 
volumes as follows: 

Sporting Division, 2 vois., 584 pp., price $7.50 per set. 
Sen-Sporting Division, eighteen breeds, 22 illus., 
376 pages, price $5.00. 
The Terriers, x8 types, 18 illustrations, 458 pages, 
« Buice $5.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
, FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 





This is the best book on trapping ever written. 
It gives full descriptions of all the animals which 
the American tra is likely to meet with, 
tells how they live, how to trap _— and how to 
care for and cure their pelts... No man who is 
interested in trapping chould be without thi it be 
muskrats or — Saae hout this com- 


Ninth are, Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
34 Broadway, New York. « 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Small Yachts, Their Design and Construction. By C. P. KUNHARDT 
Enlarged and extended to 470 pages of text and iffustrations, and 87 full-page 
plates. Size of page, 1432 x 12% inches, Price, $i0, 00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING~-CO., NEW YORK. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Fishing Tackle Manuf'rs. | 


REPUTATION a 
A MODERATE PRIGE 





Sole Agents for Chicago, Von Lencerke & ANTOINE 
(ne ce am mance emcientenetme epee Na SStRre RRR ea MAREE 


ANGLER’S GUIDE 


TO EASTERN CANADA (:12 pages). 
E. T. D. CHamBers, 
Author o “The Ouananiche” (Harpers), 


Showing where to fish for salmon, bass, ouananich 
and trout. Post free on receipt of 25 cents. FOREST 


AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broad way, New York 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


A fishing rod 
that can be 
certainly 
DEPENDED ON. 


The price of the. 
“ Bristol” is 

\ within any one’s 
means, 


Made of steel, 
the “ Bristol” is 
dainty — yet 
VER¥:8TRONG. 


Catalogue for 
THE ASKING. 


Bristol, Conn. 





Write The Horton M’f'g Co., 


Fishing Tackle Manufrs. 





» ENJOY YOURSELF DURING 
THE WINTER. 


MAKE FLIES 


FOR YOUR SUMMER CAMPAIGN 


Flymakers’ Cabinet. 





With matone and tools and. Book of |Instruction. 
CE Complete, cach $5.00. 
‘Tae, ae sniniey & Dictionery of Files, for 
Name and Description, 50c. 


Have been awarded first prize and medal a Paris ew cM TAM és first prizes in seven years. | Your Angling Friend will appreciate it Christmas, 


Chicago, 1898; Bergen, Norway, 1898. Catalogue Free. 8, M & SON, Frankfort, Ky 


When writing say you saw the ad. in oa o~ and Stream.” 


MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 
432 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books for the Holidays. 


The Complete Sportsman. 


A Manual of Scientific and Practical Knowledge De- 
signed for the Instruction and Information of all 
Votaries of the Gun. By Howland Gasper. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, 277 pages. Price, $2. 


In this volume the author aims to show how the sports- 
man may appropriately equip himself for hunting, at- 
tain proficiency in the art of shooting and enter the 
field informed of the habits of game and the most ap- 
proved methods of hunting. His volume is divided into 
five parts, which treat respectively of the gun, dogs, 
wildfowl shooting, upland and cover shooting, and the in- 
troduction of foreign game. Under the head of wildfowl 
shooting is found much instruction <aeot the guns, 
boats, dogs and outfit, the construction of blinds and 
decoys, and the shooting of most species of ducks, as 
well as goose, —e e and rail shooting. Under the head 
upland shooting Mr. Gasper speaks of the, hunting of 
deer and bear, and then takes up the birds of the upland, 
which he treats very fully. 

Contents: The Selection of the Gun. Loading of the 
Gun. How to Hold. Use and Care of the Gun. Dogs, 
Their Use and Management. Wildfowl Shooting. Out- 
fit. Guns, Boats, Dogs. The Construction of Blinds 
and Decoys. Duck Shooting. Goose, Snipe and Rail 
Shooting. Deer Hunting. Ste "Hounding, Still- 
Hunting. Hunting the Grizzly and Black Bears. Squir- 
rel Hunting. Muskrat Shooting. Quail, Ruffed Grouse 
and Woodcock Shooting. 


Modern Fishculture 
and Salt Water. 


By Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Her- 
schel Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch 
by James Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2. 


This work covers the entire field, including the culture 
of trout, salmon, shad, the basses, grayling, whitefish, 
pike, pickerel, muscalonge, frostfish, smelt, crappies, white 
perch, pike-perch, wall-eyed pike, catfish, carp, alewives, 
sturgeon, yellow perch, codfish, tomcod, lobsters. With 
chapters on the parasites, diseases and enemies of fish; 
also frog culture, terrapins, table showing the number 
of eggs deposited by various species of fish, the work- 
ing or blooming a nds, fishways, fishes which guard 
their young, how fis find their own rivers, dynamiting 
a lake, to measure the flow of water. 

The purpose of the work is to give such practical in- 
struction as may enable the amateur to build his ponds 
and breed his trout or other fish after the most approved 
method and with the best possible promise of success. 


in Fresh 





Log Cabins and Cottages. 


How to Build and Furnish Them. By Wm. S. Wicks. 
New edition, enlarged. With 44 plates and many 
text illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


This work covers the field of building for the woods 
from the simplest shelters to the most elaborate cabins, 
cottages and houses. The details and directions are 
very specific and easily comprehended, and the illustra- 
tions are so numerous and so taking that one may be sure 
to find in them something to his taste. The book con- 
tains instruction which will appeal alike to the small 
boy who is starting out to make his first camping trip, and 
to the millionaire who in some well- known resort wishes 
to erect a commodious and costly ‘ 


‘camp” which shall 
shelter a great number of guests. 


Experts on Guns and Shooting. 


By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. Iilus- 
trated. Price, 


The work gives the practical experience and persona! 
views founded on practice of the leading gun makers of 
England. The subjects discussed are: The Evolution of 
Shooting During the Century; Shooting Schools; The 
Formation of Guns; Two Eyes in Shooting; Sights and 
Ribs to Guns; Style; The Shape of the Stock and Handi- 
ness; Cast- off and Bend; The Use and Abuse of the Try- 
Gun; Choke-bores or Cylinders; Pigeon Shooting; Game 
Shooting ; Heat of Gun Barrels and the Effects Upon 
Them of Various Powders; Cap-Testing: Shotgun Pat- 
terns; Hidden Dangers in the Shooting Fields; Loading 
of Cartridges with Various Powders. The experts whose 
views are given are: Past-Masters Joe Manton and 
Joseph Lang: Atkin, Beesley. Boss & Co.; Churchill. 
Cogswell & Harrison, Gibbs. Grant. Greener. Holland & 
Holland. Jones, Lancaster, James Purdy & Sons, Rigby, 
Watts, Wesley Richards. 


Cloth, 390 pages. 


The Indians of To-day. 


By George Bird Grinnell. 

buckram. Price, $5. 

It describes the old-time Indian and the Indian of to- 
day; and contrasts the primitive conditions and ways ol 
living with those of the present. It contains over fifty 
full-page portraits of living Indians from photographs. 

Contents: The North American Indians. Indian Char- 
acter. Beliefs and Stories. The Young Dogs’ Dance. 
The Buffalo Wife. A Blackfoot Sun and Moon Myth. 
Former Distribution of the Indians. The Reservation 
Life on the Reservation. The Agent’s Rule. Education. 
Some Difficulties. The Red Man and the White. 


Demi-quarto, 185 pages, 


Written straightforwardly and unaffectedly from broad 

com tehension and no mean insight, this presentment is 

st readily classified as “common sense matter of fact” 
view of the surviving Indians.—Nation. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 


A, Sketch of Plantation Life, Fishing and Camping o 
After the Civil War, and Other Tales. By 
Mather,. author of “Men I Have Fished With, 
“Adirondack Fishes” and “Modern Fishculture in 
Salt and Fresh Water,” with portrait of the author. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is a series of charming pictures of life in the South 
as it was thirty-five years ago, just after the war, before 
it had greatly changed from its ante-bellum ways. The old 
modes of life, the old masters and the old slaves are de- 
scribed in Mr. Mather’s best style. 

Contents: The Natchitoches. At the Lake. A Hoe- 
pitable Southern Home. A Bear Hunt. Spinning Yarns. 
“Shuckin’ ob de Cawn.” Fishing for Crappies. Shooting 
in the Berry Patch. Down the Atchafalaya. A Short 
Cut Home. “Hurry,up Dem Mules.” On the Tanya- 
pahoa. Fishing with a Bow and Arrow. On Bistineau 
Lake. A Gander Pull in Arkansaw. An Arkansaw 
Turkey Shoot... Around the Camp-Fire. Catching an 
Octopus. Some Virginia Men and Fish. Coeking a 
Trout in Camp. 


Forty Years of Adventure. 


469 pages. Medium octavo. 
Price, postpaid, $2. 


An account of the adventures of Buffalo (C. J:) Jones 
in western America from Texas to the Arctic Circle, de- 
ao hunting on the great plains and in the frozen 
north; his capture and domestication of the largest herd 
of American buffalo ever in captivity, and his capture 
of muskox calves in the Barren Grounds of the Arctic; 
Lis lonely trip across the northern Rocky Mountains and 
his descent of the Yukon River to the Bering 

Contents: Buffalo and Their Haunts. Buffalo Jones. 
Westward Ho! Desperadoes. The First Hunt for 
Calves. Indians. Prairie Fires. Second Hunt for 
Calves. Wild Horses and Other Animals. Successful 
Calf Hunt. The Antelope. The Last Hunt. Buffalo 
on the Water. Domesticated Buffalo. One of the Great- 
est Races on Record. Buffalo Jones’ Arctic Expedition. 
Bound Northward. In Winter Quarters. After Musk- 
oxen. Desperation in Arctic Regions. Muskox Hunt. 
Heroic Effort Brings Reward. At the Cabin Home. 
Meteorological Phenomena. Indians and Eskimos of 
the: Far North. Homeward Bound. 


Profusely illustrated. 





With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels, President of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game As- 
sociation, author of “The Ornithology 
and Odlogy of New England and Ad- 
jacent States and Provinces,” “Among 
the Birds,” Associate Editor of “The 
Living World,” etc., etc. Cloth, 
pages (7x9%in.), 147 _ illustrations. 
Price, $5.00. The author is known as 
one of the most devoted and expert sal- 
mon fishermen of America. The vol- 
ume is likewise noteworthy as an ex- 
ample of the rare possibilities of amateur 
photography. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING (9, 


PRICE $1.00. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By C, B Vaux (“Dor.”) 


WORLD’S STANDARD, 


zs = established i in a Praakierts Eentaciy in 1985 
yr 


aeons ei 
rine fishing the Meek German Silver and Rabe Reel Ne “10 
or all angling from Trout te Tyna, Write for booklet *C,” 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 


Saeed te 
G- F: ee fais tania, Ky. 


‘TRAP SHOOTER’S 
READY RECKONER. 


For ascertaining at a glance the division of 
moneys in augahaetian. ‘aper. Price, 26 cts. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome a 
ed on laid paper, bound in green and gol 
illustrated | with a new portrait of Mr. — 
‘and with” iigheta of the The concludis oe he 
writes so cone’ . 
A Christmas ier Gi id ees. awa a. get pm 
time of yeas. Postpaid, $3 
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; oe Tackle Manufacturers. Mancaciren |, Serums Gots} Sportsmen’s Goods, 


er ee GUNS, RIFLES, RIFLES, 
SOMETHING NEW! : Trolling and Casting Spoon. REVOLVERS, 


AMMUNITION, 
DECOYS, 
SPORTSMEN’S 
CLOTHING. 
































om DY PONS. wm § 
Smokeless Rifle, 3 
| REVOLVER AND 
SMOKELESS SHOTGUN 


POWDER. 


> The Saisst, Strongest, Quickest 
and Cleanest Nitro Pewders 





yoez ‘20S 
woods 91qn0g UiIM 


Blades revolving on Patent Link (marked 1 and 2,) rendering perfect action even in slow motion. 


TENTS 
WM. MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 3 
THOS. J. CONROY, | new stox| CAMPING OUTFITS, 





Dy Pont’ “aime Werld. MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN of Salmon, BOATS, Etc. 
U PORTS nite Trout and ; . 

Du Pont’s Choke Bore Fing Fishing Tackle & Sporting bo0ds, Bass Flies. At Wholesale Prices. 

Du Pont’s Trap Powder um. | 28 John St., cor. Nassav, N.Y. GUN REPAIRING: Send us your repairs if 

P Hand-made Split Bamboo Fly Rod with serrated you desire first-class work, We make a 

Marked V. G. P. Strong, Clean and Quick. ' specialty of Re-boring, Browning and Stocking 

Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking Fitts tetie vo snncess cbeawsscp up estes $15.00 | Per sucrantee satisfaction. 

Du Pont’s Crystal Grain ® FULL LINE OF LEADERS. Our 64 Page Gun Catalogue mailed free on 


Sznp PosTrat ror CATALOGUE. 


EE. DuPont De NewouRs & C0. $ 


32 Pine Street, New York. 


as | ssostnt of two nis in 6tamns to cover postage. 

2 a Aaa 

P .2, 8 E. VOM HOFE, | von cencerke s Antoine, 
Ss %9 er" 95 and 97 Fulton Street, New York. | 277 & 279 Wabash Ave., 
e EsTABLisHED 1867. 35, 37 & 39 Van Buren St., 


<a” orcs RODS an REELS,|_— emenoo, i 
op wy Pt FISHING TACKLE. BLAKE LAMB TRAPS 


On receipt of 4c. in U. S. stamps we will send our 110-page catalogue. ghtest and 
S = cn a trongest Made. 
For 40 years the favorite 
wherever used. Senti for 





ESTABLISHED 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder, 











Highest Award and Meda! at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, U.S. A., 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


not excelled by any other make at equal prices. on Fishing Reels, awarded to SHE HAWKINS ay 
“Wing Shot,” “Western Sporting,” JULIUS VOM HOFE, Waterbury, Cone. 





WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER 


“Wild Fowl,” *“ Falcon Ducking,” 


Are Popular Brands'Everywhere. 


. ~ Oriental Smokeless” Sidered the BEST 


eless en tha’ er been offered to 
= een. Use O riental Pow veer end insist on having 
your shells loaded with fit; both black and Smokeless. 


Oriental Powder Mills, Portland, Maine, 


Agents inall principal cities. Sold by dealers generally 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South Sth St., - Brooklyn, N.Y 
Rubber and Nickel-Plated Click Reels, with Screw-off 
metal Revolving Plate. Made in sizes 40, 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail store: 
o branch store in any city. Established 1857. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 


The Importance of Reliable Tackle 


IS RECOGNIZED BY 


ALL ANGLERS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
URBANA WINE CO., 


High-Grade FISHING TACKLE, Soe 


RODS, REELS, LINES, FLIES, LEADERS, LANDING NETS, ae 
FLY BOOKS, TACKLE anp ROD CASES, 


EVERYTHING for the ANGLER’S USE. 
FINE ROD REPAIRING IN OUR OWN FACTORY. 


DAME, STODDARD & COMPANY, 
374 Washington St., (?stcc™**) Boston, Mass. 


GOLD SEAL 


Champagne 


‘Gold Seal may be placed on the 
table of tie most fastidious con- 
noisseur without fear of criticism 
or comparison with any — 
champagne. 

Then why pay twice as much 
for foreign labels? Order a case 
for your home. Ask for it at your 

.4 club and café. GOLD SEAL is sold 
yi by all first-class grocers and wine 
Hae Compor, merchants. 








Log Cabins and Cottages; 


How to Buitp AND Furnish THEM. By 
William S. Wicks. New edition, en- 
larged. Price, $1.50. 





This work covers the field of building 
for the woods from the simplest shelters 
to the most elaborate cottages, cabins and 
houses. The details and directions are 
very specific and easily comprehended, and 
the illustrations are so numerous and so 
taking that one will be sure to find in them 
something to his taste. 

ySent postpaid by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





ae The Canvas Canoe. 


“alub How to build it, cruise in it and live in it. 


(Bochais” 


Sent Home To-day. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a better 
cocktail ea can ~ served 


over any bar in the ; 
A ocean is sulytatialy 
a blend of d tquors, 


and all blends improve with 


Commodore F. R. Wess’s “Manual of the Canvas Canoe” covers the 
entire field of making and using a type of boat which is within the reach 
of any man or boy who has a little mechanical skill and not much money to 
spend. If you are interested, send for catalogue of books on outdoor 
sports, containing description of the above. Forest and Stream Publishing |_ 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York. ALERT. 


This picid. o cage vi of the noblest game 












. animal o orth America was drawn for 
Sixty-seven illustrations of designs, the Fonsst ane oo by Carl Ruagivs, wo 

: as een reproduced as an artotype ier 
plans and details, and two full-sized stadt in the full size of the ominel drawing. 
working drawings. Price, $1.25. The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 2 


inches, It is the most faithful and effective 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and a 
« — adornment when framed for hang- 


REELS and TACKLE, Snolied Hooks, | mis), su." "(wallet &s @ tabs, pose 
0 Leaders, Minnow Gangs and Flies. FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
ae ee eee y fiegeenned) of all all erates 7 ede 
Pin Ae Dt re reg = ERE : ec | Seam Yachts and Lamches, 
eee = mason || CHARLES PLATH re Son ON, 130 ¢ Canal St. N fens cies eget 
'e e ‘hese nal S t. w rk. = 
: eReerere rat New Ye FOREST AND STREAM FUR. CO. 
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rofits Thrown to the Winds,. 
Rifles for Less Than Cost. 


We have on hand a limited number of special Marlin Rifles, which we are going to sell at once. 
After they are gone we won't be able to get any more of the same kind. We offer them to you 


COLTS REVOLVERS 


Win the prizes as for years past. 
you have selected may have been soldat the time your letter reaches us. These rifles are all 


strictly new, and warranted in first-class condition in every way. a 
$16.30 % 
16.30% 
16.30% | 
16.30% 


AT BISLEY 


(JULY, 1900) 

































SPECIAL MARLIN RIFLES, SPECIAL MARLIN RIFLES, 
o Model 93, .32-40 Caliber. -80-30 Caliber. 
‘1 only—.32-40, 26-i 10 only—.30-30, 26-inch One-half Octagon 
Magazine, Plain Pee Cop cht Rane Barrel, One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, 
Butt, retail price $19.00, our price..$14,75 Grip Checked, Shotgun Butt. retail price 
7 1 only—.82-40, 26-inch One-half Octagon, $20.50, our Per Soe 0 
% One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, Grip 8 only—-.30-30, 26-inch One-half Octagon 
Checked. Shotgun Butt, retail price Rarrel, One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, 
S1G.GO, our prrce.........cssccsccece 14.75| Gp Checked, Rifle Butt, retail price 
% 1 only~-.82-40, 26-inch Full Octagon, One- $80.50. our price.............+0+++. 30 
% half Magazine, Plain Pistol, Grip Checked 1 only-— 30-39, 26-inch Full Octagon Barrel, 


i Rifle Butt, retail price $19.00, our price 14.75 Full Magazire, Plain Pistol, Grip Cheeked, 
5 1 only—.%2.40, 26-inch Full Octagon, Full Rifle Butt, retail price $20.50. our 








: ; 7 i EE -ecthnssh bones senedanessensebtes 20 
Re Bate ea ye ng $3 sn 1 only—.30-30, 26-inch Full Octagon Barrel, 
BE QU bbe cdacsceccececedersenssnccece +) 19.50| Full Magazine, Plain Pistol, ob Checked, 
% 1 only--.82-40, 28-inch Full Octagon, Full a n Butt, retail price $20.50, our 0 
By Mogusine, Plain Pistol, Gop Checked, | re 35 ae inch Fall Octagon Bartle 
os pe cee ee 5.95 | One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, Grip Made by J. H. LARCOMBE, C. P. O. Made by MAURICE BLOOD, Esq. 
3 ss Lee oa ~~ ae One- saeae Rifle Butt, retail price 2 60... 30 4 
vy azine, otgun Butt, retail price  =§«»-_—>=_| OU PIICE we eeaeeceeecseveneesencseeceens e xy Aly 
$14.00, our price.........0.cceeeees $10.85 | 1 only—.30-80, 26.inch Full Octagon Barrel, 3 Targets exact size—Distance, 20 yards. 
One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, Grip They used 
SPECIAL MARLIN RIFLES, cette SRO 5 
f Ris case sheansvecceeys e 
5 Model 93, .38-55 Caliber. 1 only—80-80, 26 inch One-half Octagon 
{2 2 only—.88-55, 26 inch One-half Octagon Barrel, One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, e 
$$ Barrel, One-half Magazine, Rifle Butt, re- Gri Checked, fitted with D-915 and 923 , : : 
i8 tail price $15.00, our price........... 11.70 a ts, Shotgun Butt, retail price 9.00% | Colt’s Revolvers won 58 per cent. of the prizes against all others combined. 
Fee Nieseeee Plain Pistol Ge Checker orn Gia, Gos auas, Oasgs ‘a 6th and 18th, in the French-American cable match, the 3 highest 
2 an ees, ne —— ee Cool? Ones % June 16th and 18th, in the ae -Ame : Tt R ; zg 
n ts _and slotted for Telescope arrel, One-ha’ agazine, Plain Pistol, 5 . ; fs 
Sights, Rifle Butt, retail price $20.00, Grip Checked, Shotgun Butt, retail price out of 20 competitors use 1 the Colt’s New Service : arget evoiver 
GE awah oovdedsscvesccessteraecess 15.95| $21.00, our eer preers cau 17.45 = June 30th THOS. ANDERTON, at Walnut Hill, made a new amateur 
7 1 only—.38-55, 26-inch Full Octagon Barrel, 1 only—~.30-30, 28-inch Roun ictagon 3% ¥ f : 
5 One-half Magazine, Rifle Butt retail price Barrel, Full Magazine, Plain Pistol, Gri record for 100 shots at 50 yards, Standard American Target. He also used a 
op Ey OUP BEIOD. .ccccccencessscesce 11.70 Checked, Rifle Butt. retail price $20.5 le Colt’s New Service Target Revolver. 
$F 1 only—.83-55, 24-inch Full Octagon Barrel, OUF PFICE ...eeeee peageeeees soseauseeeess 16.95 § 
Full Magazine, Fancy Pistol,Grip Checked, 1 only—.80-30, 30-inch One-half Octagon td aaa 
Rifle Butt, retail price $21.00, our Barrel, One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, 
ie: PU aktenesenkeansavecstsvacsse «stones 17.50) Grip Checked, Shotgun Butt, retail price > a 
3 1 only—.38-55, 26-inch One-half Octagon $ZZ.OO, our price....... sssee-sssees 8.60 5 
6 Barrel, One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, 1 only--.25-36, 26-inch One-half Octagon 
Grip Checked, Sling Strip and Swivels at- Barrel, One-half Magazine, Plain Pistol, i 
tached, Shotgun Butt, retail price Grip Checked, Shotgun Butt, retail price 2 4 
SBO.00, our price... .cce.ccccccccece 16.00' $20.00, our price.......sseeeesseeee $16.30 = 





Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 





& CO., CHICAGO LONDON DEPOT: PACIFIC COAST DEPOT: 
26 Classhouse Street, W., 425 and 427 Market Street, 
BORORORORO RCAC ROR RORO RRR ROB RORORORORCACRCRC RRR CRO London, England. San Francisco, Cal. 








The Gun and Its Development. 
By W. W. GREENER. Price $4.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. a 
American Standard Patent Finish. 


The hardest, roundest and most regular made, and the 
only kind fit to use with Nitro Powder. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
can utilize their club houses and grounds during the TATHAM & BROS., * : New York. 












winter months to very good advantage by putting in ay ee 'A Barrel of 


oOo 
Whiskey for $xv3=2 


DELIVERED BY EXPRESS PREPAID 


a Magautrap and shooting Blue Rocks. 


LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS 


nd for 96 Page Catalogue o 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 


_ WILLIAM LYMAN, Middlefield, Conn. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO.,' JGAE 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Correspondence solicited. 














The Robin Hood Powder Go. 


is gaining a new friend wherever it makes an acquaint- 
ance. It has won many championships, but this is of 
little consequence as compared with its game killing 
qualities. For Velocity, Penetration and Even Pattern 
it has no equal, It has low pressure and light’ recoil. 
Can be used in black powder shells and low priced guns 
with satisfactory results and perfect safety. 





7) \\\ EV || Hada On receipt of $3.00 we will send by express prepaid 
NY f f one gallon barrel of our celebrated seven-year-old 
il WE F. P R. Whiskey, 100 per cent. proof; each barrel 
. \) y has a neat brass spigot and packed in a plain case. 
AQ A \ ¥ guarantee this whiskey equal to any $6.00 quality 
lms j i ; e ship direct from our distillery to the consumer at 
AH \ eZ wholesale prices. Try a barrel. We also ship in our 
i i) \\ Baby Barrel 35 other kinds of wines and liquors. 
A \ \\ rite for fuli list of Barrel Goods. 
i i > 
* e 


I Ue WATE J. H. FRIEDENWALD & CO., 
Ment a Nos. 112-114-116 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md, 


Rererences.—-Western National Bank or any 
Commercial Agency. 


P. S.—Orders for Arizona, Colorado, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 


re (li 


Ge), 


x 
Ny 
i 


| 


mg 800 Utah, Washington, Wyoming,. must call for five 


grains gives a shock to large — that the Barrels by freight. We pay charges. 


sual bores 079 aot dee gta 

Special Smokciess Steel” barrels. For [a |The Spaniel and Its ‘Training. 
By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are 
added t 


ee Tie Sermatios ose ove Shaten 
he ican and English Spani 
Twa MARUN Fing Anus Co. Siandards Coke Illustrated. Price 


NEW HAVEN, CON. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Robin Hood Powder Co., Swanton, Vt. 
TOWER & LYON, 95 Chambers St., New York, Selling Agents for the U. S. 
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vill ; eT FOREST AND STREAM. 


Holiday Books 


Please send your Orders EARLY so that you may receive your Books.in ample TIME for Christmas. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc. | Books of the Boone and Crockett Olub. 
By J. Harrington Keene. With plates of actual ma-| Sketches written by members of the club. Editors, 


terial for making flies of every variety. Illustrated.| Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird ‘Grinnell. Illus- 


Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $1.50. e matter of the book | trated. Uniform in style, size and price. Price, $2.50 each. 
embraces everything which the fly-fisherman wants to 
I—American Bic-GamMe HunrING. 


know about the senses of fish, practical fly-fishing, casting 
and fly-making, with list of standard flies and their dress-| A Buffalo Story; The White Goat and His Country; A 
Day with the Elk; Old Times in the Black Hills; Big 


ings; the feathers, silk and other material used in fly- 
making; there are samples of all, attached to blank sheets | Game in the Rockies; Coursing the Prongbuck; After 
Wapiti in Wyoming; In Buffalo Days; Nights with the 


like pictures by way of illustration. 
Grizzlies; The Yellowstone Park as a. Game Preserve; 
Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, A Mountain Fraud; Blacktails in the Bad Lands; Pho- 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of | tographing Big Game; Literature of American Big-Game 
the Pawnee ee By aan Bird ty me oy ~_— Hunting; Our Forest Reservations. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.75. Like most Indian tribes, the Se cies oe Stee Chien 


Pawnees are story tellers. They have a vast fund of : ; ; 
folk-tales and traditions, which have been handed down The contents are: Hunting in East Africa; To the 
Gulf of Cortez; A Canadian Moose Hunt; A Hunting 


from father to son, and transmitted from generation to ‘ r i 

generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in Nebraska, | Trip in India; og Sledging in the North; Wolf Hunt- 

the author camped and hunted with them, and joined in| ing in Russia; A Bear Hunt in the Sierras; The Ascent 
of Chief Mountain; The Cougar; Big Game of Mongolia 


their village life. The nights were given up to story tell- ( in; T 
ing, and many of the tales told in the lodge and by the | and Tibet; Hunting in the Cattle Country; Wolf Cours- 
ing; Game Laws; Protection of the Yellowstone National 


flickering camp-fire were carefully translated and written 1 n 
down. They are tales of daring and adventure, weird | Park; the Yellowstone National Park Protection Act. 
III.—Tratt anp CAMP-FIRE. 


accounts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; re- 
lations of the ways of life in the old, wild days; stories es : 
of war and the craft of war parties, the history of the| _ This is devoted chiefly to the great game and the out- 
tribe as treasured by the very old men; and, in short, | door life of Northern America; yet it does not confine 
a fund of good things, so fresh and ingenuous that they | itself to any one land, though it is first of all a book about 
have been warmly welcomed by the reading public as a | America, its game and its people. The first article is one 
grateful surprise. of extreme interest, giving a detailed account of that 
region in the northeast—wholly unknown except to the 
Hudson Bay Company—the Peninsula of Labrador. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by George W. Sears (““Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portrait and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
208 pages. Price, $1.50. True poetry, true both in con- 
ception and execution; with humor, pathos and shrewd 
philosophy. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated with 26 full-page illus- 
trations. 350 pages. Price, $3. A spirited and vivid 
description of the great Northern cattle plains and of the 
ranchman’s life in the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri. 


Our New Alaska; 


Or, The Seward Purchase Vindicated. By Charles 
Hallock. 209 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Mr. Hal- 
lock’s writings are vivid and full of life, and convey a 
striking picture of the scene described. To the sports- 
man his books have an especial charm, for in his travels 
Mr. Hallock is sure to discover something that is worth 
telling about the fish or game of any region he visits, 
and to tell it in his own entertaining way. 


The Singing Mouse Stories. 














































































































The Camp-Fires of the Everglades ; 


Or, Wild Sports in the South. By Charles E. 
Whitehead. Illustrated. 308 pages. Price, $5. Mr. 
Whitehead’s volume on old-time Florida, as it was _be- 
fore the war, is one of those beautiful and luxurious 
books which we see only now and then in the literature 
of sport. It is a most charming story, giving a wonder- 
fully effective picture of Florida as it used to be, full 
of incident, of travel and shooting and Indian fighting. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings gpinted on 
vellum parchment, and with many tail-pieces and small 
cuts in text, 


Training vs. Breaking. 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
training pet dogs, by an amateur, 165 pages. Price, $1. 
This is a book for dog owners who, by the inetructions 
here plainly given, can successfully train their hunting 
dogs. It teaches how to bring out the wonderful intelli- 
gence of the dog by an entirely novel method, in which 
kindness is substituted for the whip. It is humane, 
sensible, practical, and will develop whatever “hunting 
sense” there is in the animal. 


Hitting vs. Missing. 


By S. T. Hammond. Price, $1. A practical guide to 
the art of using the shotgun. Told in Mr. Hammond’s 
happy way, and being for the most part based on his 


own experience as a life-long sportsman and successful 
field shot, 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. 
By W. P. Stephens, canoeing editor of Forest AND 
StreEAM. Seventh and enlarged edition, 264 pages, nu- 
merous illustrations and fifty plates in envelope. ck $2. 


Small Yachts. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. With numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. By C. P. Kunhardt. New edi- 
tion, 470 pages of type and illustrations and 87 a Size 
of page, 14% by 12%. Price, $10. This book is in- 
tended to cover the field of Small Yachts, with special 
regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. 


Supplement to Small Yachts, 


Containing Examples of Yachts and Small Craft buiit 
in America and England between 1890 and 1806. With 
Working Drawings and Complete Details of Construc- 
tion. By W. P. Stephens, yachting editor of Forest 
AND STREAM. Size, 11 by 14in. 104 pages text, 43 plates. 
Price, $4. In selecting the best examples to illustrate the 
changes in yachting since the publication of “Small 
— = a a ee, omens - - the 
‘ ‘ original volume, of limiting the subjects as closely as 

ay E. mond. ie ge ' Price, $1. The oa possible to such sizes and models as appeal most strongly 
mac ae, ia oye be that of a aon ao wiich |} to the amateur yacht sailor, designer or builder as being 
visits the author, and by its song calls up to him memo- within his personal reach. 
ries of happy scenes of long ago. 


A Man from Corpus Christi; Steam Yachts and Launches; 


: Their Machinery and Management. By C. P. Kun- 

: ~ The coneue a Ne Bird Hunters — a Dog hardt. With plates and many illustrations. New edition, 

P, 7 exas. DY A r. A. ©. Peirce, 257 pages. a aicis - | 267 pages. Price, $3. A complete review of the develop- 

rice, $1.50. book that is surcharged with rollicking | ment and present status of the marine engine and boiler 

humor. The chapters are a succession of breezy stories | a applied to steam yachting. The theory of the engine 
of roughing it on the prairies and in the bogs. The] jg cet forth and its parts fully described 
real hero of the book is the dog Absalom, whose pranks , 


and escapades are followed with unflagging interest. Yacht Architecture. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; By Dixon Kemp, Associate _of the Institute of Naval 
Or, A Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George Architects and Member of Council. Second edition. 
Bird Grinnell. Price, $1.50. Jack Danvers was a young | SUPer-royal 8vo. Price, $16.80.. This work enters into 
New York boy who was sent to spend some months on the whole subject of the laws which govern the resistance 
a Western ranch. This was before the extermination of | Of bodies moving in water, and the influence a wave fo 
the buffalo and the wild Indian, and when the cattle] Of body and wave lines have upon such resistance. 
business was at its best. On the ranch Jack met with| 2/80 deals comprehensively with the subject of steam 
many adventures, learning to ride and shoot, killing ante- | PTPulsion. 
lope, elk, etc., riding a wild horse, and finally returning 
to New York the proud possessor of a tame wolf. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels. 480 pages. 147 illustrations. 
Price, $5. It is an art volume that “With Fly-Rod and 
Camera” merits special distinction. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Illustrated. 244 pages. Price, 
$1.50. This compilation comprises six hundred and odd 
hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions: for 
the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer—in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his cps 
The scope of the information it contains embraces a wide 
field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most 
i sed useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
ibrary. 


Forest and Stream Outdoor Scenes. 


A series of four artistic and beautiful reproductions 
of original water colors, painted expressly for the For- 
EST AND STREAM. The subjects are outdoor scenes: Jack- 
snipe Coming In. “He’s Got Them” (quai! shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 
The plates are for frames 14x19in. They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 
Forest AND STREAM one year and the set of four pictures, 
$5. Forest AnD StrEAM 6 months and any two of the 
pictures, $3. Price of the pictures alone, $1.50; $5 per set. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 


The Story of a Prairie People. By George Bird Grin- 
nell. 300 pages. Price, $1.75. Mr. Grinnel’s book about 
the Blackfeet equals in interest and value the one about 
the Pawnees, 


The Story of the Indian. 


By George Bird Grinnell. The first volume in the 
Story of the West Series, edited by Ripley Hitchcock. 
12mo. $1.50. A very full knowledge of Indian life and 
customs may be gathered from the chapters which 
describe his Home, Recreations, Subsistence, a Mar- 
riage, the War Trail, Fortunes of War, and Prairie 
Battlefields; Implements and Industries. There is a 
vast fund of curious and extremely interesting informa- 
tion respecting the savage interpretation of natural phe- 
nomena, with an exposition of the religion of the In- 
dian. 


Rowland E. Robinson’s Danvis Books: 
I.—Uncte LisHa’s SnHop, 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. 187 pages. Price, $1. 
“Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” the place of business of Uncle 
Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fraternity 
expressed it, the hunters and fishermen of the widely 
scattered neighborhood used to meet of evenings, and 
dull outdoor days “to swap lies.” The talk naturally ran 
much on hunting stories and wood lore, but although the 
stories told were generally good, their truthfulness was 
not always accepted without question, and the volume 
abounds as much in dialogue as in narrative. “Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop” is brimful of humor and sentiment. 


II.—Sam Lovet’s CAMPs. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” Price, $1. As 
with “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” the scene of “Sam Lovel’s 
Camps” is laid in Vermont. When Uncle Lisha went 
West, Sam Lovel took Antoine as his partner, and the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the two as trappers are de- 
scribed with all the charm of our author’s style, while 
their friends and enemies, and all with whom they are 
brought into contact in the course of the story, step 
on to the stage real living flesh and blood creatures. 


III.—Danvis Forks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovels Camps.” 16mo. Price, $1.25. “Danvis Folks” 
is a series of rural happenings bound together and made 
into a more or less continuous narrative, and its chief 
ingredient is drollery, good, clear, sheer fun. Gran’ther 
Hill, with his pa’tridge; Josie bracing himself for the 
extracted tooth; Uncle Lisha’s summing up of the West 
vs. East; the paring-bee and its lesser bees, fishing, 


hunting, and again the quiets of home.—Portland Tran- 
script. 


The Canvas Canoe. How to Build It, Cruise 
in It and Live in It. 


By F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations 
of design and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. 
Two large full-sized working (24 by 38) drawings in a 
pocket in a cover. 115 pages. Price, $1.25. This in- 
teresting manual of how to build, cruise and live in a 
canvas canoe is written by one of the most enthusiastic 
of the older generation of canoeists, who has had a 
long experience of cruising on the Shenandoah River, 
and of building the boats best adapted to such river 
cruising. With the help of this volume, aided by its 
abundant plans and illustrations, any boy or man who 
has a little mechanical skill can turn out for himself at 
trifling expense a canoe alike durable and beautiful. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume of 372 pages, 
with eight portraits. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
$2. “It’s more satisfactory, if one be pressed for 
time, and yet feel the desire to fish strong within him, to 
get the right sort of a book and good easy chair on the 

rch or before the fire, according to the season, and 

sh away by proxy, as it were, sure of a royal catch of 
tender memories. A very book of books for this sort of 
thing is Fred Mather’s ‘Men I Have Fished With,’ 
nearly 400 generous octavo pages of all kinds of delight- 
_ ea ae eae htfully told. If there’s any 
ove 0 gentle art of angling in you, want to get 
Fred Mathers ‘Men T Have Fished With? "Kansas 


V.—Uncie LisHa’s OuTING. 


A Sequel to “Danvis Folks.” Price, $1,25. In these 
new chapters figure the familiar Danvis people, made 
familiar to us in Mr. Robinson’s other »olumes. *The 
pages are pervaded by the same kind., humor and 
homely philosophy of Uncle Lisha, Sam Lovel and the 
irrepressible Antoine. 


Woodcraft. 


~~ Nessmuk. 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1. A 
book written for the instruction and guidance of those 
who go for pleasure to the woods. Its author, having 
had a great deal of experience in camp life, has suc- 
ceeded admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into 
plain and intelligible English. It is the thing that thou- 
sands of novices are looking for, because it gives them 
just the advice and practical information they want. Then 
there are hints as well for older campers, who will be 
surprised to see how much “Nessmuk’’ can tell them, 
with stories, anecdotes, and a never-failing supply of 
mother-wit for the entertainment of all who can appre- 
ciate 4 good thing told in camp or in print, 


¢ —_—~ ae ~~. -.- 








NEW YORK, 
NY.- 






Taxidermists. 


FRED SAUTER, 


Headquarters of 


TAXIDERMY 
3 North William St., 
Near Frankfort, NEW YORK. 


Specimens mounted natural y 
and artistically to order. Skins 
tanned and made into rugs and 
mats with mounted heads. 

Large stock of birds and ani- 
mals, singly or in attractive 
groups, for sale or to rent. 
Horns, game heads and panels 
for decorative purposes alwa 
on hand. All work durably 
made and moth ‘proof, 





Save Your Trophies. 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns,” 


It gives directions for ing and preserving Skins, 
Gatien etc, Also prices fo Heads _and Rugs, Birds 
and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy, 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSEY, 
Practical Glass Blower 


@ 


And Manufacturer of 
Artificial Eyes for birds, animals and manufacturi dence, R. I. 


Rralis for the fur tae. Please mention ForEsT AND When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


* 869 Oanal Street, New York. 





lished 1960. 
ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
Deer 


" 
Estab 





eads, Call and examine work. . 
No. 182 Sixth Avenue, 
Near 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


WANTED, such as 
RAW FU eo Mink, Fox, Skunk, 
Otter. uskrat, etc. Highest cash prices paid. 


EDWIN G. BAKER. 104 South Water St., Provi- 
. Write for price list and shipping tags. 








For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick, 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou--are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which avound in trout. 

The resources-of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
just beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to FoREST AND 
STREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STRFAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





“y,. 


‘THE BREECH-LOADER 
AND HOW,TO USE IT. 


By W. W. GREENER. 
Re-written edition, 1899. Illustrated. Cloth, Price $1.50. 


“This treatise,” says the author, ‘‘is written for that numerous class of sports. 
men who delight in a day’s shooting, but have neither the time nor the means to 
make the sport a life’s study, Published at a price, it will, it is hoped, 
reach many who have hitherto been deterred from shooting, believing it to be an 
expensive recreation. The author’s aim is to induce all who can to participate in 
a manly sport, and to advance the interests of those who look to the gun for 
pleasure, health or occupation. 

“The book is not written for experts, nor for those who have special oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of the art of shooting; and in order to make it as 
attractive as. possible to the general reader, many matters which would interest the 
enthusiastic shot only have been omitted.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE 





LOADED WITH KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS 
POWDER Means PERFECT Ammunition. 


HAVE WON ALL THE GREAT MATCHES THIS YEAR, INDOORS and OUT OF DOORS, 


IN RIFLE, REVOLVER and PISTOL 


At the Sea Girt Meeting, 1900 


Interstate Military Match - - 
Regimental Team Match (Interstate) - 
All Comers’ Military Matoh - - - 
New Jersey Rifle Assaciation Trophy Match 


Winchester Match . - 


Won with 

PETERS 

-45-70 
Government 
Cartridges. 


Revolver Re-entry Match Won with Peters .4¢ Caliber Mid-range Cartridges. 
Revolver Team Match Peters .38 Cal. Long Colt Double Action Cartridges Won Ali the Prizes. 
Won Wimbledca Cup Match, 30 Shots at 1000 Yards. 


PETERS IDEAL SHELL loaded with KING'S SMOKELESS Excels at the Trap, is best in the Field. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


THE KING POWDER CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 80 Chambers St., New York. T. H. KELLER, Manager. 







Kennel 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 25 cents a line first time, 15 cents a line cach time after. 
Count seven words to # line. Cash must accompany order. & vt 





Special. 





WANTED.--SEVERAL MORE DOGS TO BOARD, 
for which I have the finest facilities, including com- 
modious yards having a quarter miie run, situated on 
high ground plentifully shaded and sloping to larg 
stream of pure water. pat, © er month. High- 
D. J. TREAT, Moodus, Conn, 


SKUNGAMY KENNEL.—Dogs boarded and 
trained to gun on partridge, quail and woodcock, or 
no pay. Dogs and Pups forsale. 20 years’ experience 
6 C. S. KINGSBURY, Coventry, Ct. 


FOX HOUNDS, COON HOUNDS, RABBIT 
hounds . ar dogs, partridge dogs that stay at 
tree. F. H. HAYE , Dexter, Maine. 


est references. 


GREAT Dane puppies, imported sire, dam by San- 
dor, Vom Inn. H. C. Williams, New Britain, Ct. 1 


wo 


The Latest! SPRATTS PATENT Maat Fibrine 
TERRIER BISCUITS. (With Beetroot.) 
These biscuits are specially 
i prepared for Terriers of 
all breeds and other medium 
sized dogs. They form a 
weli balanced ration, con- 
taining the necessary pro- 
portions of meat bone, 
cereals and vegetables in 
judicious combination. 
Eaten with avidity, they 
are easily digested, make 
bone and muscle, and not fat, thus ensuring the true 
terrier qualities of energy and action. rice: in 
cartons, 25c ; 25 lb. bags, $1.90; 50 lb. bags, $3 50; 
100 lb. bags, $00. Also Spratts Patent dog, poultry, 
cat, pigeon, fish, bird and rabbit food, medicines and 
Write for our free pamphlet telling how to 
wash, groom and feed adog. Spratts Patent (Ameri- 
ca) Lid, 450 to 456 Market St., cor. Congress St., 
Newark, N. J. Brancues: 1324 Valencia St., San 
Francisco, Cal and 407 Grand Av., Kansas City, Mo 


EE" ESA SS “ictieny. 


By one washing with the famous 


Dr. Johnson’s FLEA SOAP, oc 2235 crak, 
Goods Dealers, 260, per cake. 
BOOK ON DOG DISEASES MAILED FREE. 


W. Y. Veterinary Hospital, 117 W. 25th St., ML, 


BOOK ON 


Doa Diseases 


AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1298 Broadway, N. Y 

















COCKERS |! COCKERS! 

Eve ing in cocker ae. Fancy marked 
brood bitches in whelp. Ppies, stud dogs, etc 
Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at moderate 

tices. State color wanted. HANDSOME BROOK 

ENNELS, Franklin, N. Y. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


If you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind, write 
for prices to 


J. HOPE, 29 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SETTERS AND POINTERS, 
thoroughly trained and of best blood obtainable, for 
sale. Only those wanting the best, and willing tw 
pay for same, need answer this advertisement. 


R. B. MORGAN, Pryor Creek, ind. Ter. 





The Kennel. 


MOUNT PLEASANT GORDON SETTER KEN- 


nels, established 1870, are reliable and are offerin, 
85 Gordon setter puppies for sale from pedigreed, 
registered, prize winning sires and dames. C. T. 
Brownell, Box 335, New Bedford. Mass. 


DO YOU WANT ONE OF THE BEST OF BIRD 
dogs? Ifso, call on C. F. ROBBINS, Oxford, Mass 
They are pointers. Price, $50 to $100. 





COCKER SPANIELS, SCOTTISH TERRIERS. 

For circulars and information apply by mail to New- 

castle Kennels, Brookline, Mass, Highest references 

given. 

A FINE YOUNG Irish setter bitch and a broken 

pointer dog. RedstoneKennels, Huntington, N.Y. tf 
SS] 





a 


STUD. 


CAN bred by the following best dogs in Amer- 
9 ica: By Champion Rexmond, by Champion 

Belmont, by Champion Beamont, by Montine, b 

Sire Rexmond, Jr.; dam Beemont, winner against all 

Gordons on eleven occasions. Priee $50. Location 

pester best care, NICHOLAS FURLONG, 

6 286 Spring St., W. Hoboken, N. J 


Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, 


Cloth, 444 pages. Price, $2.00. 


By Captain Adam H. Bogardus, Cham- 
pion Wing Shot of the World. Em- 
bracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; 
Instructions for Young Sportsmen; 
Haunts and Habits of Game Birds; 
Flight and Resorts of Waterfowl; 
Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. There 
is no other man in this country—or in 
any other, for that matter—better fitted 
to teach a novice the art. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 


Sita TEM ty 


“CHIE Tare. 


“*I consider *AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD’ 
the best thing in the market for dogs, and 
I've used nothing else for years. ‘Chief- 
tain’ is a winner of 22 first and 27 special 
prizes.” Joun E. THAYER, 

Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, Mass. 
ustin’s Dog B 

ceseiin asad tniae ize winners out of al 

Kinds of dogs. ‘AUSTIN’ Is on every piece. Buy 


it of your grocer or other dealer. 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find 
it profitable to have their houses advertised 
uxder this head. 


Good Shooting in Old Virginia. 

Sportsmen looking for QUAIL and RKEY, 
Deer Hunting, etc., would do well tocorrespond with 
the undersigned. irds are abundant and other game 

lentiful. FIRST CLASS BOARD and ACCOM- 

ODATIONS for Ladies and Gentlemen. EXCEL- 
LENT MINERAL WATERS, modern BATH AND 
TOILET, horses, dogs an ides PRICES 
REASONABLE. For pamphlet, address J. H. 
OGBURN, Sycamore Lodge, South Hill, Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia 


Currituck Sound Side Gnoners’ Resort. 


4 000 acres as good land for quail as N C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan; 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
10 to Mareh 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable by the day, week or month. 

Applv to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N. C. 


8 TT 
SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE.—Broadwater Bay, Va. 


_ Duck, brant and goose shooting. Finest shooting on 


the Virginia coast. Good accommodation for ladies 
and gentlemen Comfortable cottage on shore and 
acht kept in readiness for laying on shooting grounds. 
‘erms reasonable For further information address 
T. LUCIUS COBB. Cherriton, Va. 


AMELIA HOTEL. 


6,000 acres of good hunting grounds. Deer, turkeys 
uail and hares Teams, guides and dogs furnished. 
pply E. ABBOTT, Amelia C. H., Va. Southern 

Railway, 36 miles from Richmond, Va. 


HOTEL TARPON GROVE CITY, FLORIDA. 
5 Formerly Hotel Gasparilla 
Beautifully situated on Lemon Bay, the home of the 
tarpon. No better tarpon fishing in Florida. Sheeps- 
head, Spanish Mackerel, Bass, etc., are caught from 
pier in front of hotel. Excellent shooting. Deer, 
quail, wild turkey, ducks etc., in abundance. New 
and splendidly turnished hotel. Rates, $2.50 to $5.00 
per day for transients and $15.00 per week for regular 
uests. Special rates made on application to G. B. 
RELOAR, 518 Lincoln Bidg., New York City, or 
L. E. ST. JOH N, Manager, Grove City, Fla. 


AR A A A A TL A TT 
HOTEL CLARENDON, OKAHUMPKA, FLA, 
An up-to-date hotel for health, sporting and pleasure 
seekers, Allconveniences Quail shooting unsur- 
passed in U.S. Terms $8.00 to $10.00 per week. 
Special terms to families or parties. Write for circu- 

lars. C. WALTER CLEMENT, Prop 


SPORTSME and HEALTH SEEKERS Take 
Notice! NEW COUNTRY! 
On the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, in pine forests, 
25,000 acres hunting preserve. Quail, duck, geese, 
turkey and snipe in abundance. Fishing unsur- 
passed. Boats, decoys, dogs, guides, hunting wagons, 
traps. etc., etc. Mineral springs second to none in 
the United States for kidney, bowel, stomach, and 
digestive —- For particulars address 
DUVAL & HALL, Panacea Springs, 
aw 36 miles South of Tallahassee, Fla. 


HOTEL WHEELER, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

The finest hunting ground in North Carolina. 
Plenty of turkeys, phesants, quail, deer; tirst-class 
kennels, good trout niet. Hotel accommodations 
unexcelled. BARDIN & WHEELER, Props. 


, On and after 
Duck and Goose Shooting, jon ist°s “wit 
have charge of Hotel Roanoke at~ Manteo, DareCo , 
N.C., and will furnish first-class shooting. For par- 
ticulars address here until January ist. 


26 S.W EVERITT, Hamilton, N. C. 


JOSEPHUS BAUM'S, 
Poplar Branch, N. C. 


Will open house near Currituck Sound on Nov. 10. 
Some of the best shooting ground in this State for 
wild geesé, ducks and swan. 


“THE HOME OF ‘BOB WHITE.'"’ 

Union, South Carolina, midway between Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and Columbia, S. C. Quail shooting. 
Fine tnodern brick hotel, ail improvemen*s; Northern 
cuisingand management. Salubriousclimate. Write 
W. JJOETZEL, Manager, Hotel Union, Union, S.C. 


MINERAL HOTEL, seers: 


Richmond, Southern Railway, 12 hours from New 
York. Abundance of quail, wild turkeys, deer and 
foxes. Guides, dogs and horses furnished on short 
notice. Write for kiet. W.D. PAXTON. 


SPORTSMEN ! 


A Lady Guide. 


SPORTSMEN.—If you want a miniature 10 x 12 inch 
genuine Maine woods Log Camp, just the same as so 
many thousands use when on their hunting and fishing 
trips, send me $2.00 for one all complete with Balsam 

T Pine Bough Beds, sent by express. A genuine 
Balsam and Pine Pillow, warranted tresh and right 
from the growing Maine woods, 12 x 15 inch, $1.50. 
A larger and nicer one made fancy of silkatine for 
the sofa, 18 x 18, only $2.50. Send 2 cents for a sam- 
ple package of —{ genuine Birch Bark Envelopes 
with sheets of Real Bark just as taken from the grow- 
ing trees in the woods—to match each envelope—for 
writing letters. etc., and all made by myself. 

Maine’s first lady Guide. ; 


MABEL HARLOW, Dead River, Me. 


The Leaping Quananiche, _ 


What It Is, Where and How to Catch It. By 
Eugene McCarthy. Paper, 66 pages. Price 
\ 8 cents. 
































The ouananiche is rapidly coming into promi- 
nence. This book tells where, when and how to 
catch this gamiest of all game fish. Seven years’, 
experience in catching and studying the ovan- 
aniche has thoroughly fitted the author to speak 
with authority on his subject. The book con- 
tains a large number of 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Persons having for sale properties for 
sportsmen or club preserves will find here 
an opportunity to bring them to the atten- 
tion of buyers. 


“Routes for Sportemen. 
ee eats 


Chesapeake esa Sater eeamn 


oes 25 
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SIX HUNDRED AND FIVE ACRES GOOD 
land in Middlesex Co., Va., on the Rappahannock 
River. 16 miles from Chesapeake Bay. 400 acres 
cleared ; 205 acres in heavy timber. Bounded on two 
sides by salt water and peseiy.<o te ee by a 26- 

: : j ver at this point is 5 
miles wide. Corn grind mill in £4 repair. Mill 

y w and fi 


SS ed ~ Bape a 
e of the best bass ponds in this section of the 


country. Oyster shore, duck and partridge shooting. 
10-rocm mansion in first-class repair, valk | brick ons 
part frame. Some rooms wainscoted from floor to 
ceiling in oak. Two wide halis 100 feet long above 
and below. Brick stable. Two brick servants’ 
houses—4 roomseach. Large barn Wharf within 
mile of house. Baltimore and Norfolk steamers pass 


The OS ek etaccneae and <"TDEAL MFG. CO. New Haven Conn, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, Seventy fivet Yen. 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 1831 THE 1901 
AND 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, Country Gentleman 
meee ee ry Gen 6 
ST LOUIS.) Agricultura 
Peusteins. Rivers Cations, Ratlei au na The ONLY AND ADMITTEDLY IN EWSpaper, 
Fishing. A MODEL ROAD and MODERN SERVice. Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 
H. W. FULLER, Gen. Pass. Agent, ae 





| Every department written by specialists, the high- | daily. Village of Urbana half mile distant. 

Washington, D.C. est authorities in their Sapectivn fines. Cachan school houses. tees $18,000, which is 
other pete with it in] 2out cost of ma ui . ‘urther ticu- 

quien deadie — wih & in lars, refer by permission to Hon. A. J. lgoutagee, 

QU Al |” Green die cultural NEWS with a d of tull- pores — of Virginia, Richmond, Va., or to 
| ‘ | aaa conte Tod en we by others. . . Temple, Urbana, Va.. For information as 


to terms apply toowner,G G. Temple, Danville, Va. 
(ae a RR RS 


FOR SALE.—CHEAP, TO CLOSE UP AN ESTATE. 


One hundred sixty acres of land, fronting on Lake 
Henry, Idaho. Improvements : large five-room log 
house and store house, two stables, spring house, 
boat house and landing. Equipment: seven boats, 
wagon, two buckboards, ten horses, saddles and har- 

all in good condition. There is the best of duck, 
geese and grouse shooting. Trout and grayling fish- 
ing. This is a rare o ar Ag sponse For 
terms, address T SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 1 


Bird and Duck Shooting Grounds “""‘sest'trsstec'Reperte: 
Of VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, | ae pee. 


NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA ap Sree: 
ve INDISPENSABLE TO 
Are Best Reached via the 


ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
TO 


WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. | 





THE OWNER OF 400 ACRES IN SOUTHERN 
New Hampshire desires to interest parties to purchase 
or lease adjoining farms, and establish a game pre- 
serve. Address 

D. W. DOW, 


Box 5185, Boston, Mass. 2 


RARE OPPORTUNITY TO ESTABLISH HUNT- 
ing Lodge at smail cost, on James River, near Rich- 
mond. Also elegant estate of 2,000 acres, Roanoke 
river, ata bargain. Particulars W. H. RO LAND, 
Chester, Va. 26 


bs U © Tl N G Two adjoining tracts of timber 

* land in New Hampshire, one of 

1,000 acres and one of 100 acres, for rent. One mile 

from station. For particulars address 
. B. HUBB 


Two Subscriptions, $3.50; 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 
OF LARGER CLUBS. 


Write for Particulars on this Point. 
Club Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 Cents. 
SPECIMEN COPIES 


will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any wa country life to send for 
them. Address the publishers, « 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 


TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains. B heodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with 26 full- - illustrations. Cloth, 360 
pp. Price, $3. 


In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 

iven a spirited and vivid description of the great 

orthern cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 
life in the bad lands of the West. 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


By, Jeeodeve Roosevelt. Illustrated. Price, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Steamers sail daily except Sunday from Pier 
26. North River, foot of Beach Street, New 
York, where st :terooms, tickets and full in- 
formation may be obtained. 

Kound Trip Tickets, includiag meals and 
stateroom accommodations,$13 ooand upwards. 


Send for copy ** Quail and Bird Shooting 
in Virginia,” just published. 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO,, 


General Offices: 81 Beach St., New York, WY. 


H. B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. 
J. J. BROWN, G. P. A. 


FOR TED rey = TurR 


BERMUDA. 


50 hours’ voyage, sailing weekly; also for West In- 
dies, St. Croix, St Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Martin- 
ique, St. Lucia and Barbadoes. Steamers every ten 
or. For full iculars, apply to A. E. OUTER- 
BRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, New York, or 
Thos. Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New York. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


oeg to announce that they are constantly 
receiving applications from Gardeners seek- 
ing situations, and they will be pleased to 
upply = lad i. peatoune with particulars, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, 86 
Cortlandt Street, New York.” 
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2 Fern Street, Lawrence, Mass. 











For Sale. 





BROOK TROUT. 


Of all ages for stocking brooks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence soli- 
cited. Illustrated pamphlet on application. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Pheasants, Grouse, 

LIVE QUAIL, 2223. 
3 E.B. WOODWARD, 
802 ‘Greenwich St., near Chambers St., New York. 
LS LS 


BROOK TROUT. 


We now have a good stock of Trout Fry and year 
old Trout. Orders and correspondence will receive 


prompt attention. 
BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kingston, Mass. 
RT TS 


BROOK TROUT. 


















“Mr. Roosevelt is sufficiently known by his 
earlier writings as a keen sportsman and one 
who looks at sport of whatever description from 
the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject, ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,’ was a 


Forty Years of Adventure, 
BUFFALO JONES. 


An account of the Honorable C. J. Jones’ adven 
tures in western America from Texas to the Arctic 
circle, describing his hunting on the great plains and 
in the frozen north; his capture and domestication of 
the largest herd of American buffalo ever in captivity 
and his capture of muskox calves in the Barren 
Grounds of the Arctic; his lonely trip across the 
northern Rocky Mountains and his descent of the 
Yukon River to the Bering Sea. 

402 pages, medium octavo, profusely illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


charming volume, and the same may be said For purposes Fry, Semi-Yearling 
r the later, ‘Ranch Life and the Hunting : 
rail.’ ‘To the present work he brings a riper | #24 Year season. We makea ty 


hunting experience, and a literary style even 
more attreetive than in his earlier works. There 
ts a freshness and a breezy out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind the 
high dry country where the cattle range, and 
the lofty crags where the white goat lies on 
‘the snowbanks in the shade. “The Wilderness 
Hunter’ presents a seriés of accurate pictures 
2° outdoor life in the West, and these pictures 
sre so cleverly drawn that the book will be inter- 
sting to the reader, whether he is familiar with 
such scenes or not. He who has taken part in 
such scenes and adventure will, as he reads the 
volume, be stirred over and over again by old- 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Spring Brook Trout Hatchery, “*'*"wicnizes 
BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to a with me — buy- 
ing eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I guaran- 
oe safe delivery anywhere. Crystal Spring Trout 
Farm, L B. HANDY, So. Wareham, Mass, 


FOR SALS —LIVE GU AI. —. BUCKS 
swan, eer, jack rabbits, squirrels, prairie dogs 
odoriess and other Sveaeme tor scientific and 


ati urposes. Address 
SCH . PAYNE, Box 913, Wichita, Kansas. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, ELK--QUOTE 
four cows and two bulls: also carload ny per 
cent. cows, twenty per cent. bulls, delivered Ham- 


ond, Louisiana, 
Address F. F. MYLES, 
New Orleans, 





















tf 


Hi Sheep, Cattl 
Sap os ote 
onies. stam or . 


Gro. B. Hickman, West Chester, 


2 


JUST ABOUT A Boy.|: ONVAS CANOES 


The series of chapters by El Co- 
mancho (W. L. Phillips), which so de- 
lighted readers of FOREST AND STREAM 
with their pictures of life in the West 
and their faithful reflection of boy 
ways, have been collected into an 
attractive volume under the above 
titlé, and in this form are finding a 
new host of appreciative readers. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of-price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





HOW TO BUILD THEM. 
BY PARKER B. FIELD. 


With a plan and all dimensions, 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 









FOR SAl.E —First-class Angora cats and kittens, 
Price Tt ded to $20.00. MRS. HATTIE 'S. 
WEBBER, Monroe Center, Waldo Co., Maine 26 



















Camp Life in the Woods, 


And the Tricks of Trapping and T: i 


WOODCRAFT. 


By “Nessmuk.” A bundle of shrewd, mother 
wit, woods lore and common sense. As compact 
as “Nessmuk’s” famous duffle and ditty bag. 
Cloth, 160 pages. Price $1. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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tape, with inpertions lar elas use of is 
facoening nina goby, W;,Harliza Cibo 
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Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc. 


ee se|The “OLD RELIABLE” PARKER 










TH eo SON J a hae 3 Once More Proves Its Right to the Title, at 
eben = — The Grand American Handicap of 1900. 


came famous mal yveary aoo as the an 
| , hs Ist, H. D. Bates, with 59 Straight Kills. 2d, J. R. Malone, with 58 Straight Kills. 
8d, Phil. Daly, Jr., with 31 Straight Kills. 


Tul Le | oS a nu Lipilec cnokK e bore FYFLCI oO! 


Tse are rene eel To thiv diwtinctive feature 
have added wonderful simplicity and th 
stronoesl boitino mechanism of any ames 

a = 






= . + 
in the world. Catalogue free. 


Hunter Arms Co. Fulton. 







Also, as the official records show, 54% of the entire purse won with Parkers, 37.5% 
of all guns winning money were Parkers, and 4.6% of all guns entered were 
Parkers, which proves that thé Parker is unquestionably the most popular and 
“reliable” gun in the world. * 


a | — a wT Sibi: PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
ee eee 4TAUSTIN'S CHAMPION CLUB SMOKELESS POWDER, 


The REP AUSTIN SHOTQUN CARTRIDGES, 
% loaded with Champion Club Smokeless and Crack Shot Powders. 
S They represent every feature requisite to a perfect load. Ask your 
i “Be é dealer for the Celebrated 


> ‘Load 147.”’ 
In the Manufacture of Explosives is the GUARANTEE of ©| AUSTIN POWDER CO. THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO. 


vee | ein os eB 


WILMIN Wild Life in the Rockies Among Cattle, Big Game and Indians. 
ee JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN. JACK AMONG THE INDIANS. 








You Are Not Up-to-Date—— 


UNLESS YOU HAVE SEEN THE 
Model (898, Built for Nitro Improved 


and Black Powder. 
With 08, SE Atomats Lefever 
Hammerless. 





WO wholesome but exciting books, telling of a boy’s adventures on the 
plains and in the mountains in the old days of game plenty. By 
GrEoRGE Bird GRINNELL, illustrated by E. W. Deming. Sent postpaid 

on receipt of $1.25 for either, or both for $2.50. 


Send for our Catalogue; it explains the late improvements You will be 
interested to learn ot our New [edium-Priced Hammeriess Gun. This new 
trap and field gun meets the requirements of 5) en who desire a first- 
cass and reliable gun, but are not prepared to buy our higher grades. We 
can Kemodel your Lefever te new action. Write us. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


CHARLES DALY\my TRAP SCORES’ 








WILL ENABLE YOU TO 


Preserve Your Scores. 


» POCKET trap score book containing 50, pages of score sheets and the Interstate Assoclation 
ales for target and live bird shooting, and for shooting under the Sergeant system. The cover 
rears the title ‘‘ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged to make 
t complete'tecord of the shooter’s doings atthe traps. The pages are ruled to make a record 
of the place, date, weather conditions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, 
events, etc, The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. Price 50c. postpaid. 


E ifs = S FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Are the leading imported high-grade Guns, and are used by all the leading Amateur Sportsmen. 
12 and 16 BORE, with or without Automatic Ejectors. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES: 302 & 304 Broadway, New Yor,|~2A0€ and Camp Cookery. 


AGENTS FOR WALSRODE POWDER. A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By Seneca. Cloth, 96. pages. Price, $1 











- When. writing say you saw the ad. in the .“Forest and Stream.”. FOREST AND STREAM. PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK, 































































FOREST.AND STREAM. 


‘WER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS 60,,: 


"Eve ae UE VESe eae ee eevee eee eee eee eee ee ee eevee ve Ye) 


ANSON SPORTING COS CL, LIGHT GUNS. 


Have just received Invoices of some very LIGHT WEIGHT 
s 163-165 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., : g 


; OFFER THE FOLLOWING GUN BARGAINS: © | & E Scott and Greener Hammerless Guns, : 
Hollenbeck Hammerless, Twist barrel, 12 ga., | Parker Hammerless, Vulcansteelbarrel,12gr-, . 12, 16 and 20 GAUGES. 5 


rless, 
1-28, 1-30 ieee son pao: a Ibs.; slight ty oe os 30 — 7 Ibs. 9 oz List $0.00; shopwore. 00 
worn, st price, our price, - - ‘ y Rl 
; OTHER GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE. 


2 ees Hammerless, Damascus barrels, Western Arms Co. Single Gan, 12 ga wn inch, 
%" 30 inch, 7% Ibs; shopwora. List, top snap, nickeled trame Lis $7.00, 3 shop. 
$35 our price, - $24.75 worn at. .- 
Forehand Double Hammer, S ga., twist bar- entans Arms Co. Single ans 12 ga. 90 inch, > 
rels. 28 or 80 inch, 7{ to 8 I bs., $80 00 | ast; we case hardened , Amtomatic Ejector. 
have 7 only to sellat - - $15.25 | List, by 30, 2 only, 
Davis Double Hammer, 12 ga,, twist no 


ofn, we offer at $5.50 ¢ O12 

1 h, 7% to Ibs. List, $28 50; gee 
rels, 30 inc tos ist, 4 onl e 
to sell at a on gi4.75 List, = ; 0:5 shog 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE ALSO LIST OF 


| High-Grade SECOND-HAND GUNS. 
: WM. READ & SONS, 


y 107 WASHINGTON STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
Y 

© ~ BB a a a a a ae ar a aed Seg aah ah eh hb he ah bah ak hana ake ah aba ahah aka Ot aah Seb aokan meh akh ant sehen tae hatte atta atten ae 
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V.L. & D. 
SHOTGUN AMMUNITION. alien's Cant 


We need not mention the merit and reliability of our shotgun cartridges. Their standard 
of excellence was established years ago and they have remained a standard ever since. 

To-day we wish to draw attention to our facilities for furnishing cartridges AS wanted 
and WHEN wanted. While most dealers carry a stock of no doubt good, ready machine 
loaded cartridges on hand and can generally furnish promptly, it often happens that they have 
not exactly what is wanted ready for prompt delivery. Here is where our facilities come in. 
Orders for a few hundred, a thousand or five thousand cartridges of any particular load, wadding, 
or kind of powder, etc., can generally be furnished by us within a few hours notice, and then 
they are hand-loaded and tested before they go out. Bear this in mind when the pinch comes, 


PRICES: 


Any load of powder and kind of powder or shot, length of shell, wadding according to 
quality. Per 100 in tin box or 25 in paper boxes. 


Nitro, npeee or High Base Lightning Smokeless Leader V.L.&D., U.M.C. Trap 
ells, or Acme, or Metal Lined, 


inti per 100 $3.25 per 100 $4.00 per 100 
22.50 per 1000 30.00 per 1000 36.00 per 1000 
Address for catalogue 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


U. S. Agents Francotte & Knockabout Guns, Mauser Rifles'& Pistols, 
318 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


SHOOTERS TAKE NOTICE! Nqhal’s 


+ 
Is a perfect powder for TRAP AND GAME SHOOT 


smokeless, waterproof, has great velocity, practically no 


foul the gun barrels and will keep in any climate any: 


FOR DUCK sa ! 


Nobel’s Sporting Ballistite is the ideal powder. on account of its . = 
it is superior to any other powder, as it kills on the spot. .No chiang lot 
escape by diving or flying. Give it a trial, that is all we-ask,.. B 


ea Sok Ayine._ Give ie tal. thot ool ae ea Shel HENRY C- SQUIRES. & SON, 


loaded with this powder ean be obtained from all Cartridge Companies, Gun’ ; a : mmuni 
J. H. LAU & CO., Sole Agents for Nobel's Sporting Ballistite Nos. 20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers or from us. 
Importers and Dealers in Firearms, Ammunition and ‘ 
ork ek City, N. Y. 


CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive directions for the construction of™Canoes, 
Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. .By’W. P. Stephens, Canoeing Editor of “Forest and Stream.” Cloth. 
Eighth and énlarged edition. 264 pages, numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


99 to 98 _ |All the Laws 
GREEK MEETS GREEK. of all the States and Canadian Provinces are 


ON Montag, vaninniee 19, 1900, at Interstate Park, given in the Game Laws in Brief, as revised to 
. oe Treph : defeating Me T, We Merten i —_ date. The Brief is complete, accurate and reli- 
at 100 live birds by the great score of 99 tg 98. able. You will find in it all that you need to 

ee know of the laws relating to shooting and fish- 
ing, and-what the Brief says you may depend on. 
It is the recognized standard authority. 

The Brief is sold by all dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies throughout the United States, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents by the 
Forest and Stream Publising Co, 


S 
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Send for Shopworn List of 75 Other Bargains. “t 








How many sportsmen know what quarter-sawed Flemish oak looks like 
after it has been planed and varnished several times and then hand polished ? 
It is the most beautiful wood imaginable, and its dark rich color brings out to 
the full all the wavy splashed markings of the grain. 

It is this wood that is used in most of our sportsmen’s cabinets.- No 
description or cut begins to do them justice. They have all the finish and 
character of the finest piece of parlor furniture and all the ntility and comfort 
of a sportsman’s den. 

For this reason they are especially attractive as Christmas gifts, and each 
year we double the supply, but we never yet have had enough to fill the 
demand when Christmas came. 

Gun clubs find them a favorite gift for an honored officer or member 
Wives give them to their husbands and find they have killed two birds with one 
stone in giving them “just what they wanted to make their outfit complete” 
and also in providing a place-where a-man can keep all’ his shooting tackle and 
really know where it is when wanted. 

This cabinet has many conveniences in the way of compartments, drawers, 
folding table, etc., that makes it perfect for the purpose intended, 

The dimensions of the small size are 6 ft. x 31 in. x 12 in. and holds five 
guns or rods. The price is $35.00 net, f.0.b. N. Y. 

The large size is 6 ft. x 40 in. x 16 in, and holds 12 guns or rods 
Price $55.00. 


We have a circular giving further description and cut of the cabinets, which 
will be sent for the asking. 


























MR. WELCH, a simon-pure amateur, pins his faith on. 


37 drs. SCHULTZE. | 
MR. MORFEY always prefers ot drs. E.. .C. 


Somebody just had to ‘lode. * '°7" 


THE AMERICAN “E.G.” & “SCHULTZE” GUNPOWDER CO., Limited, 


Werks: Gakiand, Bergen County, a. 4. Offices; 318 Broadway, Hew York. 
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